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PROGRESSIVE PROTECTION 





, 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


Snsurance Company 





P1799 


... Since 1799 


In 1799, “John Weskett On Insurance” was the 
Manual for underwriting. John Mason, first presi- 
dent of Providence Washington, used the copy illus- 


trated which is a highly prized volume in our library. 


During most of our nation’s history Providence 
Washington, through its agents, has insured the 
ventures of commerce and industry against loss by 


marine disaster and fire. 


New England’s oldest stock insurance company 


will be pleased to serve your agency. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY + 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAN? 


There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coos 
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Today the outlook for most people with 
arthritis—particularly those affected 
by the rheumatoid type—is encourag- 
ing. This is because medical research 
has uncovered new facts about this 
disease, and provided more effective 
drugs for its treatment. 


Such advances are heartening be- 
cause the arthritic diseases are not only 
widespread but are second in disabling 
effect among all diseases in the United 
States. In fact, the Public Health 
Service recently reported that more 
than 10 million people in our country 
have some form of this disease. 


In the sketch above, some basic 
facts about the two most common 
forms of chronic arthritis—rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis—are illus- 
trated. The joint-swelling, which is 
characteristic of early rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, is shown on the index finger. Since 
the joint itself is not damaged, prompt 
treatment may bring complete relief. 


The effects of advanced rheumatoid 
arthritis are shown on the third finger. 
Here an overgrowth of bone has caused 
a complete stiffening of the joint. Even 
at this stage, however, patients can 
often be helped. 


ARTHRITIS 


The little finger illustrates the en- 
larged ends of bones and the diminished 
joint spaces caused by osteoarthritis. 
It is primarily the result of aging and 
generally does not cause severe crip- 
pling. 





Safeguards against Arthritis 
1. Keep your weight at normal, or below. 


2. Eat a balanced daily diet, and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. 


3. Maintain good posture. 
4. Develop a calm mental outlook. 


5. Have regular medical and dental 
check-ups. 











Doctors do not consider rheumatoid 
arthritis simply a disease of the joints. 
They say that the person who has this 
condition generally shows signs of dis- 
ease of the entire body. This may be 
evidenced by loss of weight, fatigue, 
anemia, infection, emotional upsets, 
nutritional deficiencies, and sometimes 
by other more serious conditions. 


Whenever signs of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis occur, a thorough physical exam- 





ination is needed. Only in this way can 
an exact diagnosis be made and treat- 
ment outlined to meet the patient’s 
individual needs. 

There is no known cure as yet for 
rheumatoid arthritis. Medical authori- 
ties believe that standard treatment— 
if continued persistently—can prevent 
serious complications in 70 percent of 
cases, and even completely relieve the 
painful symptoms in many cases. This 
treatment includes rest, good nutrition, 
physical therapy, and other measures. 


To help prevent arthritis—or lessen 
the effects if it should occur—one should 
not neglect seeing the doctor whenever 
persistent pain occurs in any joint. 
Moreover, it is most important for the 
patient to realize that relief from any 
type of arthritis depends largely on 
close and faithful cooperation with the 
doctor in all phases of treatment. 


Above all, arthritic patients should 
take an optimistic attitude toward this 
disease, because worry and mental 
strain may intensify symptoms. Today 
it is reassuring to know that the great 
majority of arthritis cases can be greatly 
helped. 





COPYRIGHT 1952-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


ne 






1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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Portion of Families Owning 
86% Policies in 4 Major Areas 





EAST «6 MID-WEST = WEST 


(MSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Insurance 


The 1952 Survey of Consumer 
Finances conducted by the Survey 
Research Center—and made 
available to the Institute of Life 
Insurance for analysis—points up 
the interesting fact that while 77 
per cent of all U. S. families own 
life insurance today, nine out of 
ten families in the Eastern States 
are covered by this family pro- 
tection. 

The graph at the left shows the 
breakdown according to region. 
Eastern States include ten Middle 
Atlantic and New England States. 
The Mid-West States include both 
East North Central and West 
North Central states. 


SOUTH 








Sous ething Ol 


HE Spectator in its issue of May 1, 1869, issued 
its first statistical number. It was a four page 
insert marked “Extra.” The publishers stated: 


“In issuing this publication we have aimed to 
furnish information of a highly important character, 
which has hitherto been out of the reach of the vast 
majority of those most directly interested, and that, 
too, in such a shape as will insure its preservation as 
a work of constant reference by those who, contem- 
plating insurance, wish to make an intelligent selec- 
tion of companies.” 


Evidently, the safest course to pursue in the selec- 
tion of companies, is to take those whose soundness 
is shown by the official statements authoritatively 
published urfder the laws of such states as have 
legislated upon the subject. 


An examination of these statistics will show at a 
glance not merely how these companies stand now, 
but what is their record for the past. With these 
important facts before him, no prudent business man 
will any longer hesitate where to bestow his patron- 
age, nor having bestowed it, will at any time feel that 
he is not properly protected. 
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Something Vow 


~~ hundred and eighty-five of the leading insurance 

companies other than life in the United States and 
Canada last year had assets at the end of last year 
amounting to $14,503,896,938. This amount represented 
a daily increase during 1951 of $4,233,000. This in- 
crease in resources protecting property in the United 
States was attained despite daily losses incurred during 


1951 of $12,840,000. 


These assets supported the government federal, state 
and municipal as well as every form of private enter- 
prise. Among the more sizable investments included 
were 37.8 per cent of the total in U. S. securities; 13.8 
per cent in industrial stocks; 7.9 per cent in banks, trusts 
and insurance companies, and 6.9 per cent in county 
and municipal bonds. 


There was as well, 8.8 per cent of the assets in cash 
on deposit in banks. The importance and value of this 
item to the economy of the country is too often over- 
looked. It provides substantial resources for those bank- 
ing institutions which have a constant demand on their 
cash to finance small business, and farm and home pur- 
chases. Enumeration of all of the public service outlets 
of insurance companies seems beyond anyone’s ken. 
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By T.8.V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


-e |In Action 


6 Y OUR slip is showing’—Milady dressed to charm, welcomes, though embarrassed, such 
distressing monition. 

An imperfection once known however, can quickly and easily be remedied. Unknown, and 
so uncorrected, a hanging undergarment could destroy the impression of smartness and come- 
liness of any lady’s ensemble. Certainly it would lead to unpleasant dreams. In fact, without 
detection, complete disorder and confusion readily might result. But who knows whence the 
cause of error has at hand the first step in its correction. 

So too in the world of business. Management strives with every source it possesses to achieve 
harmony, soundness, strength, growth and success. Often with pride it offers for inspection 
the product of its ingenuity secure in full belief that here indeed is an institution wisely directed 
and providing every promised service at the highest level economically and equitably and gener- 
ously. There seems to the directors no weakness in the structure of their company or the 
manner in which its values and availability are presented. Perhaps without information from 
the outside there would be no way of finding out that the company’s costs of operation were 
a trifle high; that its investments were unproductive or its income not at pace with contem- 
poraries. When these are understood to be facts any management which has the will to prosper 
will set about at once to amend those practices which seem to be the cause of a loss of strength. 

The statistics of The Spectator anrually presented, enable the management of insurance 
companies to appreciate the progress of each company as related to the whole and to every 
other company. From the several statistical presentations deviations from institutional growth 
and costs are readily appreciated. In instances where individuality of operation does not 
account for variations from the norm, introspective analysis can be made and the future path 
to success can be plotted. 

The Spectator believes that through the constant use of statistics, the insurance business 
has been enabled to provide the people of America with a protective form free from failures 
to an unbelievable extent. 





Sin oth ing | ee 


-_ [NSURANCE publicity of all types should be based on 
and accurate observation and sane views—never on exag- 
geration and sensationalism. The former may operate 
more slowly, but what it wins it holds, and always the 


Something be 


HE net premiums written by all classes of property 
insurance companies during 1951, according to 
The Insurance Year Book, amounted to more than 
$7,767,035,000. This means that property owners con- 
tributed against their fear of financial disaster from 
a variety of untoward possibilities, at the rate of 


$25,890,000 every business day. 


ear 
ted 
in- 7 i P . ° 
sal long-term view is the right view for insurance. 
ing I ‘ . . . 

nsurance relies on steady growth of its reputation, 
through the process of a large number of companies com- 
ate peting for the good will of the public, and vying with each 


fer- other to provide the best service. The best of insurance 


That this was a wise precaution may be appreciated 
by the $3,527,576,000 which was paid to stricken 
policyholders by the insurance carriers. There were 


a ag: sets forth that service in plan, unexaggerated losses paid as a result of every contingency against 
ms erms, so that it can be realized by the man in the street. which policies were issued. More than $148,000 was 
- We who work in the business of insurance must trust paid earthquake sufferers. At present automobile 

in the judgment of the public. We desire that there shall owners seem to worry about the high cost of this 

be the utmost good faith on both sides of the contract, protection. The aggregates in The Year Book justify 
ish and we aim to achieve that position by selecting our the need for the rates they pay. While the premiums 
his policyholders mainly through wise choice of agents. This written by insurance companies on the various forms 
- is the process of prestige-building, which is aided—not of automobile insurance was 38.5 per cent of all 
ak- embarrassed—by clarity and simplicity in publicity. premiums written, the amounts paid in losses on these 
= : risks was 39.9 per cent of all losses paid. When the 
- : proportionate volume of losses exceeds that of prem- 
ets Oudeis iums, the business is most likely to be unprofitable 





THE POLICYHOLDER 


for the insurance companies lose. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR'S 
VIEW 


--- editorial 

comments and notes on 
varieus articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


A Favorite 

N this Statistical issue of THe Spec- 

TATOR there is one little table that 

we feel we should call to your atten- 
tion. It is “Proportion of Premiums 
Written in 77 Years of Fire Insurance,” 
and you will find it on page 60. Don’t 
be fooled by its size. We have a warm 
spot in our heart for this table, particu- 
larly when anyone starts to speak of 
the importance of keeping the govern- 
ment out of the insurance business. It 
seems to us that many government at- 
tempts at interference with any busi- 
ness very often start with a cry of 
“Monopoly!” This little table is just 
the kind of thing to stop cries like that. 

You see, this table shows how much 
of the fire insurance business was writ- 
ten by the three biggest companies, the 
five biggest, the ten biggest and the 
25 biggest from 1874 right down to 
1951. It shows, for example, that the 
three largest companies wrote 15.2 per 
cent of the premiums in 1951, while 
they wrote 15.3 per cent in 1874. It 
shows little evidence of monopolistic 
tendencies in any of the other columns, 
either. 

Study that table a little while and 
see if you’re not reassured too. 


Some Questions 


OW much of each premium dollar 

written by 985 fire and casualty 
companies of all types during 1951 
was paid out as commissions? Was 
it 30 cents, 24 cents or 19 cents? 

If you guessed 19 cents you would 
be right. The actual amount was just 
about 18.5 cents. 

Try again. How much did these 
companies spend on advertising: three 
cents; two cents; or one cent? 

If you guessed one cent you would 
be closest to correct, but still a long 
way off. Actually the 985 companies 
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spent only slightly more than one- 
quarter of one cent out of every writ- 
ten premium dollar on advertising. 

If you are interested in this subject 
matter (and who isn’t interested in 
seeing where the money goes?) why 
not turn to the table “Fire and Cas- 
ualty Payments as a Per Cent of Pre- 
miums Written” on Page 60 so we 
can drop this quiz game? 


New Giants 
ITHOUT a doubt, accident and 


health insurance is getting to be 
a tremendous force in the insurance 
business. Note, as you read through 
this statistical issue, the tremendous 
volume of premiums being paid by the 
American people to insure themselves 
against financial worries when sickness 
or accident strikes. Pay particular at- 
tention to the tables that show the ac- 
cident and health volume by states. 
For it is these tables that will provide 
you with valuable market information. 
For example, take a good look at the 
table “Accident and Health—Hospital 
and Surgical Insurance by States, 1951” 
on page 54. At the extreme right of 
the columns of figures you will see 
ratios showing how much of the na- 
tion’s A & H -premium volume origi- 
nated in your state. Compare your 
state’s showings with other states. See 
how you stand. Compare your state’s 
percentage of the national population 
and income with the A & H premium 
figures and see how you’re doing. 
Take a good look at some of the 
totals. Note that total accident and 
health increased over 25 per cent be- 
tween 1950 and 1951. Look at the total 
volume—over one and a half billion 
dollars in premium volume, not count- 
ing the large Blue Cross and Blue 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 





$100,000,000 investment of 
life insurance companies, 
representing millions of pol- 
icyholders, is financing a 
gigantic power plant in the 
open country near Joppa, 
Ill., a town of 600 popula- 
tion, creating 1,500 new 
jobs. Plant site is shown 
above and architect’s draw- 
ing of plant to the right. 


Shield volume also shown in the table. 


In the same way, you should take a 
look at the table “Motor Vehicle Regis- 
trations & Insurance Records by States 
and Regions in 1951” on page 41. Au- 
tomobile insurance has become anothe 
huge segment of the business and now 
dominates, by far, the fire and casualty 
insurance lines. By taking some of the 
same suggestions as we made for the 
accident and health table earlier, we 
feel sure that you will derive a lot of 
valuable knowledge from such a study. 


200 Years 


LL this discussion on figures re- 

minds us of the bathing beauties 
pictured on page 51 of this issue. And 
they, in turn, remind us’ of one of the 
main highlights of the past month— 
the 200th Anniversary celebration of 
the founding of Mutual Insurance by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

So we'll bring our statistical talk to 
a close, and turn our attention toward 
Mutual Insurance. 

Appropriately enough, the festivities 
took place—for the most part—at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, during the week of October 12. 
It isn’t every day that one gets a chance 
to celebrate a 200th anniversary—con- 
sequently it was a busy week. We'd 
like to tell you about the happenings: 
the 2500 men who traveled, some from 
as far as California, to Philadelphia; 
about the Conference on Future Risk; 
the elections. But that would only spoil 
an interesting story, which begins on 
page 50. However, we can say that 
we're glad to present to you—as sort 
of a birthday present—the complete 
picture of such worthwhile activities. 
And in closing, we shout: “Happy 
Birthday!” 
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By 7. J. V. Cullen 
Editor, The Spectator 


The impress of 
the individual 
on the 
development 
of insurance 
in all 

its multiple 
means of 
protection 
against the 
financial stress 
from death, 
fire and 
accident 

gace to 
American 
Insurance 

its dynamic 
growth 
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Patterns 0 





N America the development of the 

insurance business throughout its 
history has followed an individualistic 
pattern. In England, for instance, the 
business was established upon a back- 
ground of marine and fire, and now it 
is divided into life and other than life 
underwriters. On the continent there 
is acceptance of either complete mul- 
tiple line underwriting or of specializa- 
tion. 

In America individual companies un- 
dertake such insurances as their direc- 
tive management deems advantageous 
to policyholders, and where there are 
such, stockholders. For instance, more 
and more life insurance companies now 
offer in addition to life protection, all 
forms of accident and health coverage, 
and in at least one instance, also per- 
sonal liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Fire carriers, while for years limit- 
ing their underwriting to fire, marine 
and allied lines, largely under the im- 
pact of the automobile, added a variety 
of casualty lines. Conversely, casualty 
companies have undertaken lately for 
the same reason, fire insurance cover- 
ages. Also as a result of pressure from 
the protest against state insurance, all 


types of carriers have entered the dis 
ability field to permit the needed facili- 
ties in that line in private carriers. 
Accident and health institutions are 
supplementing their basic protection 
with life insurance. In consequence 
there is a range of carriers including 
some which prosper and compete in 4 
number of the non-life fields. Due to 
state laws and regulations and certain 
agency agreements such as those which 
restricted the type of coverage and the 
number of producers per company in 
competitive areas, the practice of un- 
derwriting by groups of companies was 
established. Affiliates in some instances 
supplemented the writings of the par- 
ent company and in others paralleled 
those writings. The table herewith 
takes into consideration differences be- 
tween stock and mutual, reciprocal, 
state fund and hospital associations as 
well as between parent and affiliated 
corporations. Divisions are also made 
as to whether the basic underwriting 
coverage of each company is fire, life, 
casualty, compensation, accident and 
health, or automobile finance. 

This table presents items from the 
record of 72 companies each of which 
had premium writings other than life 
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last year in excess of $30 million. This 
is an increase of 13 in the number of 
those companies with such a volume 
over that of 1950. The bulk of the new 
companies are basically of the tradi- 
tional casualty underwriter. In many 
instances they are affiliates of fire insti- 
tutions. There was in general an in- 
crease in premium volume although 
due to the sag in production of the 
automobile during 1951, the premiums 
written by the automobile finance com- 
panies decreased. As a matter of fact, 
one of these companies fell below the 
$30 million mark. 

In another table the growth of com- 
panies writing life insurance in its vari- 
ous forms is set forth. The table only 
records those companies of the United 
States and Canada which have over 
$100 million of life insurance in force. 
The companies are presented under five 
general classifications: they are in or- 
der—companies which write ordinary 
insurance only; those that combine or- 
dinary with group; ordinary with in- 
dustrial; industrial only; and finally 
those which write all three types of 
life protection. Again the companies in 
each classification are divided into four 
sections based on volume in force. 
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These divisions are those with between 
$100 and $200 million outstanding; 
those between $200 and $500; between 
$500 million and a billion dollars and 
those with more than a billion dollars 
in force. The present tabulation indi- 
cates that the largest group and the 
fastest growing group are those which 
write group insurance as well as ordi- 
nary. Companies which confine their 
business to ordinary insurance only have 
a slower growth than the others. The 
most interesting recent development has 
been, of course, the entrance into the 
group insurance field of companies 
which, for a century of their years of 
operation, have restricted their writings 
to ordinary insurance. The table shows 
that the companies have increased from 
174 to 183 in 1951; with the ordinary 
only increasing from 39 to 40; ordinary 
and group companies from 79 to 92; 
ordinary and individuals, no changes; 
and the companies which write group 
and industrial as well as ordinary from 
40 to 39. We have but one industrial 
company in this million grouping. 

The insurance industry as a whole, 
it might be noted, has no problem of 
monopoly as have other industries 
where heavy percentages of the total 


business is done by two or three com- 
panies. Competition which has been 
and is the life of American progress 
reigns supreme throughout the insti- 
tution of property and life insurance. 
Individual management is paramount 
because the important factors of cost 
and operation cannot be placed within 
the limitations of the assembly line or 
unit price control. The personal touch 
dominates the arrangement of the 
protection program and can be accom- 
plished with minor exceptions, effec- 
tively, in any one of the insurance 
companies. New technological develop- 
ments, have influenced the pattern and 
types of insurance protection, fre- 
quently to the extent of creating cover- 
ages not dreamed of 50 years ago and 
insurance organizations larger and more 
complex than in 1900. 

With certain pride, insurance men 
should set forth not only the contribu- 
tion that the institution and its indi- 
vidual units make to American progress 
and welfare, but as well they may point 
out that the entire pattern of insurance 
and its growth in every phase evidences 
that the insurance industry most nearly 
could be taken as an example for every 
other industry to follow. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Good connection 


PERHAPS you're faced with costly damage suits 
from an automobile crash. Maybe your home has 
been robbed...or an employee has absconded 
with funds from your business... or an accident 
has disabled you. 

No matter where or when trouble strikes... 
you've got an expert trouble shooter as near as 
your telephone. He is the Maryland claims man 
and service is his middle name. 

In any case, the Maryland claims man takes 
over for you. He investigates. He settles for you 
promptly and fairly. He acts as your friend. 


You'll find this willing worker everywhere in the 
United States giving unsurpassed service. And 
you'll find him a specialist trained to handle any 
claim which may be filed against you or by you 
as a Maryland policyholder. 

Maryland claims men work as a team with the 
Maryland agent or broker who sells you protec- 
tion. Since all these men are expressly selected for 
their knowledge and experience, you can put your 
insurance problems in their hands withconfidence. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & br vkers 


— 


By stressing the teamwork of claims man and agent, this advertisement aims to help Maryland agents and brokers increase their volume. 
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FOOTNOTES 


(c) Accident and health, 1925. 


tT In the case of John Hancock, also workmen's compensation and lability. 


(g) Accident and health, 1s¥i. 


(e) Accident and health, 1928. 


* Assete and surplus inciude tife branch. 


(d) Accident and health, 1912. 
t No business between 1886 and 1907. 


(b) Accident and health, 1921. 


(a) Accident and health, 1919. 
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(g) Accident and health, 1s8¥i. 


























(e) Accident and health, 1928. 
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+ In the case of John Hancock, also workmen’s compensation and lability. 


(b) Accident and health, 1921. 





(a) Accident and health, 1919. 


Patterns of Growth of 183 Life Insurance Companies 
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The Cost of Your 
Automobile Insurance 


AUTOMOBILE liability insurance rates do not have to increase 
if you... and the rest of the nation’s motorists . . . do not 


want them to. 


No amount of inflation can affect the accident that does not 
happen. Increased costs of repairs and repair bills cannot be 


charged against the car that isn’t damaged. 


No court, no jury can be swayed to excessive awards for liabil- 


ity claims that do not exist. 


It all boils down to... sane driving and fewer accidents! 







Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


S.¥F.&G, =-- 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Applied to 
Provide Paid-up 
Additions and 
Annuities 

Amount 
694 
448 
155 
067 
044 
309 
380 
505 
483 
647 
523 
462 
334 
146 
650 
126 
709 
440 

b649 
681 
917 
294 
224 
865 
235 
800 
670 
637 
270 
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$ Amount 

94 

696 

909 

369 
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Application of Policyholders’ Dividends 
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5-ror-L at 21! 


Here’s a new policy with new sales appeal for the 
Juvenile market. 
National Life’s Estate Builder, issued to children aged 
0 to 14*, increases 5-fold in face amount at age 21. 
(Premium remains level to age 65.) 
When age 21 is reached, no further evidence of insurability 
is required, regardless of health, occupation, war or 
aviation hazards. 
The Estate Builder builds reserves quickly. More cash is 
available for education or emergencies. 

| The Estate Builder teaches a poston lesson in thrift— 
has more appeal to parents and grandparents. 
Today’s high estate taxes encourage gifts to children and 
| rere —open more sales opportunities for the 

state Builder. 

The very substantial cash values which this policy builds 
up may be taken in cash or used to provide a life income 
at retirement. 













*New York ages 5 to 14 





The Estate Builder is a brand new policy. And it’s one of the most $ 
appealing contracts ever offered. We urge you to learn more about it. If you 
are a full-time agent of another life company, we solicit only surplus and 
special business not acceptable to your company. fe 


National Life of VERMONT£ 
Insucance Company Maontpelien ~ 


FOUNDED IN 1850 ..A MUTUAL COMPANY. . OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Net Investment Earnings of 95 Property Insurance Companies 


















| Percentage 
of Invest- 
Net Percentage ment Net 
interest | of invest-| Earnings Interest 
Mean * Dividends ment Paid to Mean * Dividends 
COMPANY Invested | and Rents Stock- Invested | and Rents 
Funds to Inv. | holders as Funds Earned 
(1961-50) 1951 Funds | Dividends | (1950-49) 1950 
$ $ Jo %o $ $ %o 
892 Stock - 
Ne Oe 9,277,670,399| 273,926,498, 3.0 a65.3 | 8,447,041,578| 255,191,605, 3.0 
2.8 39.3 148,751,649, 4,362,633, 2.9 
2.6 74.9 107,476,847) 2,871,713} 2.7 
2.8 86.5 2,563,013, 2.7 
2.9 68.8 19,699,824) 637,412} 3.2 
2.7 106.7 49,624,248, 1, 2.8 
1.8 95.4 54,558,300} 989,672) 1.8 
3.7 42.3 46,634,011, 1,921,928) 4.1 
2.9 39.7 28,477,226, 829,197, 2.9 
3.7 62.9 21,434,846 437, 3.6 
3.2 62.8 87,759,405, 3,003,584) 3.4 
2.8 43.6 33,201,312) 983,154) 3.0 
Surety 2.7 63.4 47,21 1,462,781; 3.1 
7 2.6 45.4 62,432,572} 1,364,121} 2.2 
Casualty Corp. . 23,254,225 1.9 50.1 21,769,483! 435,906 2.0 
Boston Insurance, Mass. . . 47,603,858, 1,768,287, 3.7 69.3 | 44,188,433 1,687,612) 3.8 
Camden Fire... ........... 26,077,878| 874,878, 3.4 57.2 | 24,280,494 3.7 
Century Indemnity... ..... 31,836,200! 127, 2.4 .. | 28,456,542) 768, 2.7 
Commercial insurance....._.. 36,025,756) 1,220,212| 3.4 32.8 | 32,614,853) 1,148,293) 3.5 
Commerical Union.........._. 22,551,081 765,678, 3.4 cl47.8 | 21,758,228 709,145 3.3 
Connecticut Fire............. 43,747,697, 1,582,819 3.6 44.2 | 39,240,689 1,385,326, 3.5 
Continental Casualty, 111. vamneel 3,497,046, 2.9 53.6 | 102s. 2.933.400 2.9 
Insurance, N. Y 241,778,743, 8,546,818, 3.5 73.1 | 217,712,366) 8,380,251) 3.8 
Employers Liability Assur..... . 70,844,972) 1,851,436} 2.6 040.2 67, | 1,845,755) 2.7 
Employers a 45,321,300 993,037; 2.2 a48.7 | 41,158,208; 955,519, 4.6 
Federal Insurance, N. J 47,631,865 1,823,541) 2.8 66.5 | 42,341,676) 1,292,026, 3.1 
& Casualty... 132,127,990) 5,055,584, 3.8 26.7 115,289,808! 4,775,883; 4.1 
Fidelity & Deposit of Md... .. . 43,728,21 1,160,283! 2.7 77.0 41,070,266, 1,069,896, 2.6 
_ Saapeher 209,997,678, 6,871,924 3.3 72.7 184,200,792} 6,742,766, 3.7 
Fire Ass 50,013,597, 1,629,517/ 3.3 64.2 43,025,750 1,599,601) 3.7 
Fireman’s Fund, Calif........ 156,448,381| 4,057,881, 2.6 78.9 145,781,973, 3,711,466) 2.5 
Fireman's Fund indemnity....| 53,813,306) 1,293,871 2.4 48,746,908 1,168,734 2.4 
's Insurance, N. J... .. 90,005,912 4,019,997, 4.5 42.1 83,650,493, 2,559,861) 3.1 
General Acc. Fire & Life... 73,408,971, 2,329,895) 3.2 052.6 | 69,285,512) 2,152,396, 3.1 
| Casualty of Kian ee 697,527, 2.6 al2.6 | 22,990,047, 618,975) 2.7 
General Exchange Insurance...| 107,950,986} 1,936,236) 1.8 309.9 91,963,741 1,641,004 1.8 
General ins. Co, of America...| 64,848,360] 1,761,210 2.7 120.2 56,827,123} 1,748,216, 3.1 
| .....| 67,663,888} 1,458,203) 2.5 41.1 51,549,301; 1,347,533} 2.6 
Glens Falls | me 30,578,981 712,756, 2.3 =i 28,610,542) 678,084, 2.4 
Glens Falls Insurance... 56,969,372; 1,199,520 2.1 108.4 62,020,408; 1,088,083 2.1 
Globe Indemnity.....- ||| 68,127,329} 1 2.7 49.3 67,324,842} 1,965,630} 2.9 
Great American Indemnity 42,463,258, 1,469,074, 3.5 40.8 39,381,071} 1,364,637) 3.5 
Great Insurance. 101,104,238; 3,867, 3.8 64.6 \ 3,694,974 4.2 
Hanover Fire........... 37,347,787| 1,088, 1.5 58.8 34,313,156} 1,013,632} 2.9 
Hartford Acc. & Indemnity 176,979,655, 4,708,471, 2.7 21.2 165,365,103) 4,215,191, 2.5 
| 260,249,070) 6,846 2.6 70.1 240,580,193) 7,252,781) 3.0 
Hartford Steam Boiler. ...... 29,638,583 703} 2.8 58.1 25,713,415, 768,390 3.0 
' PSR SS 32,957,573} 981,018) 3.0 5 23,542,918, 738,794) 3.1 
Home Insurance, N. Y........| 306,482,079} 10,071,538} 3.3 71.5 281,120,933} 10,778,771; 3.8 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A....| 107,595,237} 4,012,543} 3.7 31.2 93,655,544; 3,649,128, 3.9 
ins. Co. of North America... | 334,955,497) 12,502,438) 3.7 72.3 283,308,692) 11,614,706) 4.1 
Liverpool & London & Globe...| 32,916,529} 920,054) 2.8 049.7 30,161,670' 902,522) 3.0 
London Guar. & Acc......... 25,112,752 754,272; 3.0 059.7 23,670,341; 724,618) 3.1 
Maryland Casualty...__ ...| 97,137,955] 2,852,269) 2.9 62.2 89,752,778} 2,491,617) 2.8 
Mass. Bonding & Ins........__| 45,962,517, 1,362,378) 3.0 58.7 43,500,060] 1,512,151; 3.5 
Merchants Fire, New York....| 35,236,997, 964,228) 2.7 99.6 27,173,738, 892,131, 3.3 
5 | | | | 
Metropolitan Casualty of N. Y.| 30,859,763) 1,093,780, 3.5 36.6 | 28,897,013 1,048,450| 3.6 
National Fire, Hartford... _.. 82,162,666, 2,028,925, 2.5 61.6 73,886,940| 1,841,721; 2.5 
National Surety Corp. of N. ¥..| 44,910,110, 1,409,445) 3.1 70.9 41,601,522 1,335,430, 3.2 
National Union Fire, Pa... .. 38,304,194, 1,138,678 3.0 56.2 |  36,840,742| 1,123,000! 3.0 
New Amsterdam Cas. Co. __ pans 1,383,529, 2.1 54.2 | 60,981,659 1,222,088, 2.0 
New Hampshire Fire.........| 29,447,665 866,951 2.9 82.2 | 25,846,912 al 3.4 | 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas.........| 24,027,569} 426,123) ‘1.8 9 | 20,791,644, 405,428} «1.9 
Niagara Fire... ... Scala 62.332.908, 2,556,570, 4.1 35.2 | 54,858,216) 2,492,056 4.5 | 
N. A. Cas. & Sur. Reins. Corp..| 46,930,821' 1,294,259) 2.8 23.2 | (j)24,490,629) 1,198,152) 4.9 
North British & Mercantile. . 19,148,692, 568,865 3.0 100.8 17,886,256) magia 3.1 
North River Insurance... 42,574,897} 1,619,608 3.8 59.3 38,148,107| 1,439,969 3.8 
Northwestern National Ins... 32,399,297, 1,175,176! 3.6 49.0 28,787,410, 1,061,652, 3.7 
Ocean Acc. & Guarantee...._| 25,286,652 852,551, 3.4 | cl04.3 24,592,239, 847.402, 3.4 
Ohio Casualty ins.......... | 29,349,775 627,196 2.1 76.5 26,225,582 578,868, 2.2 
Pacific Employers ins......... 33,653,124] 432,761 1.3 28.1 1 071 338,811, 1.7 
Pacific indemnity.............| 32,109,693) 921,450 2.9 | 280.1 29,276,215 907,801, 3.1 
Pennsylvania Fire... ......... 23,362,272; 731,086} 3.1 | 61.6 22,008,819, 720,674, 3.3 
Penna. Mfrs. Assn. 24,706,126, 574,840 2.3 | «740.0 23,529,747, 513,857} 2.2 
Phila. F.&M.ins............| 47 | 1,847,550 3.9 | = 40.6 42,132,811, 1,766,175} 4.2 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford...| 103,170,432; 3,166,096 3.1 71.1 664, 2,978,343) ae. | 

























































































Percentage 
of invest- nat 
Earnings Interest | of Invest- 
Paid to Mean * | Dividende | ment 
Stock- Invested | and Rents 
holders as Funds Earned to Inv. 
Dividends | (1949-48) 1949 Funds 
%o $ $ Jo 
a71.4 | 7,448,314,339| 211,959,978} 2.8 
41.3 134,007,034) 3,790,520) 2.8 
78.4 2,661,107| 2.7 
97.5 83,164,688} 2,320,336, 2.8 
65.9 18,297,128) 684,623} 3.2 
128.8 35,163,231, 825,610} 2.3 
101.0 48,851,112 695,979) 1.4 
41.6 42,248 1,694,430/ 4.0 
42.2 25,784,494, 737,104) 2.9 
48.5 18,732,525, 667,745 3.6 
59.9 76,466,413} 2,346,890) 3.1 
57.0 28,601,084] 848,037) 3.0 
61.5 | 38,729 1,407,595, 3.6 
51.3 | 53,732,394) 1,364,121) 2.6 
47.1 20,009,361, 479,237} 2.4 
72.4 38,898,409} 1,411,845, 3.6 
59.5 21,816,535 789,610} 3.6 
13.0 25,278,038, 671,772} 2.7 
21.8 27,918,819, 937,518} 3.4 
133.1 12,800,278, 646,83 5.1 
50.5 | 14,390.204| 1,162,062} 3.4 
59.0 | 84,657,760) 2,400,168} 2.8 
74.5 185,529,376} 7,200,418) 3.9 
81.3 64,689,343, 1,701,064) 2.6 
a59.8 37,186,275, 832, 2.2 
68.1 38,167,327} 1,108,460) 2.9 
28.3 102,237,244, 3,945,816) 3.9 
84.1 38,108,860| 905,920) 2.4 
74.1 154,717,552} 5,733,532) 3.7 
55.1 34,668,236 1,082,624, 3.1 
90.3 132,665,052} 3,221,478} 2.4 
Som 41,971,831] 995,368) 2.4 
59.4 72,121,090} 1,881,149 2.6 
60.2 62,601,424) 1,919,649 3.1 
a42.8 19,965,229) 458,042) 2.3 
ee 60,320,745, 1,098,565, 1.8 
| 
a102.6 49,292,241; 1,516,857) 3.1 
44.5 | 47,063,319) | 1,168,447) 2.5 
be fi 25,204,394, 541,289) 2.1 
119.5 47,128,102; 908,141, ‘1.9 
50.9 7 1,742,974 2.8 
44.0 35,315,495 1,122,413] 3.2 
67.7 76,845,509, 2,899,581 3.8 
63.1 30,787,980, 901,479} 2.9 
47.4 146,196,784, 3,542,073) 2.4 
66.2 212,036,211, 6,469,939 3.1 
62.5 24,248,785 714,296) 2.9 
46.7 20,951,251, 651,567) 3.1 
92.7 | 258,320,294) 9,192,872) 3.6 
34.3 81,861,999 2,967,223} 3.6 
62.3 233,020,443} 9,562,213} 4.1 
061.3 28,165,916, 760,921) 2.7 
42.3 22,397,338) 677,78, 3.0 
65.1 | 82,046,400) 2,142,916, 2.6 
52.9 | 40,967,229) 1,306,533) 3.2 
94.2 | one 788,266) 2.9 
23.8 | 25,119,965 877,603 3.5 
67.9 | 65,454,840, 1,570,862 2.4 
104.8 | 38,257,030, 1,141,630, 2.9 
55.2 34,161,005, 987,183} 2.9 
59.3 55,939,663} 1,351,479, 2.4 
76.0 23,694,824, 857,951] 3.6 
b771.9 20,468,946 407, 2.0 
36.1 47,250,409, 2,087,910) 4.4 
275.7 3,539,249) 79,706, 2.3 
cl13.2 | 16,807,343 $01,949, 3.0 
66.7 | 34,123,616) 1,287,641) 3.8 
45.6 | 25,076,001 921,411) 3.7 
99.4 24,110,535 798, 3.3 
65.6 20,590,953, 450,641} 2.2 
608.5 | _— 258,856, 1.6 
al36.9 | 25,889,173} 803,495) 3.1 | 
62.4 20,514,024, 666,520} 3.2 
709.9 22,025,510) , 23 | 
56.6 36,511,747, 1,419,745, 3.9 | 
71.8 83,160,378 3.2 | 
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Net Investment Earnings of 95 Property Insurance Companies 
erce Percentage Percentage Percentage 
f Invest. of Invest- of invest- of invest- 

mont Net Percentage} ment Net ment ment 
Ear: ings Interest | of Invest-| Earnings Interest | of Invest-| Earnings Interest | of Invest-| Earnings 
Paid Mean * | Dividends| ment | Paidto | Mean * ment | Paidto | Mean * Paid to 
Stock. COMPANY Invested | and Rents | Earnings Stock- Invested | and Rents | Earni Stock- Invested | and Rents | Earnings Stock- 
olders a Fi Earned to Inv. | holders as Funds Earned to Inv. | holders as Funds to Inv. | holders as 
dividends (1951-50) 1951 Funds Dividends | (1950-49) 1950 Funds Dividends | (1949-48) 1949 F Dividends 
% $ $ % % $ $ Jo % $ J % 
80.0 Providence-Washi Ins....| 38,726,825) 1,105,204 2.9 68.8 34,297,712 2.7 64.6 29,265,857) 2.9 71.7 
ween Insurance of Amer...... 51,558,868} 1,470,025 2.9 54.4 47,014,310} 1,412,026 3.0 58.4 40,759,124) 1,152,961 2.8 65.0 
47.5 yal Indemnity............. 72,781,196 2.8 4.9 68,254,718 x 2.8 62.4 58, 2.6 54.8 
82.0 Royal Insurance, Liverpool....| 35,124,765 978,911 2.8 055.3 31,820,877; 383 3.1 065.1 29,653,796 833,607 2.8 046.2 
80.8 St. Paul F. & M. Insurance....| 98,266,596) 3,729,970 3.8 66.5 91,720,241) 3,513,872 3.8 68.3 81,232,459) 3,181,638 3.9 62.9 
ani St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 44,349,331; 1,486,131 3.4 40.4 41,162,113) 1,355,338 3.3 4.3 35,940,973) 1,214,376) 3.4 41.2 
Insurance, Conn. . . . 2.7 83.8 20,260,615 554, 2.7 80.2 18, 1,27: 2.5 86.7 
143.7 | eee 38,137,684) 1,051,574 2.8 380.4 29,712,333 613,666 2.1 733.3 16,579,895 283,054 1.7 529.9 
47.2 — F. & M. ins. 129,535; 2,033,815 2.8 68.8 66,264,272} 1,723,851 2.6 77.2 1,723,851 2.9 77.2 
50.9 Accident... 63,585,673, 1,302,663) 2.0 60.5 58,752,980, 1,201,080) 2.0 65.6 53,183,997} 1,036,275) 1.9 68.9 
ro Swiss Reinsurance. . 56,412,143) 1,635, 2.9 87.1 49,061,173) 1,263,606 2.6 04.2 42,271,896) 1 2.4 08.8 
._.  —esearenees 60,181,289} 1,124,868: 1.9 14.2 53,095, 939,763 1.8 17.0 022 1.8 20.1 
56.8 Travelers Indemnity ‘| 112, 981, 1.8 45.4 98, 1,846,759} 1.7 72.9 81,210,860, 1 1.7 64.9 
53.3 Travelers Insurance. ......... 268,411,511) 7,610,682 2.8 73.6 250,210,492} 7,085,309 2.8 79.0 696,257} 6,039,592 2.6 72.9 
51.3 United States Casualty. . 26,710,878 2.2 11.3 848,262) 620,122 2.0 12.9 23,826,683 543, 2.3 12.4 
~ United States Fid., & Guar.....| 161,035,868] 4,577,105) 2.8 61.2 | 142,223,108] 4,449,108, 3.1 62.9 | 119,380,119) 3, 2.7 62.4 
United States Fire............ 69,186,570} 2,672,980; 3.9 59.8 57,715,705, 2,055,866 3.6 58.4 51,996,977, 1 3.5 65.7 
72.8 United States Guarantee 420,920] 1,025,378 2.8 65.1 33,042,360, 949,262) 2.9 65.8 30,163,648 2.7 59.5 
14.9 Westchester Fire............. | 42,453,130) 1,644,545 3.9 60.8 37,533,237; 1,465,069 3.9 68.3 916,953) 1 3.9 76.5 
Pi Zurich Gen’l. Acc. & Liab... 62,451,025) 1,737,621 2.8 a 58,668,824) 1,475,384 2.5 d .1 52,889,147; 1 2.2 084.1 
5112.1 mo 
60.2 
62.5 *—Mean invested funds are total real estate mortgage loans, bonds and e—Does not include $600,000 stock dividend in 1949. 
69.4 stocks for two-year period divided by two. f—Does not include $2,500,000 stock dividend in 1949. 
132.4 a—Includes dividends to policyholders. g—Over 1 c 
“60.1 b—Dividends to palleaholion. j—Under a transfer and assumption agreement, this company assumed 
72.2 c—Net remittances to home office. all of the business and liabilities of the U. 8. branch of the European General 
d—Net remittances from home office. Reinsurance Company Ltd., as of September 30, 1950. 
34.2 
088.0 
70.6 
55.4 
80.7 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses 


HE underwriting and investment 

profits and losses of 200 stock 
companies primarily engaged in fire in- 
surance and 150 stock companies doing 
primarily casualty lines, are presented 
in this issue of THE SpecTATOR. 

Property insurance companies as a 
whole had unfavorable underwriting 
experience during 1951. The con- 
stantly rising inflationary spiral was 
one of the major factors in reducing 
profits. Replacement costs for parts 
and matrials have risen sharply, as have 
labor costs. This was felt by all seg- 
ments of the business, but most keenly 
by casualty underwriters, particularly 
in automobile lines. Stock fire com- 
panies suffered heavy losses from wind- 
storms, tornadoes, and explosions in 
the latter part of 1950. Many of these 
losses were not reported until 1951. 

The windstorm that lashed the east- 
ern seaboard caused millions of dol- 
lars worth of damage and can be prop- 
erly classed in the same category as the 
San Francisco earthquake and the great 
Chicago fire. Many of those losses 
went unreported in 1950, and therefore 
became incurred losses for 1951. 

Premiums earned for the 200 stock 
fire insurance companies amounted to 
$2,251,741,428 which was an increase 
of $259,103,506, over the 1950 figure. 
Losses incurred, including adjustment 
expenses aggregated to $1,208,555,097 
for a loss ratio on an earned basis of 
53.7 per cent, 2.4 per cent higher than 
the 1950 ratio. Underwriting expenses 
incurred totaled $999,900,704, and re- 
sulted in an expense ratio of 44.4 per 
cent which was .4 per cent less than the 
1950 ratio, reflecting the fact that de- 
spite inflation and high costs, the fire 
companies have managed through ex- 
cellent management to keep operating 
expenses down to a minimum. 

The higher losses incurred in 1951 
by the fire companies plus underwriting 
expenses left them with an underwrit- 
ing profit of $43,285,627 or 1.9 per cent 
of premiums earned, 2.0 per cent less 
than in 1950. 

The underwriting ratios for 100 fire 
companies varied very little from the 
ratios given for the 200 stock fire com- 
panies. The underwriting profit ratio 
came to 2.2 per cent which was only .2 
per cent above the ratio for the 200 
companies. 

The investment income earned, capital 
gains or losses and other income for the 
200 stock fire companies amounted to 
$168,386,057. This amount was an in- 
crease of $16,599,979 over 1950. 

Federal income taxes for the 200 
stock fire companies came to $42,969,- 
618 and left a net income of $168,702,- 
066, which was only $537,310 above the 
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1950 figure. The net income figure 
(after taxes) for the 100 stock fire 
companies amounted to $156,353,272, 
an increase of $5,107,339 over 1950. 

Dividends to stockholders for the 200 
stock fire companies amounted to $91,- 
573,873 an increase of $1,404,213 over 
the previous year. Gain in surplus in 
miscellaneous items, which included 
capital changes and surplus adjust- 
ments, came to $176,072,943, which 
was $69,934,760 less than the 1950 
figure. Increase in surplus to policy- 
holders during 1951 totaled $253,201,- 
136 and was $70,801,663 under the 1950 
figure. 

Dividends to stockholders for 100 
stock fire companies in 1951 amounted 
to $84,808,395 and was $2,029,481 
above 1950. Gain in surplus in miscel- 
laneous items came to $164,256,854 
and was $65,065,611 less than the pre- 
vious year. Increase in surplus to 
policyholders amounted to $235,801,- 
731. This figure was $61,987,753 under 
the 1950 figure. 


Casualty Companies 


The underwriting and investment pic- 
ture for the 150 stock casualty com- 
panies shown in this issue looked very 
dark during 1951. Some casualty 
companies, operating as multiple line 
companies, were hit hard by the high: 
loss experience from extended coverage, 
windstorm and hail lines, probably be- 
cause their small volume did not give 
them enough spread. In addition to 
these losses, the companies’ experiences 
in the automobile lines continued to be 
poor, due to the continued rise in au- 
tomobile accidents during the year. 
The present rcund of rate increases is 
an attempt of the insurers to alleviate 
their losses. 

Premiums earned for the 150 stock 
casualty companies in 1951 amounted 
to $2,681,561,765. Losses incurred in- 
cluding adjustment expenses totaled ty 
$1,800,651,206. This amount was 4 
sharp rise in losses incurred of $379,- 


388,821 over 1950. The loss ratio to 
premiums earned was 67.1 per cent, 
6.8 per cent over 1950. Expenses in- 
curred amounted to $963,174,107, an 
increase of $86,228,651 over 1950. The 
expense ratio to premiums earned was 
35.9 per cent, 1.3 per cent less than 
1950, one bright spot that helped miti 
gate a rather unfavorable underwriting 
situation and reflected capable and effi- 
cient management. 

Underwriting losses during 1951 
amounted to $82,263,548 as compared 
with the underwriting profit of $57,098,- 
772 recorded for these companies in 
1950. The underwriting loss ratio to 
premiums earned was —3.0 per cent 
compared to the profit ratio of 2.5 per 
cent in 1950. 

Investment income, capital gains and 
losses and other income totaled $121,- 
361,351. This amount was $15,392,516 
over the previous year. Net income 
(after federal income taxes of $19,044,- 
997) amounted to $20,052,806 and was 
$99,480,908 less than 1950 due to the 
loss experienced from underwriting. 

Dividends to stockholders amounted 
to $63,577,948. 

The 150 stock casualty companies 
registered a gain in surplus in miscel- 
laneous items, including capital 
changes and surplus adjustments which 
amounted to $98,255,022. This amount 
was $39,181,045 less than the 1950 fig- 
ure. Increase in surplus to _policy- 
holders aggregated to $54,729,880, 
which was $127,855,295 less than the 
1950 figure. 

The underwriting and investment pic- 
ture of the 200 stock fire insurance 
companies and the 150 stock casualty 
insurance companies are shown in the 
graph accompanying this article. The 
percentage in the case of the 200 fire 
companies is 11.2 per cent, which is 
the percentage of inerease in surplus 
to policyholders taken to premiums 
earned. The percentage for the 150 
stock casualty companies on the same 
basis equals 2.0 per cent. 
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Increase in surplus to policyholders: Fire, 11.2%; Casualty, 2.0% 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses=1951 
(Record of 200 Stock Fire Insurance Companies ) 




















Losses 
Incurred Ex- 
Including penses Underw. 
Gain or Increaseor Adj. In- Profit or 
Losses Under- Net Income Loss in crease Exps. curred Loss to 
Name and Location Incurred writing Investment After Dividends Surplus in Surplus to Pre- to Pre- Pre- 
of Company Premiums (incl. Adj. Expenses Profitor income Other Federal Federal to Stock- in Misc. to Policy- miums miums miums 
Earned Exp.) Incurred Loss Income Taxes Taxes holders Items holders Earned Earned Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ %o % %o 
Aetna, Hartford.................. 60,316,795 32,801,169 27,752,836 —237,212 3,005,113 414,404 —105,977 3,288,283 2,250,000 1,084,082 2,122,364 54.4 46.0 —.4 
Agricultural, New York............ 11,343,861 6,068,272 5,366,816 —91,228 610,32 272,469 151,444 123 ,000 337,728 557,851 53.5 47.3 —.8 
Albany Insurance, New York....... 1,303,993 660, 582,647 60,591 120,061 41,197 / 154,386 100,000 52,736 107,122 50.7 44.7 4.6 
Alliance Assurance, London........ 2,839,880 1,708,411 842, 288,502 208,2 —791 169,576 326,411 836 55,908 —138,516 60.1 29.7 10.2 
Ailled Fire, WOR... .. 02s ccccese 740,713 383,573 244,288 112,851 39,670 684 6,408 146,798 117,746 4,743 33, 51.8 33.0 15.2 
Allstate Fire, Chicago............. 6,825,055 3,563,494 2,607,452 654,107 172,762  —2,180 365,933 Stee ..:.... 230,204 688,961 52.2 38.2 9.6 
American Alliance, New York...... 8,135,580 4,569,011 3,571,072 —4,503 835,728 456 94,518 777,163 450,000 953,407 1,280,570 56.2 43.9 -.1 
American and “_ ~ New York... 7,535,836 4,249,123 3,135,541 151,171 457,804 99,968 246,340 462, 250,000 —5,691 206,913 56.4 41.6 2.0 
Amer. Av. & Gen., Reading........ 4,873,173 2,832,215 2,467,507 —426,549 275,484 150,262 1,327 —2,132 “asin 68,981 66,850 58.2 50.6 -—8.8 
American Bankers, Miami......... 2,720,125 1,247,669 1,376,702 95,754 35,925 —5,189 55,034 71,456 12,000 —33,298 26,158 45.9 50.6 3.5 
American Central, St. Louis........ 6.252,025 3,026,230 3,053,258 172,536 345,474 —8,476 180,568 328,965 150,000 298,612 477,577 48.4 48.8 2.8 
American Eagle, New York........ 14,730,387 7,165,972 6,307,798 1,256,615 1,889,454 540 919,344 2,559,275 800, 3,801,919 194 48.7 42.8 8.5 
American Equitable, New York..... 13,274,594 7,339,758 6,578,546 —643,712 849,933 —2,991 4, 198,818 450,000 1,030,654 779,472 55.2 49.6 —4.8 
American Fidelity, New York... ... 4,410,395 3,227,588 1,800,028 —617,221 226,076 308 —34,1 — 151,688 56,000 7,977 —199,690 73.2 40.8 —14.0 
American Fire, Galveston.......... 210,652 143,509 901 — 19,154 —1,047 1,257 Boe —5,720 —4,462 68.2 39.8 -—8.0 
American General, Houston. ..... . 6,646,117 4,230,571 2,852,507 —436,961 E> oscsGhi > btexbns —80,411 210,000 833,640 543,229 63.7 42.9 —6.6 
American Home Fire, New York. . . 1,425, 722, 747.408 —44,232 184,926 4, 15,117 169,917 79,958 444,514 534,473 50.7 652.4 —3.1 
American Insurance, Newark... .. . 54,767,313 30,737,479  26,009,989—1,980,155 3,182,964 1,825,184 21,228 3,008,766 2,000,000 2,765,616 3,772,382 66.1 47.6 -—3.6 
American National, New York...... 1,952,48 1,072,127 762,065 118,289 236,134 4,094 88,676 269,841 125,000 149,347 294,189 54.9 39.0 6.1 
ican New York...... 7,662,782 3,623,148 4,080,406 —40,772 k 56,541 27,969 272,019 100,000 247,154 419,173 47.3 53.2 —.5 
American Security, Atlanta........ 3,967,860 2,127,500 1,769,517 70,843 61,186 7,247 37,424 101,851 30,000 —9,542 62, 53.6 44.6 1.8 
American Union, New York........ 2,969,800 1,609,418 1,676,872 —316,490 216,233 5,522 1 —94,929 150,000 26,793 —218,134 64.2 56.5 --10.7 
Assurance Co. of America, N. Y 1,982,641 1,205,031 891,577 —113,967 71,330 rn —1,999 13,091 487,020 471, 60.7 45.0 —65.7 
Atlas Assurance, Ltd., London. . .. . 5,925, 3,090,351 2,562,489 272,397 92,183 221,986 426,420 $198,132 1 762, 62.2 43.2 4.6 
Automobile insurance, Hartford.... 45,697,385 21,975,362 20,431,003 3,291,018 1,762,694 —5,275 2,004,724 713 800,000 2,766,403 48.1 44.7 7.2 
Bankers and Shippers, New York... 7,158,434 3,654, 3,035,249 468,827 333,229 —473 306,340 243 216,000 575,952 855,195 51.1 42.4 6.5 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh...... . 2,072, 1,123,208 1,445,681 —496,529 152,435 149 —27,300 —316,644 40,000 64,173 —302,471 54.2 69.8 —24.0 
Boston Insurance, Boston.......... 20,857,676 12,094,775 9,636,662 —873,761 1,768,286 167,815 26,742 1,035,598 1,225,000 1,245,621 J 9 58.0 46.2 —4.2 
British Foreign, Liverpool.......... 4,134,658 2,290,325 1,728,375 115,958 265,519 11,636 140,359 252,755 $139,744 6,618 119,629 55.4 41.8 2.8 
British America, New York........ 1,970,013 1,070,936 808, 90,552 137,764 2,576 67,806 163,085 65,4 78,311 75,906 54.4 41.0 4.6 
British General, London........... 821,265 404,798 393,656 22,811 64,032 -—3,702 —2,526 85,666 {676,790 23,783 786,239 49.3 47.9 2.8 
Buckeye Union, Columbus......... 2,066,118 777 988,517 116,824 98,727 1,653 78,662 138,542 50,000 —35,044 53,497 46.5 47.8 5.7 
Buffalo Insurance, Buffalo......... 3,798,352 1,947,066 1,978,792 —127,506 225,310 34,583 —171 132,558 140,000 195,224 187,782 51.3 52.1 —3.4 
Caledonian American, New York... 796, 411,922 447,886 —63,223 41208 -—2,221........ —23,465 ....... 37,285 13,820 61.7 656.2 —7.9 
Caledonian, Edinburgh. ........... 4,304,125 2,308,641 2,405,926 —410,442 160,002 —4,265 -—15,823 -—238,882 123,748 -—281,757 —544,389 53.6 55.9 -—9.5 
California Ins., San Francisco... . . 3,468,491 1,706,946 1,641,236 120, 239, —7,862 137,591 14, 100,000 t 155,535 49.2 47.3 3.6 
Camden Fire Association, Camden.. 13,832,887 7,573,447 213, 46,381 874,878 —11,921 162,074 747,262 500,000 901,571 1,148,833 64.8 44.9 3 
Centennial Insurance, New York... 5,809,587 3,781,821 1,924,353 103,409 215,377 —22,801 —12,500 308,486 214,483 —325,736 —231,733 65.1 33.1 1.8 
Christiana General, New York... .. 3,071, 1,311,590 458,000 272,130 91,243 1,584 48,146 306,809 =i... 44,104 360,915 42.7 48.4 8.9 
Century, Ltd., Edinburgh.......... 4,237,182 448,269 2,067,042 —278,129 331,982 156,212 26,390 183,675 $100,188 177,597 261,084 57.8 48.8 —6.6 
Charter Oak, Hartford............ 1,576,685 751,428 791,188 34,069 eer 43,541 63,708 40,000 —335 23,373 47.7 50.1 2.2 
Citizen's Insurance, Jersey City. . . . 1,323,157 263 576,745 94,149 181,335 278 73,809 201,953 100,000 127,745 229,699 49.3 43.6 7.1 
Colonial Assurance, Philadelphia. . . 647,079 244,499 366,703 35,877 62,112 12,285 16,860 93,415 10,000 36,571 119,986 37.8 56.7 5.5 
Columbia Insurance, New York... . 1,803,200 959,985 887,825 —44,610 126,158 —5,646 4,680 71,222 100,000 18,403 10,376 53.3 49.2 —2.5 
Commerce Insurance, Glens Falls. . 5,483,878 3,207,877 2,347,948 —71,947 265,091 88,452 50,173 214... : 647,511 934 58.5 42.8 —1.3 
Commercial Union Fire, New York.. 2,727,066 1,343, 1,310,846 72,942 165,526 7,361 021 166,808 60,000 104,528 211,337 49.2 48.1 2.7 
Commercial Union, London........ 13,981,493 7,311,785 6,335, 334,412 765,677 4,409 922 1,031,577 $1,131,991 556,233 455,819 62.3 465.3 2.4 
Commonwealth, New York. ....... 4,698,4 2, 2,101,358 31,636 345,562 2,819 79,538 300,478 200,000 205,815 306,294 54.6 44.7 m 
Concordia Fire, Milwaukee........ 4,661,352 2,604,662 2,048,302 8,388 340,029 3,917 685,486 1,150,000 —353,866 —818,380 55.7 43.9 2 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford......... 19,395,151 10,590,961 9,411,683 —607,493 1,582,819 182,425 2,317 1,155,433 700,000 1,771,051 2,226,484 54.6 48.5 -—3.1 
Continental, New York............ 63,933,526 34,315,431 25,982,761 3,635,333 8,546,818 9,207 2,887,231 9,304,127 6,248,259 15,825,039 18, 53.7 40.6 5.7 
Detroit Fire and Marine, Detroit 3,254,136 ,786, 1,452,337 15,318 329,020 -—9,617 43,674 291,047 150,000 557,760 698,807 54.9 44.6 6 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque....... 2,803,256 1,437,885 1,533,794 —168,423 119,692 | ees —43,487 46,000 106,055 16,567 51.3 54.7 —6.0 
Eagle Fire, New York............. 2,543,868 $1,608,612 1,253,889 —318,633 173,154 . ieeeeerss —134,584 ....... 24,759 —109,826 63.2 49.3 —12.5 
le Star, London............... 1,485,016 913,217 536,994 34,803 178,920 17,238 21,282 209,680 $130,356 200,207 279,531 61.5 36.2 2.3 
Empire State, Watertown.......... 2,835, 1,517,068 1,340,978 —22,081 158,570 —3,693 22,342 10,454 000 27,374 117,828 53.5 47.3 —.8 
loyers Fire, Boston........... 11,633,120 71, 5,303,317 858,500 411,295 80,415 749,667 150,000 439 831,106 47.0 45.6 7.4 
Equitable F. & M., Providence... . . 3,879,030 2,118,192 1,870,661 —109,823 443 —17, 4,481 110,000 561,570 54.6 48.2 -—2.8 
Eureka Security, New York........ 6,598,909 ,616 3,374,668 —285,376 319,320 102,670 5,753 . 207,663 63.2 61.1 —4.3 
Federal insurance, Flemington... . . 18,909,815 783 7,913,393 109,638 1,323,541 —27,924 293,964 1,111,290 880,000 2,600,508 2,831,798 67.6 41.8 6 
Fidelity-Phoenix, New York....... 52,846,887 021, 20,905,636 2,919,670 6,871,924 22,155 2,142,899 7,626,539 4,998,732 19,760,302 22,388,110 654.9 39.6 5.5 
Fire Association of Philadelphia.... 23,801, 14,100,699 11,141,473—1,440,883 1,629,516 1,095,138 121,090 1,162,682 884.000 460,977 739, 69.3 46.8 —6.1 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco. .... 67,269,912 35,917,428 27,989,884 3,362,598 4,057,880 66,711 6,553,602 3,200,000 2,526,465 5,880,067 53.4 41.6 6.0 
Firemen’s, Newark............... 39,954,446 325, 17,556,598 72,178 4,019,996 42,973 —43,300 4,178,447 1,692,500 484,363 2,970,310 65.9 43.9 & 
Founders Insurance, Los Angeles... 6,621,761 5,211,599 2,501,107—1,090,945 75,391 | eae —830,009 ....... —13,521 —843,630 78.7 37.8 —16.6 
Franklin National, New York. ..... 2,618,625 1,443,118 1,542,805 —367,298 174,412 9,069 —19,691 164,135 ....... 194,82 55.1 58.9 —14.0 
French Union & Universal, Paris... . 1,304,428 654, 610,785 38,806 94, —3,775 22,900 106,658 {40,000 136,500 203,158 50.2 46.8 3.0 
Genera! Ins. Co. of Amer., Seattle.. 33,882,489 14,612,314 14,741,853 4,528,322 1,761,210 300,694 2,028,464 4,561,761 h2,117,679 2,406,308 4,850,391 43.1 43.5 . 13.4 
Germantown Fire, Philadelphia. . . . 507,678 127, 376,334 4,334 39,673 36,205 64,189 116,023 73,600 196,133 238,556 25.0 74.1 a) 
Insurance, Philadelphia... . . 4,660, 2,604,660 2,048,302 7,384 262,393 943 737 ey 128,947 440,932 55.9 43.9 2 
Glens Falls insurance, New York... 30,161,329 17,643,323 12,913,713 —395,707 1,199,519 141,739 270,660 674,890 1,300,000 1,396, 771,863 58.5 42.8 -—1.3 
Globe & Republic, New York...... 4,977,972 2,752, 2,476,130 —2650,567 324,208  —1,061 7,762 64,817 160,000 319,624 224,441 65.3 49.7 6.0 
Globe & Rutgers, New York....... 7,541,524 4,081,581 3,386,843 73,100 553,735 396,015 125,962 896,888 324,147 1,087,097 1,659,638 54.1 44.9 1.0 
Granite State, Portsmouth......... 938,320 1,971,055 1,827,632 139,633 248,537 —494 —129,017 516,694 97,500 344,600 763,793 50.1 46.4 3.6 
American, New York........ 26,906,611 21,868,931 —151,514 3,867,996 8,359 433,969 2,500,000 7,164,949 7,965,820 55.3 45.0 -—.3 
Gulf insurance, Dallas. ..... “ 9,740,039 4,865,519 4,694,313 180,207 —9,913 98,591 640,976 320,800 481 801,742 49.9 48.2 1.9 
fax tnsurance, New York 814,486 449,477 —144,491 96,190 =P” ceaseas —48,890 —503,804 —255,185 199,731 65.2 62.56 -17.7 
Hanover Fire, New York 344 12,359,628 10,392,088 111,628 1, 35,095 448,219 787,026 640,000 819,869 966,895 54.1 45.4 6 
U Fire, Hartford. . . . 128,444, 63,374,293 55,090, 9,979,574 123,939 4,566,573 12,382,941 4,800,000 2,769,285 10,352,226 49.3 42.9 7.8 
F. & M., San Francisco . .16,817,478 8,979,358 6,959,856 8 981 —40, 207,268 1,612,274 320 829,772 2,122,046 53.4 41.4 5.2 
Home Insurance, New York....... 169,752,940 91,696,182 75,148,972 2,907,786 10,071,638 5,189,387 2,423,968 15,744,743 7,200,000 565,546 17,110,289 54.0 44.3 1.7 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America... . 2,390,631 1,301,182 1,062,223 27,226 168,955 385 45,580 150,987 60,000 83,038 184, 54.5 44.4 1.1 
ludson insurance, New York..... 351,514 334,160 586 63,451 920 8,274 EE Biscces 49,483 106,167 61.2 48.7 1 
Miinele Fire, Chicago.............. 1,557,705 791,822 810,574 —44,691 57,846 62 3,754 ee 193,974 203,437 560.8 62.0 -—2.8 
perial Assurance, New York..... 2,162,921 1,147,548 066,321 — 155,107 29,105 23,492 109,772 100,000 — —64,126 53.1 49.3 —2.4 
atmnity Marine, London........ 1,297,660 691,207 497,567 08,886 62, —10,764 32,540 128,072 $4,502 147,202 270,772 53.3 38.3 8.4 
~ Co. of North America, Phila. 115,083,769 63,459,173 48,513,037 3,111,559 12,502,437 —258,491 3,188,639 12,166,865 9,040,489 4 38,174,890 55.1 42.2 2.7 
interna‘ onal Insurance, New York 1,468,394 764, 665,859 37,772 294,917 —405,733 102,078 —175,122 629,366 254,244 62.1 45.3 2.6 
“4 san Reinsurance, La....... 5,667, 2,631,483 2,815,228 238,921 —11,105 140,169 308,597 150,000 160,853 319450 46.4 49.7 3.9 
ns. Co. of State of Pennsylvania. . 2,985,435 1,565,757 1,329,593 90,083 221,338 1 66,884 275,000 100,000 428,427 603,427 62.5 44.5 3.0 
insurance, New York....... 4,573, 2,334,807, 1,940,492 298,145 214,789 —100 197,157 315,677 136,000 350,473 631,160. 61.1 42.4 6.5 
(antte City Fire & Marine........ 2,794,128 1,792,503 1,044,689 —43,065 162,272 64,812 23,129 160,890 100,000 57,894 118,784 64.2 37.3 —1.5 
» Union and Rock, London... .. 1,251,025 615,292 647,632 —11,899 83,954 11,340 3,706 79,689 Rao] 48,175 124,224 49.2 61.8 —1.0 
Liverpoo! & London & Globe, Ltd... 17,457,540 9,946,604 7,275,431 235,413 920,053 93,293 143,255 1,105,506 {467,303 110,331 758,634 67.0 41.7 1.3 
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Losses 
Incurred Ex- 
Including penses Underw, 
Gain or Increase or Adj. In- Profit 
Losses Under- Net Income Loss in curred Loss} 
Name and Location Incurred writing investment After Dividends Surplus in Surplus to to Pre- Pre. 
of Company Premiums (incl. Adj. Expenses Profit or Other Federal to Stock- in Misc. miums miums  miumy 
Earned Exp.) Incurred Loss Income Taxes holders Items holders Earned Earned Earned 
$ 5 $ $ $ $ s ry % ry 
London & Lancashire, London. ... . 5,749,122 2,864,542 2,992,766 —108,186 —21,122 142,842 7,302 179,762 49.8 52.1 -1) 
London & Scottish Assur., Ltd. 776,999 423,335 389,8 — 36, 021 49,132 {378,560 —42,954 4.5 80.2 -4) 
Assurance, England. ...... 8,489,271 4,583,092 3,667,190 238,988 —35,680 529, $281,990 299,559 5.0 43.2 28 
Manhattan F. & M., New York..... 2,544,138 1,272,400 1,226,699 45,039 —9,433 116,239 eae 55,943 50.0 48.2 1 
Marine yy Si 3,999,666 2,339,714 1,179,918 480,034 —19,392 ae 7. 549 —92,686 68.5 29.6 12. 
Massachusetts F ., Boston... . 3,254,136 1,786,480 1,438, 29,228 —2,791 275,017 waees 456,559 54.9 44.2 4 
Mechanics & Traders, Hartford 2,618,625 1,443,116 1,033,498 142,008 —31,619 WEEE” “ssnee 223,303 65.1 39.5 54 
Mercantile of America, New York.. 4,698,429 2,561,247 2,100,401 36,781 —2,105 280,910 200,000 183,167 34.5 4.7 4 
Merchants & Mfrs., New York... .. 318,648 1,834,940 1,648,368 — 164,658 1,221 72,570 137,503 55.3 49.7 -6.0 
Merchants Fire, New York. ..... . 11,066,571 5,496,499 5,365, 839 - 940,483 3,641,976 49.7 48.5 18 
Merchants Fire, Denver........... 2,191,450 1,221,453 = 1,135,117 — 165,120 —113 — 59,738 48, —4, 8.7 51.8 —75 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul. . 11,417,069 . 1 «= 4,651,414 62,454 23,074 658,316 250,000 172,781 58.8 40.7 4 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit. . . . 3,412,447 1,866,857 1,568,541 —22,961 —29,649 170,402 120,000 253,257 1 84.7 4.0 -7 
Milwaukee Insurance, Wisconsin 12,652,241 7,069,796 5,559,706 22,740 252 878,355 300,000 360,276 55.9 43.9 2 
Monarch Fire, New York.......... 985, 1,056,144 1,015,832 —86,238 15,973 te 64,938 63.1 651.2 -43 
National Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh.. 4,661,352 2,604,660 2,048,302 8,388 —9,451 206,377 ..... 196,426 55.9 43.9 2 
National Fire, Hartford........... 41,898,022 23,089,882 18,951,508 — 143,368 ,289 1,559,263 1,250,000 2,627,163 65.1 4.2 -.3 
National Grange, Keene. . 585,203 184,316 240,025 160,862 22,100 261,581 169,450 20,920 31.6 41.0 27.5 
National Surety Marine, New York 4,230,350 2,498, 1,897,636 — 166,274 75,019 50,508 ae: 25,391 59.1 44.8 —3.9 
National Union Fire, 25,128,587 13,551,237 10,562, 1,014,994 30,908 1,851,204 €40,000 659,776 53.9 42.0 4.0 
Netherlands, The Hague.......... 1,905, 1,048,621 1,004,116 —146,773 14,357 —22,324 {-—6,526 —40, 86.0 52.7 -7.7 
Newark Insurance, Newark ....... 10,005,293 5,710,904 4,239,420 973 230,915 599,526 300,000 —178,614 67.1 42.4 5 
New England Fire, Springfield. ... . 4,549, 2,489,139 2,083,767 —22,976 2,161 251,627 149,994 243, 84.7 4.8 -.5 
New Ha Manchester... . . 13,963,136 6,981, 6,479,041 502,730 242 1,251,600 712,500 4,395,627 50.0 46.4 3.6 
New York Fire, New York......... 6,084,188 3,364,056 3,020,723 —300,591 3,115 204,422 240, 502,295 65.3 49.6 —4.9 
New York Underwriters, N. Y...... 5,304,107 2,753,720 2,348,198 202,188 9, 424,816 200, 10,236 51.9 44.3 3.8 
New Zealand, Auckland........... 4,822,768 2,593,358 2,283, — 5, 161,168 485, $168,162 388,995 53.8 47.3 -1.1 
Niagara Fire, ow York... , 19,044,939 9,650,052 8,813,411 581,474 373,879 2, - 367 000 4,143,331 50.7 46.3 3.0 
stern Insurance, Hartford.. 6,481,214 3,380,796 3,338,049 —237,632 91,532 7,109 120,000 57,353 62.2 51.5 -3.7 
4,269,298 231,848 — 35,083 426 573,178 056 53.1 44.5 2.4 
3,907,648 —251,761 — 20,600 107,372 14,244 257,926 54.2 49.0 -—3.2 
6,743,569 —214,269 436,164 1,269,408 600,000 375,331 55.5 46.0 —1.5 
7,252,009 1,087,150 —11,409 1,794,555 960,000 1,948,797 62.2 41.6 6.2 
q 815,. 707,319 131,295 34,702 252, 125,000 202, 49.3 42.8 79 
Northwestern Nat'l, Milwaukee. . 12,155,972 5,862,018 6,070,945 223,009 —18,594 1,115,754 000 1,507,993 48.3 49.9 1.8 
Norwich Union, Ltd., London. ... 3,674,476 2,008,243 1,758,330 —92,097 — 86,766 44,816 {t-—4,944 —93,011 64.7 47.8 -25 
Ocean Marine, London euaneticce 679,2 491, 185,088 2,365 —2, 22,876 $62,972 72.4 27.3 e | 
Ohio Farmers, Le Roy............ 8,815,866 4,189,173 4,344,552 282,141 8,657 395,760 — 452,100 47.5 49.3 3.2 
Old Colony, Boston............... 8,939,004 5,183,474 4,127,518 —371,988 162,158 612,588 500,000 422,117 58.0 46.2 —42 
Orient insurance, Hartford........ 3,647,669 1,809,198 1,890, —52,519 — 196,668 —117,685 ....... —61,694 49.6 51.8 —1.4 
Pacific Fire, New York............ 8,152,661 4,161,908 3,456, 992 —314 614,309 272,000 937,546 61.0 42.5 6.5 
Pacific National, San Francisco. .... 12,193,882 6,490,442 5,169,184 534,254 761,348 1,793,649 946,513 53.2 42.4 44 
Palatine Insurance, London........ 1,923,773 948 921, 53,415 11,708 208,166 $155,425 81,118 49.3 47.9 2.8 
Patriotic of America, New York. . 1,689,344 935,556 746,670 7,118 7,618 107, 100, 44,541 55.4 44.2 4 
Pearl Assurance, London.......... 7,545,804 4,013,181 3,858,589 —325, 39,492 109,011 425,431 63.2 61.1 43 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia.... 10,136,713 5,578,983 4,562,095 —4,366 9,818 604,490 453,486 55.0 45.0 20 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine........ 15,287,150 8,694,741 6,980,987 —388,579 173,937 1,513,300 750,000 3,107,849 6.8 45.7 -25 
ae fusssanen, London........ 5,104,311 2,744,337 2,467,449 —107,474 —44,262 95,957 $186,774 6,499 63.8 48.3 -2/ 
insurance, Hartford....... 32,140,535 550,736 15,602,850—1,013,051 836,294 2,878,628 2,2: 4,478,779 54.6 48.5 —3.! 
eames of D. C., + —~panemees We 1930 5,830,627 4,256,752 —15,449 6,024 394,361 180,000 16,606 7 87.9 42.3 -.2 
Preferred Fire, Topeka... 510,102 229,626 194,705 85,771 —2,638 50, 12,500 —5,604 45.0 38.2 168 
Washi . RA. 25,066,266 13,335,955 11,707,249 371,181 1,512,661 000 —215,877 53.2 48.7 J 
Prudential Ins. of 3,431,298 1,757,978 ,662, 10,743 —6522 163,744 160,000 88,281 51.2 48.5 3 
py F. & *. Philadelphia. 835, 743, -1 2 14,986 —25,478 000 213,285 68.7 62.2 —10.9 
low York...... 25,313,397 14,463,643 10,614,893 234,860 176,692 1,266,622 800,000 219,803 57.2 41.9 4 
ok Insurance, Mpnitadotpiila” 5,944,152 3,487,169 2,787,260 —330,277 111,580 ee 147,960 58.7 46.9 —5.8 
Reliance Marine, Liverpool........ 777,056 497,726 310,227 —30,897 —92 14,329 = $43,159 +=9=§—12,872 64.1 39.9 —40 
Republic Ins. of Texas, Dallas..... 7,236,368 2, 4,338,775 103,359 1,474 613,325 344,000 584,809 38.6 60.0 1.4 
Resolute Fire, Hartford........... 14,771,467 8,335,813 5,686,904 748,750 —24,212 ne —33,474 56.4 38.5 4&1 
-American, New York 3,254,136 1,786,481 1,406,099 61,556 — 13,989 378,636 225,000 634,195 54.9 43.2 19 
Royal Exchange Assur. 4,6 2,296, 2,258,974 117,914 —9,781 233,001 $138,872 229,996 49.1 48.3 25 
| insurance, Ltd., London. 19,777,595 11,259,605 8,238,789 201 196,507 1,301,399 1541,626 81,890 66.9 41.7 14 
| New York 1,519,894 753,766 787,540 —21,414 - a 265,528 49.6 81.8 -I.4 
St. Louls F. & M., St. Louis....... 1,741,339 693,441 1,090,966 — — 3,608 79, 39,500 385,894 39.8 62.7 —28 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul.. 46,911,841 24,716,069 18,785, 409,809 —111,306 6,984,715 2,480,000 —163,894 62.7 40.0 7.3 
Union Natl. Edinburgh 5,422,277 2,936,923  2,310303 175,049 — 15,481 335,199 13,147 16,666 54.2 42.6 3.2 
Sea Insurance Liverpool......... 4,725,374 2,739,718 J 266 —195 484,684 257 102,325 58.0 34.3 1.1 
Seaboard F. & M., New York...... 2,411,589 1,292,356 1,210,093 —90,850 13,683 25,980 34,142 63.6 50.2 —38 
Security Insurance, New Haven 12,830,212 7,145,987 5,852,935 —168,711 24,811 464,377 10, 65.7 45.6 —13 
Insurance, hoim..... 2,745,039 ,406, 1,331,871 7,105 —4, 153,753 17,131 126,241 61.2 48.5 3 
British, Auckland........... 664, 338, —39,675 25,813 72,316 $12,880 28, 55.0 61.0 —6.0 
South Carolina, Columbia......... 1,455,245 661,718 760,733 32, 5 160,116 49,000 154,576 45.5 §2.3 2.2 
Fire, Durham........... 1,998,981 1,059,661 892,214 47,106 1,610 133,414 75,000 113,395 63.0 44.6 2.4 
id F. & M., Mase......... A 17,308,806 -— 672 —109,116 1,498,225 1,400,000 2,239,214 64.7 45.7 —! 
Fire Hartford........... 3,412,734 —2, 495,438... 232,131 47.2 40.3 35 
Standard Ins. of N. Y., Hartford 13,150,527 7,295,788  7,018,343— 1, ‘aaa — 26, —685,834 200, 294,9 85.6 53.4 —8! 
Standard Marine, Liverpool 5, 3,284,581 2,119,465 18,059 —44,931 76,952 506,598 290, 62.1 40.1 —22 
Star Ins. of America, New York 6,321,451 3,562,443 3,097,997 —338,989 18,044 106,073 250,000 6,275 86.4 49.0 —54 
ce ialnn eee 776,741 355,403 425,576 —4,238 —2,734 37,666 $16,832 42,858 45.8 54.8 =, 
Insurance, New York 7,156,502 4,703,804 2,464,369 —11,671 346 148,405 62, —17,990 6.7 44 = 
Sun Insurance 6,934,767 3,649,526 3,106,302 178,938 —5,838 341, $251,349 393,254 62.6 44.0 26 
Reinsurance, Zurich......... 7,948 18,613,614 13,317,420 1,916,913 7,485 2,678,800 ....... 2,493,805 55.0 39.3 &! 
Sun Underwriters, New York. ..... 1,199,810 584, 597,068 18,182 7,358 ES acces 35, 48.7 49.8 1.6 
Switzerland Gen., Ltd., Zurich... .. 260 2,155,261 2,271,693 —401,604 —4,670 —S04e ....... 874,579 63.6 56.4 —9! 
Thames & England. 4 1,256,391 1,025,101 19,382 20, 128,595 $85,590 —6,5 64.6 4.6 4 
Transcontinental, New York....... 2,618,626 1,443,117 1,543,751 —368,243 642 —190,205  ....... 83,434 55.1 58.9 — 
Transportation Insurance, Chicago 279, 160,639 2,768 115,675 44 99,998 |... 4,198 67.6 1.0 4. 
Travelers Fire, Hartford........... 41,630,498 19,702,177 19,335,393 2,592,927 325 1,724,946 160,000 483,762 47.3 46.4 1 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis....... 992 489,197 424,391 378, 25,956 151,865 45,000 80,823 49.3 42.3 7. 
Espanol, Madrid..... 2,368,861 1,082,006 1,109,822 166,944 2,463 218, — 67,562 4.0 470 = «(7 
Union Assur. See., London. ....... 1,923,772 948,691 921,665 63,416 —6,444 166,271 {—348,971 62,359 49.3 «47.9 He 
Un-Sec. ef Canton, Hong Kong 3,278,968 1,832,061 1,278,516 168,422 —261 286,336 $175,600 104,621 65.9 39.0 & 
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Onderwriting and Investment Profits and Losses-1951—continued 
(Record of 200 Stock Fire Insurance Companies ) 
_——. - 
Losses 
— Ex- - 
Including penses Underw. 
— Gain or Increase or Adj. In- Profit or 
can he Losses Under- Net Income Loss i Exps. curred Loss to 
Pre. Name and Location Incurred writing Investment After Dividends Surplus in Surplus to Pre- to Pre- Pre- 
of Company Premiums (incl. Adj. Expenses Profitor income Other Federal Federal to Stock- in Misc to Policy- miums miums miume . 
an Earned Exp.) Incurred Loss Earned Income Taxes Taxes holders Items holders Earned Earned Earned 
es $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ By Jo % 
f, hion Mar. & Gen’l., Liverpool... . 2,433,262 1,372,004 1,092,394 —31,135 165,823 —13,324 —31,352 152,716 121,060  —58,447 —26,791 4 49 —1.3 
47 hited Firemen’s, Phila.......... 2,161,738 1,150,634 1,067,919 —56,875 136,474 —19,642 15,575 4, 100,000 26,968 —28 53.2 49.4 —2.6 
7 hited States Fire, New York..... 260, 16,400,410 13,645,958 2,214,339 2, - 979 —2,271 1,784,671 3,100,375 1,599,200 3,909,854 50.8 42.3 6.9 
4 nity Fire & General, New York... 1,428,227 689,629 667,348 71,250 117,879 4,620 61,810 131,940 ....... 14,421 146 362 48.3 46.7 5.0 
12.0 Bhaine Fire, Paris............. 2,204,300 1,121,910 1,058,595 113,794 127,584 5,879 78,361 157,138 12,547 107 098 48.9 46.1 5.0 
a Home, Salt Lake City... ... 2,487,937 1,187,923 1,215,690 84,324 151,598 38 62,404 173,556 56,000 423,910 541,467 47.7 48.9 3.4 
. lant Insurance, New York... ... 2,769,704 J 969,469 131,855 154,285 —14,540 107,851 163,748 ....... 94,338 2 60.2 35.0 4.8 
Fi nia F. & M., Richmond...... 2,868, 1,671,478 1,225, — 28,380 149,959 131,676 88,554 164 700 30000 —102,451 32 58.3 42.7 —1.0 
8) Chester Fire, New York.... 19,133,542 ly 7,950,194 1,255,144 1,644, 85,868 981,048 2, 1,000,000 1,788,548 2,793,057 51.8 41.6 6.6 
“ih np VOPOMED. 0.00005 3,636,490 2,008,290 1,489,607 138,591 95,975 6,097 164,583 175,080 92,890 158,479 240,669 55.2 41.0 3.8 
15 Fire, Ft. Scott..... 6,986,736 3,669,502 3,057,223 260,011 185,121 —11 168,759 _ ¢ terre 123,196 399,557 52.5 43.8 3.7 
' id F. & M., Hartford........ 5,684,909 3,073,123 2,923,526 “a 245,067 31,278 —5, —29, 157,928 --21,521 54.1 51.4 —5.5 
7 lakshire, York, England. . 3,379,781 1,759,974 1,911,694 117,630 5,001 3,511 —172,767 {—228,079 82,425 137,736 62.0 56.6 —8.6 
% ire, New York.......... 2,872,109 1,812,146 1,162,184 rite 910 21,035 1, \ erry —43,526 —41,308 63.1 40.5 —3.6 
ze Totals (200 Co’s)............ 2,251,741,428 1,208,555,097 999,900,704 43,285,627 152,609, 853 15,776,204 42,969,618 168,702,066 91,573,873 176,072,943 253,201,136 53.7 44.4 1.9 
3 Totals (100 Co’s)............ 1,964,947,312 1,049,369,226 871,474,675 44,103,411 136,277,027 14,330,451 38,357,617 156,353,272 84,808,395 164,256,854 235,801,731 53.4 44.4 2.2 
27.5 
—3.8 
4.0 
-7.7 
4 
. J 7 
MM Mutual Fire Companies 
3.8 
-1,1 
Losses 
i —— 
-3. 1 ing penses ; 
2.4 Gain or Increase or Adj. In- or 
—3.2 Losses Under- Net Income Loss in . Loss to 
—1.6 Name and Location Incurred writing Investment After Dividends Surplus in Surplus to Pre- to Pre- Pre- 
6.2 of Company Premiums (incl. Adj. Expenses Profitor income Other Federal Federal to Policy- in Misc. to Policy- miums miums miums 
HF Earned Exp.) Incurred Loss Earned income Taxes Taxes holders Item s holders Earned Earned Earned 
—2.5 ; $ % $ $ s $ $ g $ 3 % % % 
3 Billed American Mutual, Boston... . 4,363,790 2,113,340 819,875 1,430,575 192,320 —4,004 59,854 1,559,036 960,874 —158,012 440,153 48.4 18.8 32.8 
ican S. S. Owners, New York . 3,551,962 3,663,038 219,494 —330,570 204,748 4,310 88,310 —209,822 ....... 113,602 —96,219 103.1 6.2 —9.3 
3.2 t Mutual Fire, Boston... 7,157,972 1.354.578 1,000,936 4,802,457 503,146 —83,374 141,582 5,080,647 4,664,810 366,039 781,876 18.9 14.0 67.1 
—4,2 tic Mutual, New York...... 16,264,520 9,382,387 6,134,836 747,297 846,977 529 —129, 2,199,803 2,371,430 501,885 330,257 57.7 37.7 4.6 
-1,4 [utomobile Mutual, Providence.... 1,392,053 392,654 586,463 412,936 229,384 1,201 15,516 628,005 709,617 547,625 466,013 28.2 42.1 29.7 
6.5 BMlantic Mutual Fire, Savannah... . 1,698,254 512,886 811,675 373,693 88,397 51,141 10,401 502,831 325,454 —11, 165,572 30.2 47.8 22.0 
4.4 Badger Mutual, Milwaukee........ 2,215,483 1,149,424 1,031,294 34,765 58,447 —6,005 30,470 56, 14,965 25,531 67,302 51.9 46.5 1.6 
28 shire Mutual Fire, Pittsfield... 2,075,567 872,327 73,820 329,420 74,772 6,123 21,491 388,823 444,281 33,815 —21,643 42.0 42.1 15.9 
4 ton and Woolen Mfrs., " 5,163,025 1,007,204 756,800 3,399,021 372,469 558 740 3,763,308 3,331,142 50, 472,944 19.5 14.7 65.8 
—4,3 ry Mutual Fire, Chicago... . 6,724,314 2,259,766 1,572,179 2,892,369 300,445 7,707 99,591 3,100,930 1,906,060 —21,787 1,173,082 33.6 23.4 43.0 
-2.5 [Enployers Mutual Fire, Wausau... 3,656,317 1,635,938 1,091,295 929,084 117,996 1,976 39,414 1,009, 633,126 102,257 «578,774 44.7 29.8 25.5 
vm Bureau Mut., Indianapolis 6,758,371 4,727,988 951,658 1,078,724 134,591 —18,277 387 1,129,651 674,226 3, 458,765 70.0 14.1 15.9 
-2.1 [Frm Bureau Mut. Fire, Columbus. —_ 8,056, 4,156, 3,659,180 241,706 226,012 1,199 77,008 391, 238  —9,179 —157,508 51.6 45.4 3.0 
-3.1 [Femers Mutual Hail, Des Moines. _7,328, 5,919,412  2,510,152—1,102,929 127,017 59,127 78,568 —995,353 2,732 186,470 —811,504 80.8 34.3 —15.1 
—.2 [B. Mut. imp.& Hdwe., Owatonma 16,606,093 7,996,077 5,829,560 2,780,456 364,618 —66,380 151,649 2,927,045 55,939 50,515 48.1 38.2 16.7 
16.8 on’s Mutual, Providence. . . 11,738,111 2,317,048 1,816,034 7,605,029 789,982 —43,799 8,150,848 7,158,507 479,406 1,471,747 19.7 15.5 61.8 
1 Bain Dealers Mut., indianapolis... 10,188,981 4,130,958 4,025,259 2,032,763 374,819 462 101,158 2,306,886 1,599,015 328, 036,642 40.5 39.5 20.0 
3 Pardware Dealers, Stevens Point.. _11,853,9 3,726,852 4,167,708 3,959,616 331,941 —9,765 154,423 4,127,369 2,813,620 282,074 1, 31.4 36.2 33.4 
109 re Mutual, Minneapolis... 18,890,662 7,281,083 5,511,432 3,187,167 2,602 —46,278 160,278 3,343,213 2,963,485 22, 402,621 45.5 34.7 19.8 
gf Pirtore Mutual, Bet Air.. 2,998,289 1,460,487 1,217,196 320,606 107,760 1,191 30,657 398; 95,413 —6, 296,720 48.7 40.7 10.6 
-4.0 Bartford Co. Mut. Fire, Hartford... 257,416 397,986 60,308 224,922 20, 11,363 «173,890 =... 125,968 856 43.3 66.8 —10.1 
diana Lumbermen’s, Indianapolis. 8,007,916 3,1 2,717,478 2,111,918 272,852 50,107 99,719 2,335,158 1,359,748 —63, 921,684 39.7 33.9 26.4 
14 Mut. Tornado, Des Moines. . 3,416,219 1,191,444 455,460 1,769,315 57,753 12,343 27, Vu eer —7,591 1,804,229 34.9 13.3 51.8 
6.1 Mutual Fire, Boston...... 17,390,194 821 4,985,150 3,548,223 653,210 —232,158 268, 3,701,181 2,891,669 126,245 935,757 50.9 28.7 20.4 
1.9 Bamber Viutual Fire, Boston... , 1,091,581 823,012 691,284 «= 112, 3,856 40,792 766,428 530,418 76,367 312,377 41.9 31.6 26.5 
2.5 Bambermen's Mutual, Mansfield... 6,759,599 2,529,872 2,650,787 1,578,940 215,145 64,004 104,501 1,753,498 943,246 —105499 704,753 37.4 39.2 23.4 
1.4 Blech. & Bus. Men’s, " 085, 336,846 —1,149,760 1,907,952 120, —917 48,004 1,979,840 1,475,593 7,814 512,061 30.8 —105.0 174.2 
-1.4 . Farmers Mut., Min 1,976,501 903,593 207, 62,141 —801 21,376 | 0. ae —102,139 135, 45.7 43.8 10.5 
-2.5 chigan Millers Mut., Lansing... 7,622,380 2,822,492 3,147,423 1,652,465 257,641 298 70,825 1,874,580 988, 376,152 1,262,438 37.0 41.3 21.7 
3 ddlesex Mutual Fire, Concord... 3, 7 1,220,012 1,227,993 642,822 173,064 —18,225 29,662 767, 555,179 156,265 369,085 39.5 39.7 20.8 
7.7 ler Mut. Fire, Texas, Ft. Worth. 3,302,188 1,267,968 1,297,274 736,946 116,152 9,083 29,762 832,418 467,475 18,043 382,986 38.4 39.3 22.3 
lers Mut. Assn., I1l., Alton... 4,645,371 1,715,629 1,719,044 1,210,698 147,154 11,787 51,398 1,318,251 686,983 —32,935 598,332 36.9 37.0 26.1 
-3.8 1 Owners Mut., Des Moines. . 3,659,444 1,619,861 1,605,270 434,313 149,727 6,301 37,170 553,171 428,694 —4,052 120,425 44.3 43.9 11.8 
-1.3 ual Auto Fire, Harl ile... 2,416,193 1,025,025 81,810 77,515 633 26,296 133,662 41,566 29,229 121,325 54.2 42.4 3.4 
3 I Retailers, New York... .. 7,435, 3,116,313 2,628,049 1,691,044 182,518 75,347 1,798,797 1,138,040 89,243 750,000 41.9 35.3 22.8 
-6.0 k & Dedham, Dedham...... 2,340,371 906,175 1,098,111 133, -1 29,884 437,646 351,290 174,085 260,451 38.7 46.9 14.4 
Hy port ern Mutual, Seattle... . 6,969,993 6,222,536 7,232,050 3,515,407 672,338 —23,910 245,351 3,918,484 2,062,322 45,872 1,810,290 36.7 42.6 20.7 
u Muvt. Fire, McMinnville... . 3,080,147 1,238,557 1,181,500 660, 101,303 — 1,667 31,839 727,887 387,174 403,589 40.2 38.4 21.4 
lucket Viutual Fire, Pawtucket. 2,794, 1,063,840 1,140,688 590,157 125,093 —762 26,499 687,988 —6,758 195,878 38.1 40.8 21.1 
Lumbermen’s, Phila....... 5,139,541 1,997,281 1,350,923 1,791,337 209,354 53,218 80,913 1 1,084,196 54,371 943,171 38.9 26.3 34.8 
2.2 Penna. Millers, Wilkes-Barre... 3,063,832 1,136,232 1,242,408 685,192 195,998 1,744 34,117 848,818 —112,275 328,023 37.1 40.6 22.3 
if ladelphia Mfrs. Mut., Phila... . 3,101,725 357,205 2,244,857 240,147 26,880 29,970 2,481,914 2,005,310 294,817 771,421 16.1 11.5 72.4 
be Mutual, Quincy......... 3,613,856 1,404,257 1,195,411 1,014,187 366,304 350,728 150,676 1,580,543 9803, 56,161 832,949 38.9 33.1 28.1 
* an’ Mechanics, Lowell... . 2,069,687 1,325,368 789,869 ~<a 78,666 30,300 23,092 40,324 485,741 —1 -_ 64.0 38.2 —2.2 
ry fansportation Mut., Phila... 1,325,144 624,298 698,238 2,608 127,867 5,998 17,995 106,481 147,061 13,87 47.1 62.7 2 
| wae, CM cic as ce 1,987,432 1,027,885 878,250 81,297 45,354 319 20,727 106,243 19,200 110,164 197,207 51.7 44.2 4.1 
‘ ter iviut. Fire, Worcester 3,262,074 1,263,552 1,316,438 682,084 151,300 —12,114 49,147 772,121 110, 201,799 38.7 40.4 20.9 
4 Mutual Totals............0..0 268,456,358 116,135,961 87,463,136 64,857,262 11,098,115 748,093 3,133,061 73,570,409 54,469,343 4,201,171 23,302,237 43.3 32.6 24.1 
. a 
4.0 
n.4 FOOTNOTES 
6! t—The amounts for forei mpennice in dividend column represents net to policyholders. 
7 remittances to or (—) receipts from home office. $2,390 capital paid in and $34,708'surplus paid in. 
b—Includes $500,000 surplus paid in. $62,780 capi id in and $15, 695 surplus paid in. 
1 t—Additional payment of $500,000 was made for the account of the Great $150,000 capital paid in and $350,000 Loses paid in. 
28 American Corporation, $1,674,929 dividends to policyholders. 
6.1 
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Record of 150 Stock Casualty Companies 
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Losses Under- Net Income Lossin Decrease curred ‘0sto% Name and Low 
Name and Location Incurred writing Investment After Dividends Surplus in Surplus to to Pre- Pre. of Compar 
Company Premiums (Incl. Adj. Expenses Profitor income Other Federa Federal to Stock- in Misc. to Stock- miums miums_ mi 
Earned Exp.) Incurred Loss Earned income Taxes Taxes holders Items holders Earned Earned “a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Acc. & Cas., Switzerland. ........ 5,850,716 4,184,286 2,254,517 —588,088 232,689 41,614 ....... —313,785 t-—1,709 239,984 —72,092 1's 36° ~ 
Aetna Cas. & Sur., Hartford... .... 100,116,565 63,047,723 40,466,006 —3,397,163 4,582,060 3,480 64,962 1,123,414 1 2, 1,648,017 63.0 40.4 —-34 
Aetna Life (Acc. & Liab.)......... 121,423,960 107,883,915 15,271,665 +-1,731,621 2,890,265 1,102 1,072,800 86,947 2,500,000 1 6,605,258 4,192,205 88.8 12.6 —I4 
Allstate Ins., Chicago............ 67,569,018 45,675,746 18,935,775 | 2,957,497 1,802,598  —6,177 1,509,732 3,244,187 a1,923,834 3,971,646 5,291,999 67.6 28.0 44 
Amer. Auto Ins., St. Louis........ 43,862,548 28,635,469 17,427,078 —2,199,999 1,048,653 1,043,138 31,799 140,006 1,000,000 1,301,969 161,962 65.3 39.7 -5) 
Amer. Cas. Co., Reading. ........ 18,940,411 12,391,908 8,047,689 —1,499,188 598,744 -—90,921 -—65,000 926,364 ..... . $34,719 391,645 65.4 43.5 -79 
Amer. Credit Ind., Galthnsrs eat 3,989,447 850,318 1,477,368 1,661,760 275,750 7,784 976,524 968,770 500,000 6,373 475,143 21.3 37.0 41.7 
Amer, Employers Ins., Boston... . 19,409, 12,004,504 8,157,797 —752,541 880,874 —32,213 10,335 85,785 350,000 797,001 532,876 61.8 42.0 -38 
Amer. Fid. & Cas., Richmond... . . 15,715,396 13,139,716 4,112,663 —1,536,984 476,568 360,938 —71,801  —627,676 230,000 —111,704 -—969,379 83.6 26.2 —838 
Amer. Fidelity, Montpelier... .... 1,679,203 972,295 200,910 104,643 —46 —2,587 —93,726 45,000 111,416 —27,309 68.5 39.7 -82 
Amer. Guar. & Liab., Chicago... . 6,635,619 3, 2,867,301 —204,645 195,786 15,774 1 SE: atenass 24,453 15,497 69.9 43.2 -3.1 
Amer. Health ins., Baltimore... . 1,842,874 745,518 123,393 16,353 —2,439 81,241 49,500 512 62.9 40.4 67 
Amer. indem., Galveston........ . 4,440,611 2,612,989 2,195,311 —367 193,168 10,168 1 —201,194 90,000 413,067 121,873 58.8 49.4 -82 
Amer. Motorists Ins., Chicago... . 6,176,262 2,518,667 463, S 93,682 2,888,591 2,909,237 Ae 64.9 24.9 102 
Amer. Policyholders, Boston... . . . 2,141,444 ‘1,734,423 8,71 309 109,729 —12,719 -—5,950 501,267 545,103 —53,1 —97,031 81.0 4 Ws 
American Re-insurance, N.Y... . . 12,104,838 4,876,135 —2,570,985 1,099,763 1,156,866 —70,814 — 1 1,128,791 81.0 40.3 —23 
Amer. States, Indianapolis....... . 3,267,989 7,101,388 5,356,614 809,987 —197,650 574,771 311,536 128,667 —101,844 81,025 53.6 40.4 6.1 
Amer. Surety, New York......... 31,819,429 21,390,186 13,667,025 —3,237,782 1,419,151 1,150,531 —682,1 —275,963 —1, 67.2 42.9 —10.1 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul........ 8,315,456 3,459,303 —189,896 -1 29,165 219,293 328, 135,145 60.7 41.6 -23 
Atlantic ins., Dallas............. 1,398,688 926,046 779,218 —306,575 84,424 78 —222, 151,795 —120,434 66.2 55.7 —21.9 
Assoc. Indem. Corp., San Francisco 12,066,472 10,282,650 2, —699,773 388 243,688 451 —32,147 517,735 —86,284 85.2 20.6 5.8 
Bankers indemnity, Newark. ..... 11,755,456 8,550,900 2,839,430 356,126 615,024 951,721 1,764,264 72.8 24.2 3.0 
Bituminous Cas. Corp., Rock Island 14,362,477 9,458,916 4,921,410 -—17,850 446,597 16,185 81,811 363,121 241,497 65.9 34.3 -2 
pay Ste Cas., Columbus... 11,085,475 6,348, 4,406,747 330,408 322,584 ~ 150,000 258,509 57.3 39.7 3.0 
Calif . San Francisco.... 8,333,019 5,809,554 2,288,607 234,857 190,070 —97 4,437 322,683 464,458 —59,548 69.7 27.5 28 
Capitol indem., Indianapolis... . . 1,245,157 739,082 ~ 39,944 =: 16,137 3,982 19,803 —51, - 69.4 43.2 -26 
Car & Gon't ine, Corp. ie an 1,616,943 — 144,332 - —420,138 = t 137,931 — 71.3 44.4 —16.7 
Cas. Ins. Co. of Calif., Los Angeles 559,980 15,100 11,653 11,412 14,653 | 30,016 17,137 70.0 2.1 18 
Central National, Omaha......... 8,459,995 5,554,214 2,599,116 135,324 15,995 313,599 10,000 82,008 221,591 65.7 30.7 3.6 
Central Sur. & Ins., Kansas City 6, 4,873,431 — 3,912 —24, 200,000 —29,1 1 67.9 42.8 -.7 
Century indemnity, Hartford... .. 27,811,203 18,926,442 12,207,476 —3,322,715 773,127 —34,383 ....... —2,583,970 ....... 1,354,131 —1,229,839 68.0 43.9 —11.8 
Citizens Casualty, New York... .. 2,586,618 1,670, 825, 179 © 109,807 — 49,125 145,339 5,001 156,294 64.6 31.9 3.5 
7,597,864 6,002,319 1,968,174 -—372,629 174,244 —13,983 -—2,475 — 1,721 —268,172 79.0 25.9 —48 
Colonial Ins., Los Angeles. ....... ; 1,772,655 324 —257,339 19,287 23,126 ..... —214,926 4105 09,509 105,522 75.2 35.8 —10.9 
ity, York 5,928,579 3,443,726 2,776,940 — 437,385 1 100,000 270,606 221,371 58.1 46.8 -49 
Ins. of Amer., Chicago 7,086,905 3,000, 4,088,438 49,991 —14,779 11,619 21,130 —43 - “as: 8.72 « 
Commercial 18,677,655 9,606,647 —1,419,649 1, 52,912 ~—205,815 400,000 632,139 69.5 35.8 6.3 
I Standard, Ft. Worth.. 7,619,171 3,069,322 154,989 —18,399 179,983 260,903 m103,462 1 176,312 65.7 40.3 40 
Connecticut Indem., New Haven.. 7,541,282 4,607,139 3,562,911 —628,768 320,627 17,045 ....... —291,096 120,000 404,499 —6,508 61.1 47.2 -83 
Continental Casualty, Chicago... 111,827,670 69,189,614 41,529,228 1,108,827 3,497,046 —124,808 1,525,000 2,956,065 1,875,000 4,400,583 5,481,647 61.9 37.1 1.0 
1 2,988,744 1,491,615 1,442,361 54,768 22,657 1,273 32,875 45,823 n4,704 —1,722 39,397 49.9 48.3 18 
Economy Auto Ins., Freeport 2,533,376 1,211,577 871 437,927 78,080 —14,313 212,244 289,450 219,840 47.8 34.9 173 
, 3,574,684 2,429,010 702,011 74,222 14,751 1,125,000 —484,725 68.0 12.4 19.6 
Empl Casualty of Dallas ets 10,630,908 5,431,676 3,617,336 1,581,896 477 70,944 ~«—«8 17,639 1,460,678 1,056,424 115,224 519,478 61.1 34.0 149 
Employers ins. of Alabama....... 2,487,126 1,392,747 384, 41,215 35 ’ 373,819 jj 330,200 —22,401 21,218 56.0 28.5 165 
Emp. ,London.. 44,899,175 17,614,731 —3,288,220 1,851, 282 16,705 —1,175,208 743,777 1,675,796 —243,188 68.1 39.2 —7.3 
Emp. atta cs 20,742,269 7,278,183 —7,431,209 1,521,036 1,791 —4,918,927 361,098 —5,041,693 100.7 35.3 —36.0 
Eureka Casualty, Philadel 5,109,811 1,720,641 57, 137,098 —193,413 81,999 —80,351 37,500 60,683 —57,168 65.2 33.7 1. 
Excess Ins. Co. of . ; 3,011,837 1,091,421 —453, 197,758 232,867 —17 -22,517........ - —101,123 82.6 29.9 —124 
Fidelity & Cas. of New York...... 74,515,820 784,283 30,225,160 -12,493,623 584 2,902,268 —48,217 — 1,350,000 6,1 76.2 40.6 —16.8 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore.. 16,819,276 5,799,144 9,431 1 1,169,293 —465,101 847,939 1,864,777 219,310 1,184,088 34.5 66.1 94 
Fireman’s Fund Ind., San Francisco 607 24,295,117 —3,868,835 1,293,871 —65,859 —27,463 —2,611,361 ....... ; 1,052,761 68.0 42.8 —10.8 
Freeport Motors, Freeport........ 3,354,189 1,633,604 1,235,527 485,068 99,121 2,696 264,819 322,058 135,307 — 140,321 48.7 36.8 M45 
General A. F.&L., Scotland... 42,797,997 27,732,805 16,100,749 —1,035,557 2,329,895 69,174 —300,742 1,525,905 11,226,637 1,324,987 1,624,255 64.8 37.6 -24 
General Cas. of Amer,, Seattle... 21,030, 12,073,609 9,375,658 —418,480 697,527 —73,573 16,958 188,515 kk87,550mm3203,516 3,304,481 57.4 44.6 —20 
General Cas. of Wisc., Madison 6,810,512 3,838,769 2,520,530 212 173,240 10,346 271,668 363,130 50,000 22,424 335,565 66.4 37.0 8. 
Gen. Fire & Cas., New York...... 7,256,715 6,355,942 1,177,850 -—277,077 166,677 69,155 ....... —41,244 166,967 99,511 —108,700 87.6 16.2 3.8 
General Ins. Corp., Ft. Worth 1 701 351,412 40,266 62,618 11,235 — WEE Sebices 1,548,855 62.8 33.4 3.8 
General Reins. Corp., New York 17,143,804 11,555,436 6,947,066 —1,358,700 1,458,203 1,667,082 409,426 1,357,160 600,000 2,007,418 2,764,578 67.4 40.5 —1! 
Georgia Cas. & Sur., Atlanta 590 477,180 —140,106  Tanrraaegiiarryno —118,283 0... —37,359 65.6 48.7 —143 
Glens Falls ind. Co., Glens Falls.. 19,193,573 11,227,570 8,217,818 —251,814 712,756 84,648 1 Oe enka 85,665 58.5 42.8 -13 
Globe Indemnity, New York...... 473,754 15,332,718 —2,139, ,825,028 —1,169 271,987 900,000 —683,286 —1,311,298 64.8 40.9 -57 
t Empl., , 988 312,182 81,003 674,008 1,090,025 nn499,729 —29,062 (235 66.1 18.5 154 
Great Amer. indem., New York... 30,319,858 20,418,670 12,488,507 —2,587,319 1,469,074 296,297 ....... —821,948 —812,414 67.3 41.2 —85 
Co. A, 361 480, 632,439 —216, —6,911 —148,577 t—69,881 12,152 — 63.6 70.5 —2.! 
Harbor Insurance, San Diego... . . 994,643 ~—41,764 118,901 ~—12,515 ....... eee xa 9 190,540 68.6 32.8 1.4 
Hartford Acc. & indem., Conn. 132,415,665 91,082,282 49,103,955 —7,770,552 4,708,471 —2,245,925 —333,717 1,000,000 *f 968, 108 631,388 68.8 37.1 —89 
cal ahabhe 1,214 313,413 990 106,207 802 148,885 219,114 62.8 25.8 2.4 
Steam Boiler, Conn. 13,916,578 4,251,804 9,749,687 -—84,911 826,703 —169 96,561 480,000 725,414 890,476 30.6 70.0 —8 
Hawk . 613,845 3,388,484 2,166,555 126,693 —10,387 166,304 137,972 60.4 38.6 1.0 
Home Indemnity Co. New York 26,731,023 18,327,452 11,781,453 —3,377,882 018 306,778 —309,000 —1,781,085 50,000 u11,671,704 9,840,619 68.6 44.0 —128 
Cas., indianapolis........ . & 1 106,904 30,018 308,390 —64, 63.1 39.8 7.1 
& Cas., Ft. Worth 6,107,146 4,169,832 2,214,340 —277,025 91,128 30,255 8,887 —164,532 ....... 1,125,202 960,671 68.3 36.2 —45 
Illinois Nationa 2,499 575,953 285,581 ‘ 21,541 128,076 233, 46,000 "—9,313 175,756 57.7 36.4 5! 
indem. Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila. 54,569,459 34,183,100 21,130,754 —744,394 4,012,543 -—18,808 372,058 2,877,283 1,250,000 7, 62.6 38.8 —I.4 
Indiana | is 4,936,651 1,985,052 87, —14,064 31,896 165,337 182,142 302,479 58.0 40.2 Hr 
Industrial Indem., Los es 22,011,308 16,707,718 6,896,745 —1,503,154 313,489 —1 —1,494,850 d—774,142 75.9 31.3 7. 
Insurors indem, & ins., Tulsa. ..... 808,521 —483, 149,978 6,308 —206,621 ....... 17,112 —269, 86.3 34.0 —- 
Keystone Cas., Phila... 7,002,565 2,371,075 791,207 295,857 76,514 6,500 1,157,078 972,758 — 89,134 55.4 33.4 - 
Cas., Wilkes Barre... 687,433 271,790 48,499 367,144 56,199 2,753 74464 361,631 ....... ~ —950 39.5 7.1 & Mutual ins., Ut 
London Guar. & Acc., London..... 14,294,205 6,202,979 —236,412 14,620 —127,571 660,051 $450,000 68.3 43.4 ry! tals (26 Viutual 
London. 8,575,453 5,877,373 3,764,160 —1,066,081 323,631 —93,059 —5, —asse li... 386, —443,746 68.5 43.9 = a 
Maine Bonding & Cas., Portland 407,641 373,345 — 139,862 BE 89,687 34,000  —38,067 17,620 44.3 40.5 2 
urers RES 2,297,262 —2,050,666 531 —8,369 SOMED . cnkouss 323,742 —1,233,352 73.4 43.3 tg 
Merchants, Ohio 5,795,461 4,330,547 1,422,714 42,200 115,784 — 10,547 138,916 wi69,300 —5,1 ~35,506 74.8 24.5 ~The amounts fo 
Maryland Cas. Co., Baltimore... . 43,770,064 —1,129,330 1,978,202 462,319 x —1,539,616 —74,080 61.8 39.2 * sents net remit 
Mass. Bonding & ins. Co., Boston. 33,610,133 22,987,740 1 - 1,362,378 10,065 —616,867 800,000 —183,724 —1,600,591 68.4 38.4 -_ te, 
447,612 52,683 7 —84 1,045 8,000 —155 65,446 44.2 49.9 He ~Ineludes $428,8 
| Protective, Ft. Wayne 1,120,105 646,158 509,312 — 36,816 1,488 49,709 —46, 430,000 ©: 114,383 37,412 67.7 45.5 ae ; lnchades $524,1 
Merchants Indem. Corp., N. Y..... 1,574,380 | 27,314 278,774 —9, 52,368 244,118 00.3 39.9) Bi Inelude: $139,2 
Metropolitan Cas., Newark....... 24,002,308 16,410,361 8,789,640 —1,197,682 1,093,780 —12,388 -—14,820 —101,481 400,000 255,657 —245,824 68.4 36.6 wv Divider. s to pe 
Co., Lansing... 1 1,630,377 18,935 1,379 —9,859 82,419 50,907 —15,429 16,084 46.0 53.4 | Include: tivider 
Mid- 4,921,811 3,221,035 1,745,004 ~—44,318 97,308 86 715,000 eww —31,139 «16,871 65.4 35.5 ef includes $23,891 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 1,556,416 1, 254,526 37,994 —50 153,328 139,143 6 140,358 61.8 39.7 . Includes §458,7 
Nat’! Auto & Cas., es 9,967,154 6,448,177 4,190,196 —671,218 84,980 ....... —321,130 182,318 171,951 —331,497 64.7 42.9 a Includes §25,01¢ 
National Casualty Co., Detroit 1 5,002,335 —279,960 341,891 108,289 — 514,802 541,987 68.1 33.2 1s “Includes $44 di 
National | 5 1,634,879 1 425,937 _ 152,075 4 106,417 (107,701 1 1 04.6 26.) 8) Bitutions to Mu 
National Surety Corp., New York.. 22,027,177 13,391,415 11,658,501 —3,022,739 1 1,923,219 12,000 297,925 1 —337 60.8 62.9 —- ~ 
National Union ind., Pittsburgh... 1, 204,887 809,961 —300,881 (72,122 6,229 ....... —24,900 ....... 064,147 429,157 71.6 45.1 —18) Blncludes $6,016, 
Cas... Y.......  39(656,067 28,877,548 18,108,490 —2,327,918 1,383,529 —e8,001 1,330 —1,032,000 700,000 28,008 —1,784,096 67.8 38.1 —8! BP laclusc. s25.4e 
ee et ‘ 
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Record of 150 Stock Casualty Companies—continued 
_— Losses 
ieiabesiate Untwe 
ing penses le 
—— Gainor Increaseor Adj.  in- Profit or 
Bro Losses Under- Net Income Loss | Decrease Exps. curred Less to 
r+ Name and Location Incurred ; writing Investment After Dividends Surplus in Surplus to Pre- toPre- Pre- 
mi of Company Premiums (incl. Adj. Expenses Profitor income Other Federal Federal toStock- in Misc. toStock- miums miums miums 
care Earned Exp.) Incurred Loss Earned income Taxes Taxes holders Items holders Earned Earned 
- $ $ 5 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
Jersey Mfrs. Cas. Trenton... 13,387,726 9,570,557 1,080,707 2,736,461 426,123 —39,486 190,830 2,932,267 44,470,992 1,361,677 —177,048 6 8.1 20.4 
: . Cas. & Sur. Reins.,N.Y. 18,747,276 10,608,198 9,715,608 —1,576,531 1,294,259 26,129 78,564 —334,706 300,000 866,461 231,754 56.6 51.8 —8.4 
" Casualty Co., Seattle... 1 5,918,494 pie —312,016 291,909 —18,916 426 -—41,449 126,781 721,148,209 979,980 55.9 47.0 —2.9 
44 3,931,366 2,422,313 1,527,456 —18,403 201,561 —7,369 10,498 165,291 25,000 127, 267,741 61.6 38.9 — .6 
i) London..... 11,225,508 6,581,814 5,250,284 —606,590 852,651 rr 273,955 $889,135 440,831 —174,348 58.6 46.8 —5.4 
—79 Oe ins. Hamilton......... 30,968,453 17,403,103 12, 9 1,196,130 196 —12,993 859,054 951,278 479,999 1,209,349 56.2 39.9 3.9 
a7 3,481,537 . 2,297, —76,118 179,696 6,500 54,899 55,180 T 193,413 61.0 40.3 —1.3 
34 3,724,513 2,665,802 388 188,323 164,908 —623 173,271 179,337 175,000 17,063 -—12,725 71.6 23.4 5.0 
~95 Ip’ Auto Ins., Los Angeles. .... 766,671 1,797, 1,100,059 —130,733 074 3,164 51,688 —111,183 aa32,163 181,524 38,177 65.0 39.7 —4.7 
~8? 5 18,907,186 6,575,158 —702,118 432,761 9,538 —7,314 —252,506 e121, —297,500 76.3 26.56 —2.8 
31 19,727,181 286 —1, ¢ 987,239 — 205 260,027 bb737,980 —425,631 —903, 73.8 32.4 —6,2 
“e? 7,917,241 4,943,224 3,272,648 — 7 86,570 —82,292 135,126 223,104 134,717 62.4 41.3 —3,7 
~§2 14,010,700 ~=s«B 1,657,903 3,573,774 574,840 —179,582 150,000 3,819,032 757,779 322,951 63.4 11.1 26.5 
10.2 0, 6,475,606 4,186,378 —14,490 331,929 10,787 9 446,795 60.3 39.0 4 
8.8 406,629 1,561,190 1 272 6,167 79,175 —89,314 20,096 55,931 42,000 56,858 790 45.8 54.0 os 
13 571,123 1, - 87,627 ' ew — 85,089 15,000 —80,799 —180,888 57.1 77.3 —34.4 
61 412,617 47,039 16,544 26,000 38,069 25,000 — —35,213 52.5 41.6 5.9 
~101 1,411,998 1,018,035 68 —161,205 16,068 -8,062........ a ee dd123,266 — 72.1 39.3 —11.4 
23 ,211, 26,741,433 16,916,281 — 2,006,356 9,070 275,991 900,000 —526,298 —1,150,308 64.9 41.0 —5.9 
219 et National, Seattle. ........ ° —71,226 20,608 —2456 ....... - 15,000 12,097 —655,977 55.1 51.1 —6.2 
—5 3g Mercury Ind., Minn...... 31,979,624 22,232,301 12,747,769 —3,000,447 1,486,131 -—34,988 ....... 1,549,305 600,000 600,420 —1,548,885 69.5 39.9 —9.4 
3. \. 1,413,231 ° 623 340, 42,146 578,106 558,103 300,000 058,482 33.3 48.9 17.8 
> 3,471,318 2,117,968 1,252,305 101,044 116,503 —3,916 131,362 72,000 r 61.0 36.1 2.9 
3. f 964 26,755 91,609 25,113 04,206 ....... —59,470 34,734 58.7 41.2 1 
2 44,829,724 29,863,278 17,787,403 —2, 1,302,663 28,702 —46,803 —1,442,790 788,202 1,270, —960, 66.6 39.7 —6.3 
e : 2,088, 1,444,710 — 26,125 34, 59 —845 | Sioa —41,399  —30,814 69.2 32.0 —1.2 
5. naewe 1,140,894 459,974 59,127 28,841 18,540 043 | Seen — 24,469 38,996 54.5 40.3 5.2 
1.9 ‘Memnity of New York. ..... ’ 3,128,162 1,964,049 —1 278, 56,840 15,570 185,148 150,000  —14,060 21,087 63.1 39.6 —2.7 
3. 2, 1,838,043 104,318 19,741 71,333 eee 315,108 59.5 38.7 1.8 
a 493,519 22,820 117,721 38,081 — 2,088 1,396 152,317 121,101 2,431 7 71.5 4.6 23.9 
11. 307, 5,261,800 3,051,041 —§, 148,861 19,678 —34,992 97, 18,208 —38,451 41,332 63.3 36.7 erie 
ry 5,584,223 4, 168 —9,1 169,604 50 130,689 123,661 89.5 4.9 5.6 
a 88,054,049 50,920,174 34,882,365 2,251,509 1,981, 52, 1,830,053 2,454,974 1,811,681 57.8 39.6 2.6 
10. 214,334,325 163,851,696 7 —2,081,018 7,610,682 131,604 3,471,790 2,189,478 5,600,000 gg9,240,472 951 76.4 24.5 —.9 
an 5, 8, 6,686,239 —149,532 x 177,583 287,736 100, 279 56.7 44.3 —1.0 
4 3,558,692 773 1,287,807  —659,887 55,946 1,885 200 —2 25,000 5,603 65.5 36.2 -—1.7 
53 2,618,625 1,443,118 1,013,786 161,721 134,434 —88,171 ....... , 2 a eee 197,807 405,791 55.1 38.7 6.2 
40 5 9,419,781 —1 361, 99,744 121,834 324407 160,000 63.8 36.3 —,1 
43 18,588,894 13,094,274 —1,588,830 596, 43,081 -—2 = 500 —6565,201 70.4 38.1 —8.6 
1.0 B ..¢. & Guar., Baltimore... . . 107,743,240 70,815,709 41,823,113 —4,895,583 4,577,105 693,684 — 2,800,000 6,051,450 3,700,488 65.7 38.8 —4.5 
: I 5,298,974 949,847 1,025,379 60,903 659,214 1,476,916  tt667,571 2, 2,865,879 62.9 40.0 7.1 
18 1,166,796 747,736 453,414 — 27,473 —3,567 1 27,966 —t — 64.1 38.9 —3.0 
173 133,378 1,580,09 726,270 172,963 Qe seaids —113,003 3... 120,406 7,403 74.1 34.0 —8.1 
93 1,258,149 6 251,835 36,824 .......  SSeenge = 63,021 68.4 20.0 11.8 
149 1,286,695 775,191 512,958 —1,454 54,986 —7 10,629 42,826 d7,361 28,560 64,026 60.2 39.9 -.1 
16.5 i 12,807,476 8,148,786 5,306,086 —647,396 230,450 —1,484 1,408 —419,838 240,000 851,528 191,690 63.6 41.4 —65.0 
13 a 2,197,755 487,188 1,316,103 394,463 76,712 —7,412 188,403 275,359 100,000 8,217 183,576 22.2 658.9 17.9 
36.0 Insurance, Lansing..... 5,578,291 3,238,609 2,412,684 —72,003 84,626 —2,610 500 9,513 50,000 156,915 116,428 58.0 43.2 —1.2 
11 Indem., New York... .. 2,900,364 2,187,820 1,159,125 —446,581 115,828 Lae —310,500 ....... hh482,516 171,926 75.5 39.9 —15.4 
24 Gen. Accident, Switzerland. 45,973,898 33,777,911 13,960,926 —1,773,938 1,737,621 —68,729 6,682 —111,729 1-655 —272,164 -—383,237 73.5 30.4 —3.9 
V7} Is (150 Stock Companies)... 2,681,561,765 1,800,651,206 963,174,107—82,263,548 102,395,862 18,965,489 19,044,997 20,062,806 63,577,948 98,255,022 54,729,880 67.1 35.9 —3.0 
10.8 
14.5 
+ 25 Mutual 
6.6 lon... 8,074,864 rr8,434,506 1.3 18.0 r 
38 790,253 5,858,942 1 402 368,781 677,849 64.3 34.9 8 
3.8 Wisc..... 68,803,367 49,661 246,246 692,382 7,795,181 8,981,452 72.2 18.7 9.1 
1.9 Mut. Liab., Providence 2,569,638 2,709,482 55.4 20.2 24.4 
43 257,875 689,244 67.3 30.5 2.2 
1.3 faye Mut. Casualty, Columbus.. 3,775,082 ° 2,874,570 826,843 73,668 47.664 3406 44488 «+#«4+<80311 |... 76.1 21.9 2.0 
4.7 70,594 493,298 70.5 26.7 2.8 
6.4 4,511,315 5,247,120 64,0 25.8 10.2 
4.5 3,981,376 134,302 475,151 62.4 38.1 —.5 
¥ 2,061,098 539,443 78,668 133,292 955,375 519,707 69.2 15.5 26.3 
1 ’ 7,008,959 4,095,854 3,239 —108,895 444,000 64.2 37.6 —1.7 
“ 760,645 1,679,219 339,751 437 382,089 345,399 60.8 26.9: 12.3 
1 120,961,115 10,696 5,245,438 20,713,053 421,314,347 73.4 16.0 10.6 
my ft 3,004,038 8 | 127,986 64,257 477,441 72.8 24:2 3.0 
1.0 ut. Cas., Chicago... 10,494,665 411,440,924 63.4 28.0 8.6 
14 chants Mutual Cas., Buffalo... 2,800,277 99, 189,874 756,570 69.9 28.8 1.3 
f Mutual Lab., Detroit... 19,489,063 4,850,338 483,921 4,942,120 44,052 63.1 21.8 15.1 
¥ ’ 78,000 4,515,727 17.8 28.1 54.1 
y 967,690 60.2 30.1 9.7 
; 697,191 640,666 65.9 31-3 2.8 
| ; 422,020 372,177 60.2 36.3 3.5 
4 . 5,376,559 1,089,706 = ....... 368 56.6 38.0 5.4 
6 Mut. ington ss110, 79,723,025 25,152,287 8,009,232 1,282,917 72.0 22.7 6.3 
y Employers Ins. Assn., Dallas 2,520,588 2,676,427 56, 2,933,816 1,458,298 5,174 71.6 13.8 14.6 
14 Bia Mutual ins., Utica.......... 20,392,847 13,646,980 4,820,605 541,573 809 2,372,506 d2, 66.4 23.6 9.9 
H wals (26 \Viutual Companies).. 812,797,381 553,170,680 188,778,977 70,847,724 23,470,008 202,289 9,777,030 84,742,991 77,824,069 8,855,011 15,773,933 68.1 23.2 8.7 
.2 
M FOOTNOTES p—Includes $2,749,237 dividends to policyholders declared cc—Includes $19,512 dividends to policyhelders. 
4 ~The amounts for foreign companies in dividend column and ‘ dd—Includes $80,000 surplus paid in. 
' “sents nc’ remittances to or (—) receipts from home $856,424 dividends to policyholders. ee—Includes $103,101 Retrospective Return Premiums to 
r * $83,864 dividends to policyholders. Policyholders. 
“> Bh lttlude: $423,834 dividend to policyholders. $300,000 capital paid in and $2,700,000 surplus ft—Includes $58,208 dividends to policyholders. 
i : nelude: $524,103 dividends to policyholders. paid in. . —Ineludes $8,190,625 Life Department. 
" -D;, lude: $139,293 dividends to policyholders. t—Includes $700,000 capital paid in and $700,000 surplus —Includes $378,329 sur paid in, : 
; : ividen:is to policyholders. paid in. ) toate $296,604 lends to policyholders, 
H jatjades ividends to policyholders. u—Includes $330,000 capital paid in and $10,670,000 kk—Includes $27,550 dividends to policyholders. 
5 ih. pelade 323,899 dividends to policyholders. surplus paid in. mm—Includes $2,000,000 surplus paid in. 
7 Hn * $458,758 dividends to policyholders. —Includes $250,000 capital paid in and $750,000 surplus nn—Includes $259,729 dividends to policyholders. 
; ~Inctudes 25,016 dividends to policyholders. paid pp—Includes $40,695 capital paid in and $105,807 surplus 
1 ba neludes $44 dividends to policyholders and $3,361 cash $116,890 dividends to policyholders. paid in. - 
7 puutions to Mutual Polieybolders under agreement of $32,318 dividends to policyholders. aq—Includes $4,208,860 dividends to policyholders. 
1 sin } ¥ y— $48,781 dividends to policyholders. rr—Dividends to policyholders, including $14,000 dividends 
; ilades $6,046,886 Life Department. — 000,000 surplus paid in. on Guaranty Capi 
7 aclud $23,462 dividends to policyholders, $17,163 dividends to policyholders. ss—Includes membership fees. 
— Includes $704 dividends to policyholders, $287,980 dividends to policyholders, tt—Includes $67,571 dividends to policyhold 
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Payments Under Individual Annuity 
Contracts as of Dec. 31, 1951* 
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Outstanding Dec. 31, 1950 Outstanding Dec. 31, 1951 
Total Income Now Payable Deferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid 
NAME OF 
COMPANY . p - , 
verage verage verage verage 
Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual 
No. Income | Income; No Income | Income| No. Income | Income| No. Income | income 
$ $ $ $ $ i $ $ 
0,401,840) 471 12,239; 4,208,915) 344 2,469 7,149 5,049,054; 706 
566 252,829; 380 721 96,130; 133 4,476) 2,684,925) 600 
540 218,727; 332 174, «3=126,167| + 725 1,429;  862,213| 603 
438 1,996} 678,631; 290 3} 512 2,357| 1,286,582) 546 
361 1,755, 548, 313 659} 141,340) 214 6,955; 2,644,699) 380 
396 685; 188,110) 316 142 19,496} 137 2,547| 1,114,053) 437 
507 182 41,267; 271 25,780) 537 1465; 777,255) 6531 
298 352 64,162; 182 118 41,358) 350 307; 136,358) 444 
221 1,353 204 1,210; 291 241 185 20,536) 111 
400 715; 231,556) 324 468 179,712; 384 776; 346,046) 446 
311 289 352 33 12,566; 381 3,574| 1,052,895) 295 
511 8,274 350 5,678, 1 332 6,912,821; 792 
459 10,838 357 1,084 310 15,868; 8,513,287; 537 
687 89 315 115 390 1,478) 1,071,936) 725 
666 568 451 255 156 2,154) 1 784 
437 36,555 266 32,713 473 | 123,510) 75,480,757; 611 | 435 
496 3,765 259 1,166) 420 14,812, 8,123,376 48 486 
424 | 2628 301 342 227 | 3,629 1,888,439 521 | 418 
197 658 269 4,956 246 16,863, 2,843,493; 169 | 189 
557 284 374 794 571 1,337; 700,111; 6524 | 522 
611 80 455 338 835; 523,311; 627 559 
618 516 3,1 729 15,529) 9,449,647| 609 615 
499 434 361 466 1,971; 1,082,043; 554 499 
585 428 596 549 1,197, 902,680) 754 589 
437 261 444 350 866; 453,206) 523 423 
579 368 383 482 2,288} 1,521,766) 665 592 
447 392 11,682 238 94,958) 45,119,402) 475 439 
247 262 2,548) 412 1,983; 994,722) 502 246 
514 426 761 1,633; 876,987) 537 515 
485 280 81 349 5,850) 3,548,263) 607 492 
507 399 401 336 1,440, 952,679) 662 | 519 
466 315 2,351 448 24,550) 13,649,441; 556 463 
486 384 44 375 3,083; 2,268,388) 733 465 
263 230 228 239 913,914) 254 25) 
224 232 172 5,115; 1,136,062) 222 222 
439 414 1,323 228 8,036| 3,786,387) 471 431 
469 389 5,549 770 11,160; 5,116,922) 459 475 
303 216 157 514; 194,668) 184 304 
435 341 316 8,617| 4,702,880) 546 428 
427 310 3,724 176 22,758) 11,538,058; 507 416 
620 396 7,350 947 22,465) 20,132,191; 896 629 
474 418 27) 154 284; 143,213; 504 489 
337 290 2,247 241 33,638) 11,667,268, 347 326 
234 251 171 946 4,654; 1,085,177) 233 232 
472 346 256 50,525: 3,367; 1,732,499, 515 480 
536 313 405} 181,662) 449 1,608; 1,061,054) 660 535 
460 275 216 56,774, 263 482} 294,487) 611 458 
418 351 800; 185,037; 208 6,277| 3,141,177; 500 420 
726 343 827; 690,700| 835 888 145; 743 686 
612 339 3,832) 4,892,062) 1,276 13,643) 7,452,336) 546 516 
644 425 14 21,553; 1,540 220| 135,572) 616 262; 169,028) 645 
723 324 22,438; 701 143; 104,716; 7382 191 131,342; 688 
441 304 1,123) 258,814) 231 15,437 4,321, 510 24,480) 10,860,464) 444 
262 222 1,857; 133 380; 155,914 410 1,581) 421,444) 266 
461 306 2,676; 103 455) 234,804) 516 573| 265,633) 464 
365 264 18 6,008; 334 109 55,888) 513 235 90,458; 385 
393 336 183,365; 389 4,896) 2,330,549, 496 13,434) 5,292,991, 294 
488 420 1,106; 481,883) 436 13,915; 8,033,136) 577 15,622,935, 489 
433 267 243 63,354) 261 585,427, 597 2,208; 912,166) 413 
607 480 227, 56,665, 250 696; 508,724) 731 1,128, 662,764) 588 
550 493 2,356) 1,474,978} 626 23,861| 12,133,020, 508 27,168) 14,076,449) 518 
351 314 332 82,680; 249 277, 145,644) 526 ee 353,098} 35! 
563 656 35 43,246; 124 71) 1,162,738) 1,638 1 1,259,110) 673 
454 384 300 76,306; 254 3,916; 2,013,023) 514 7,048) 3,176,21 451 
665 706 10,843,265) 235 13,066) 29,214,111) 2,236 67,147| 45,722,793, 681 
729 465 2,400) 2, 1,040 11,098} 9,732,131; 877 23,166] 16,727,366) 722 
601 356 2,978; 1,533,158) 515 9,486) 7,380,129) 778 20,198) 11,665,112) 578 
444 335 32 733 686; 311,098) 453 1,103] 463,483) 420 
827 454 961 985,822) 1,026 4,497| 3,779,080 840 4,974,623, 840 
685 277 70 23,803, 340 368; 139,820) 380 587) 207,686, 348 
476 337 | 164,273) 67,947,983, 414 | 627,249|365,339,268) 582 |1,225,790/579,480,906| 473 
! 
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Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1942-1951 


329 dollars. This was a 35.4 per 


the 1942 average ordinary policy written of 1,720 dollars. 
The continued increase in the purchasing of life insurance in these times of inflation 














American public amounted to nearly 20,000,000,000 dollars 

















demonstrates the inherent thrift of the public and its awareness that life 


These purchases by the 


URING 1951 over 8,000,000 ordinary policies were written by life insurance companies. 
cent increase over 


insurance is one of the best and safest mediums of saving which will assure future 


and resulted in an average ordinary policy written of 2 
security for themselves and their loved ones. 


and high taxes, 
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York Life, New York, N. Y........... 





utual, Worcester, Mass........ 





Average of 375 Ordinary Companies. ............... 


* Coast Life, San Francisco, Calif................... 
stern and Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio................. 


h American Reassurance, New York, N. Y 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis..... . . 
‘western Life, Dallas, Texas. 


Life, Indianapolis, ind...... 


State 
Statc M 
Wes 
Wes 


hand Life, Dallas, Texas... 


England 





National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn... 


National Life, 


Mutual Life, New York, N. Y................ 
New 
New 


Mutual Trust, Chicago, III. 


Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J............... 


Fidelity Mutual, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
ee ees S.....------- 
General American, Mo.. .. 

Great Southern, Houston, Texas. . 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb........... 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y........ 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn........... 


Country Life, Chicago, tll. PERS BR 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa........ 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C..... 















Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums 


Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Direct Premium Writings in 1951.. (000 omitted) 


Source of Data: Insurance by States (1952 Edition), publication of THE SPECTATOR 

NOTE: Ranking position on the basis of production is shown for the leading 10 companies of each state in 1951. Figure shown under abbrevi- 
ated title of an individual company is the amount of group accident and health direct premium writings in the state by that company shown in 
thousands of dollars. Direct premiums shown in the first column are group accident and health totals for all companies writing this line of 
business in the state, Example: In Illinois last year, total group insurance accident and health direct writings were $67,474,000. Leading 
producer was the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with $11,193,000 direct writings. Travelers Insurance Company was second with 


$8,785,000 (Direct writings are gross premiums less cancellations, returns, etc., but before reinsurance premiums assumed and ceded, if any.) 





































































































Direct ‘ 
Pieuiune Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position 
STATE Written No. No. °. jo. No. No, No. No. Oo. No. 
All 1 2 3 5 8 10 
‘Companies 
Met. Aetna Equit. Trav’s. Prud. J. Han’k. | Conn. G. |Pro.L.&A.| Oce. L. Cont. C 
ee Sa 848.824 | 156,713 116,447 85,092 79,406 50,840 40,602 35,172 25,049 22,031 18,264 
Met. Pro. L.&A.| Prot. L. | Equit. Aetna Prud. Gen. A.L.| Wash. N. | J. Han’k. Trav’'s. 
Alebema........ 6,100 1,365 , 828 623 63 219 207 176 148 118 
Aetna Equit. B.M.A. | Occ. L. | Pac. M.L.| Cont. C. Met. Life, Va.| Trav’s. Paul R 
Arizona,..s..00- 1,779 354 484 190 171 145 70. 61 59 32 
Met. Aetna Gen. A.L.| Equit. Pro. L.&A} B.M.A. Prud. J. Han’k. | Cont. C. Trav’s. 
Arkansas....... 3,129 675 595 234 208 199 148 148 85 81 69 
Cal. W. S, Aetna Oce. L. Trav’s. Prud. Conn. G. Met. Pac. M.L.| J. Hank Equit. 
California......| 88,749 11,882 10,908 10,664 6,811 5,557 5,176 5,146 ‘ 4,119 3,437 
Mass. M.| Bank.L.&C Met. Aetna Equit. Conn. G.| Occ. L. Trav’s. |Sec. L.&A} Prud. 
Colorado........| 3,560 436 376 329 257 217 205 187 165 165 140 
Aetna Conn. G. Trav’s. Met. Lib. M. Equit. Prud. |Amer. M.LJ J. Hank | Cont. C. 
Connecticut....| 18,850 5,485 3,796 2,862 2,545 740 555 434 334 304 263 
Equit. Met. Aetna Trav’s. Prud. Lib. M. Zur. G. Conn. G. | Ed. Mut. | Cont. C. 
Delaware....... 1,137 484 239 108 59 50 38 35 34 23 14 
Trav’s. Met. Aetna Equit. Conn.G.| Inter-O. || Cont. C. | Mass. M. | Cont. A. | Lib. M. 
Dist. of Col....) 3,133 480 453 340 292 250 234 121 103 102 95 
Met. Aetna | Trav’s. Equit. |Pro. L.&A! J. Han’k Prud. Conn. G. | Cont. C. | U.S. Life 
Florida...) 5,166 771 655 622° 550 369 352 244 207 155 140 
Pro. L.&A, Met. Aetna Trav’s, Equit. Prot. L. | So.L. Ga. | Life, Va. Prud. Pilot 
Georgia.........| 10,764 ,656 1,541 1,223 1,139 14 440 373 342 294 244 
Aetna | J. Han’k Equit. Prud. B.M.A. | Oce. L. | Pro. L.&A Met. Sec. L.&AJ Cont. C. 
Idaho.....seeeses 1,883 418 349 93 212 89 81 71 55 48 39 
Met. Trav’s. Aetna Equit. | Cont. A. | Prud. J. Han’k | Occ. L. | Cont. C.:| B.A.R.E. 
IMinois......0.. | 67,474 11,193 8,785 8,432 y 3,107 3,068 ,40 1,940 ,660 ’ 
Met. Aetna Equit. |B.A.R.E. Trav’s. | J. Han’k Prud. | Conn. G. |Lince. N. | Cont. A. 
Indiana... | 31,874 7,097 5,204 3,285 2,906 2,549 1,413 1,298 998 912, 630 
Trav’s. Met. Aetna J. Han’k Equit. Prud. B.M.A, Conn. G. | Cont. A. |Pro. L.&A. 
VOWGsssscceceseee| 8,027 792 724 655 613 383. 341 270 241 229 
' Cont. A. Met. ° Trav’s. Aetna Equit. B.M.A. Conn. G. | Oce. L. | J. Han’k. [United P. 
Kansas.....+++. 6,772 961 928 822 596 684 584 ‘379! 316 272 240 
Aetna Met. Equit. | Pro. L.&A) Prud. Trav’s. | J. Han’k Lib. M. | Wash. N. | Comm |. 
Kentucky.......| 6,986 1,220 1,022 825 775 741 330 259 223 142 
Met. Equit. Aetna’. |Pro. L.&A Trav’s. Prud. Prot. L. Occ. L. | Lum. M.Ci Lin. N 
Lovisiana......| 6,347 1,550 1,039 1,019 534 283 254 175 168 ~ 151 148 
Union M.L. Met. Lib. M. Aetna Trav’s. | J. Han’k. | Cont. C. Prud. Empl. L.| Equit. 
Maine....ccsese| 3,767 775 426 412 389 299 261 154 126 124 
: Met. Equit. |.Conn. G. | Prud. Aetna Trav’s. | Lib, M. |Comm. |. | Ed. Mut. |J. Han’k 
Maryland........| 8,979 2,342 1,256 ,086 1,005 1,002 567 296 274 166 123 
Met. Aetna J. Han’k.| Trav’s. | Equit. Lib. M. Conn. G.| Cont. C. | Comm. |. | Prud. 
Massachusetts| 31,169 5,813 5,185 4,554 2,727 2 1,510 ,350 1,243 1,020 702 
Met. ry br Trav’s. | J. Han’k | Equit. Prud. Mich. L. | Oce. L. | Cont. A. | Bank L&C 
Michigan........| 60,276 12,588 9,069 6,421 4,785 “3,187 2,581 2,156 2,066 ,902 1,751 
Aetna Equit. | Trav’s.| Met. Prud. |Nor.A.L.&C St.Paul M.| North N. | J. Hon’k |B.A.R.E. 
Minnesota,.....| 15,348 2,369 1784 " 1,165 793 561 540 492 489 485 
Equit. Aetna |Pro. L.&A. Met. Prot. L. Trav's Prud. Pilot Conn. G. | Occ. L. 
Mississippi....| 2,520 497 473 225 203 141 124 116 106 97 96 
Met. Gen. A.L.| Equit. Aetna | B.M.A. Prud. Trav’s. | Conn. G. | Cont. CG. | J. Hon’k. 
Missouri,.......| 17,707 4,081 2,263 2,165 2,003 921 849 577 560 545 
Met. | -Equit. |B.A.R.E. | Pro. L.&A! Prud. Wash. N. Trav's. Aetna Lib. M. | Fed. M 
Montana,........| 1,218 234 ~ 129 123 95 91 89 70 6 44 4] 
Aetna Equit. Met. Trav’s. | Cann. G. | J. Han’k. |Mut. BHA | Wood. A. |Gen. A.L. | Prud. 
Nebraska.......| 3,318 516 444 281 237 217 196 193 122 110 79 
Occ. L. | Amer. C. | Equit. Cal. W. $.| Cont. C. | Trav’s. | Conn. G. |Pac. M. L.| Wash. N. |Unitec BL 
Nevada......++. 616 229 71 > 38 35 35 27 25 18 
2. Aet d "k Tray’s. | C ‘ B. t, - M.LJStat L.| Equit- 
New Hampshire] 2,708 | “9s 456 a7 "Bg" | Compa? | Mosps.® | Met Ss | Amer. M-LjStote i. "a 
Met. Prud. Trav’s. Equit. Aetna Conn. G.| Cant. A. | J. Han’k. | Lib. M. [| Cont. C. 
New Jersey 42,491 8,423 6,250 4,759 3,970 3,855 2,095 ,895 1,688 ,580 1,241 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums—continued 












































Direct 
Premiums] Position | Position Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position | Position 
STATE Written No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. io. 
All 1 2 3 10 
Companies 
B.M.A. Prud. Equit. Oec. L. Trav’s. | Paul R. Amer. E. Met. J. Han’k | Comm. I. 
New Mexico....| 2,126 859 251 239 233 141 | 111 64 32 31 29 
Met. Equit. Trav’s. Aetna Prud. Conn. G. | J. Han'’k | Amal. L. | Cont. C. | Zur. G. 
New York....... 130,373 24,072 12,666 12,242 10,544 9,445 6,170 5,288 5,095 4,134 3,676 
Pro. L.&A.| = Pilot Equit. Aetna Met. Conn. G.| Trav’s. | Lib. M. (Col. L.&A.| Prud. 
North Carolina | 12,295 4,277 1,553 1,219 790 776 615 597 260 230 
Met. Equit. |Nor.A.L8Q Prud. Wash. N. | Occ. L. | B.A.R.E. Aetna Trav’s |Empl. M.L. 
North Dakota.. 1,008 236 161 89 77 71 59 43 42 32 
Met. Aetna Equit. Trav's Prud. J. Han’k | Conn. G. | Cont. A. | Farm. B.MJ Pro. L.&A. 
Ohio..... sccécoce | 61,332 17,449 10,926 7,941 5,098 5,013 2,963 1,460 1,189 1,108 812 
Met. Trav’s. Aetna Equit. Atlas J. Han’k |Std. L.&A.| B.M.A. | Gen. A.L.| Cont. C. 
Oklahoma...... 5,897 1,240 1,118 511 426 326 270 241 237 236 163 
J. Han'k Oce. L. Equit. Aetna | Bank’s L. Met. Prud. United P.| North N. | Pac. M.L. 
Oregon.....+. bee 6,454 2,341 908 581 558 250 244 175 167 163 149 
Met. Equit. Aetna Trav’s. Prud. Conn. G.| Gen. A.L.| J. Han’k | Lib. M. Amer. C. 
Pennsylvania..| 62,811 17,448 9,680 8,184 5,768 4,182 3,628 1,422 1,420 1,139 1,120 
Met. Aetna Trav’s. Equit. J. Han’k | Conn. G. [Union Lab.} Comm. |. | Cont. C. | Amer. C. 
Rhode Island.. 1,835 484 307 220 199 188 103 57 52 33 22 
Pro. L.&A Equit. Prot. L. Aetna Pilot Trav’s. | Amer. M.L} Lib. M Prud. Colo.L.&A. 
South Carolina 5,418 1,905 913 860 573 489 167 108 80 68 67 
. St. Paul M| Equit. | Hard. M.C.) J. Han’k | Nor. A.L. Met. North. N.| B.M.A. Wash. N. | Linc. N. 
South Dakota.. 1,190 227 151 87 79 68 64 59 52 45 40 
Met. |Pro. L.&A, Aetna Equit. | J. Han’k. Trav’s.| B.M.A. Wash. N. | U.S.F.&G. Prud. 
Tennessee.....| 11,625 2,402 1,922 991 825 576 566 539 447 385 329 
Aetna Met. Equit. Amer.H.&L) Trav’s. | Bank’s L.| Rep. N. | Gen. A.L.| Conn. G. | Cont. C. 
FemtScsscosccsce 27,368 5,998 2,960 2,858 1,966 1,788 1,341 1,220 1,075 876 860 
Equit. Met. B.M.A. Aetna Trav’s. Prud. Bank’s LJ Linc. N. | Occ. L. | Nor.A.L.&C. 
Bitiiceccncccesns . 3,050 336 373 290 284 231 230 216 189 142 74 
Aetna Met. Conn. G. | Farm B.M. Trav’s. | J. Han’k Vt. Acc. | Cont. A. | Gen. A.L. | Met. C. 
Vermont...e.000+| 2,174 488 338 307 202 193 161 145 52 38 31 
Aetna Equit. Met. [Pro. L.&A. Prud. Trav’s. | Conn. G.| Life, Va.| Wash. N. | Lib. M. 
Virginia.........| 9,643 1,871 1,624 1,203 1,129 845 441 302 191 191 
Equit. J. Han’k Met. Occ. L. Aetna United P| North N. Prud. Trav's. |Paul R. 
Washington..... 9,755 1,408 1,370 1,262 1,215 1,136 830 388 242 238 162 
Pro. L.&A, Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Trav’s | Conn. G. | Ed. Mut. | Cont. C. Pilot 
West Virginia 9,417 3,017 1,480 1,403 591 565 411 326 253 189 181 
Aetna Met. Equit. Trav's. Prud. Empl.M.Li J. Han’k |Hord.M.C.| B.M.A. | Wash. N. 
Wisconsin...... 22,482 4,417 2,646 2,542 1,334 1,315 974 917 869 824 786 
Met Equit. Trav’s.| B.M.A. |B.A.R.E. Prud. Aetna | Mass. M. Sec. L.&A.| Linc. N. 
Wyoming.....++. 725 224 192 80 65 25 24 23 20 13 6 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF COMPANY TITLES 


AETNA, Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); AMAL. L., Amalgamated Life, 
N.Y.; AMER. C., American Casualty Co. of Reading Pa.; AMER. 
E., American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; AMER. 
H. & L., American Hospital and Life Insurance Co., San Antonio, 
Texas; AMER. M.L., American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass.; ATLAS, Atlas Life Insurance Co., Tulsa Oklahoma; 

BANK’S L., Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa; BANK. 
L. & C., Bankers Life and Casualty Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
B. A. R. E., Benefit Association Railway Employees, Chicago, Ill.; 
B.M. A., Business Men's Assurance Co. of hmarten, Kansas City, Mo. 

CAL. W.S., California-Western States Life Ins. Co., Sacramento, 
Calif.; COL. L. & A., Colonial Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
Columbia, $. C.; COMM. |., Commercial Insurance Co., Newark, 
N.J.; CONN. G., Connecticut Genero! Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; CONT. A., Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Ill.; 
CONT. C., Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ED. MUT., Educators Mutual Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
EMPL. L., Employers Liability Assurance Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
EMPL. M. L., Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of Wisconsin, 
Wouscu, Wise.; EQUIT., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., New York, N. Y. 

FARM B.M., Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. ED. M., Federated Mutual Implement and Hardware Ins. Co., 
Owatonna, Minn. 

GEN. A. L., General American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARD. M. C., Hardware Mutual Casualty Ce., Stevens Point, 
isc 


INTER O., Inter-Ocean Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. HAN'K, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 


- M., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; LIFE, 
VA., Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; LINC. N., 
incoin National Insurance Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; LUM. M.C., 
umbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. 

MASS. B,, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, 


Mass.; MASS. M., Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; MET. C., Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of NY” New. 
ark, N. J.; MET., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y.; 
MICH. L., Michigan Life Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.; MUT. BHA., 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, Omaha, Nebr. 

NOR. A. L. & C., North American Life & Casualty Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; NORTH, N., Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

i L., Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
alif. 

PAC. M. L., Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; PAUL R., Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; PILOT, Pilot Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N.C.; ° 
L., Protective Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; PRO. L. & A., 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
PRUD., The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N.J. 

REP. N., Republic National Life Insurance Co., Dallas Texas. 

ST. PAUL M., St. Paul pearenry Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
SEC. L.&A., Security Life & Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich., 
SO. L. GA., Southern Life Insurance Co. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga. 
STD. L. & A., Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, 
Gites STATE M. L., State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, 


ss. 

TRAV'S., Travelers Insurance Co. (Acc. Dept.), Hartford, Conn. 

UNION LAB., Union Labor Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.7 
UNION L., Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock, Arkansas; 
UNION M. L., Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine; 
UNITED B. L., United Benefit Life Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebr.; 
UNITED P., United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash.; U. Ss. F. 
& G., United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
U. S. LIFE, United States Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. 

VT. ACC., Vermont Accident Insurance Co., Rutland, Vt. 

WASH. N., Washington National Insurance Co., Evanston, Ill.; 
WEST. AM., Western American Life Insurance Co., Reno, Nevada; 
WOOD. ACC., Woodmen Accident Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

ZUR. G., Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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s Members analyzed exceeded 90% of the figures published in 


Loss Adjustment Expenses - It is estimated that lose adjustment expenses are eauvua 


The volume of losses of Allied Lines Association’ 


“Insurance By States". 
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“Insurance By States.* 


The Allied Lines Association Members” premium volume analyzed exceeded 90% of the figures published in 


data filed by Allied Lines Association’s Members in response to a questionnaire. 
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Motor Vehicle Registrations and Insurance Records by States and Regions in 1951 
Motor Vehicle Registration 1951 | Automobile Insurance Premium and Loss Record 1951 
! 
| Auto Liability Auto Property Damage | Auto Physical Damage | - 
nie State to | Ratioof | Total 
| Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of | National State |Automobile 
STATE Losses Losses Losses jAutomobile| Motor | Premiums 
AND Total Direct Paid to Direct Paid to Di Paid to | Premiums| Vehicles Per 
REGION | Passenger Motor Premiums | Premiums| Premiums | Premiums} Premiums | Premiums| Written to Vehicle 
| Cars* Trucks Buses | Vehicles Written Written Written Written Written Written in 1951 National 1951 
% % $ % on on $ 
United States....... . }42,332,563 |8,726,992 |141,824 |51,201,379 | 1,098,290,190 44 568,858,221 54 1,345,159,404 47 100.00 100.00 58.83 
New England 
Connecticut......... 651,296 94,493 | 1,723 747,512 | 25,018,408 40 8,800,686 52 16,232,806 45 1.66 1.46 66.96 
oe ee 208,134 63,353 467 271,954 5,080,366 39 3,238,163 45 5,951,603 40 47 ‘ 52.47 
Massachusetts. ..... 1,162,034 | 169,543 | 6,193 | 1,337,770 | 55,666,335 60 27,912,320 53 30,780,009 47 3.80 2.61 85.48 
New Hampshire.... . 140,000 32,000 t 172,000 4,587,358 37 2,103,215 52 3,863,966 40 .35 4 61.36 
Rhode Island Seta 227,753 32,056 763 y 3,936,544 45 2,286,781 54 5,045,305 50 .37 51 43.25 
ee 106 , 382 14,941 157 121,480 2,292,727 51 1,259,784 59 2,988 ,565 49 .21 .24 53.85 
Total Region...... 2,495,599 | 406,386 9,303 | 2,911,288 | 96,581,738 52 45,600,949 53 64,862,254 45 6.86 5.69 71.12 
% of Total U. S...... 5.9 4.7 6.6 5.7 egg | ARR a: Ol: .. ibsdioses< TS he ae ee eee 
Middle East 
Delaware......... 87,889 20,993 t 108 ,882 1,970,798 35 1,248,944 49 3,207,816 44 21 21 59.03 
Dist. of Col. 161,065 18,602 2,008 181 ,675 4,845,431 48 2,707,254 60 6,138,178 47 45 .35 75.36 
Maryland......... 614,488 99,894 | 4,236 718,618 | 15,528,286 44 9,678,454 54 17,788,273 45 1.43 1.40 59.83 
New Jersey........ 1,442,467 | 225,371 9,776 | 1,677,614 | 41,936,305 42 23,202,131 47 40,395,631 51 3.50 3.28 62.90 
err 3,317,186 | 458,661 | 11,386 | 3,787,233 | 198,550,406 43 70,385,772 50 87,561,509 57 11.83 7.40 94.13 
Pennsylvania. ......| 2,763,202 | 630,000 | 12,896 | 3,306, 66 , 551 ,086 37 38,161,736 61 79,672,521 50 6.12 6.46 55.77 
Total Region. ..... 8,386,297 |1,353,521 | 40,302 | 9,780,120 | 329,382,312 42 145,384,291 234, 763,928 52 23.54 19.10 72.55 
% of Total U.S. .... 19.8 15.5 28.4 19.1 30.0 <cumnewes BE |. Bviccwodenes  ?) Bi? ee ee Sere: See 
Southeast | 
eee | 607,233 | 162,058 1,807 671,098 7,810,376 40 3,738,973 51 18,717,045 42 1.00 1.31 45.10 
BID, os ccc sd | 327,916 | 153,149 | 3,637 484 , 702 5,462,404 35 2,657,347 47 13,619,028 43 72 -95 44.87 
Seer egret 905, 187,219 | 6,418 | 1,099,139 | 16,069,622 53 9,818,681 49 26,556,757 41 1.74 2.15 47.71 
Sass 5 x s0dheens 751,349 ,825 | 3,534 958,708 | 15,679,958 29 9,213,252 43 27,856,714 39 1.75 1.87 55.02 
ae 645,000 | 176,800 | 1,900 823,700 | 11,094,567 45 6,127,111 65 18,442,720 39 1.18 1.81 43.30 
RE ,733 | 161,426 | 3,856 735,015 | 10,666,902 43 5,268,313 49 20,609, 504 47 1.21 1.44 49.72 
Mississippi.......... 326,084 | 169,140 2,723 497,957 4,631,414 45 1,904,984 56 13,228,552 50 .66 .97 39.69 
a 889,373 ,465 | 8,211 | 1,107,049 | 13,118,919 45 7,117,771 57 31,510,764 44 1.72 2.16 46.74 
South Carolina... ... 481,357 | 116,983 | 4,778 603,118 5,252,478 39 2,714,453 62 15,133,510 42 77 1.18 38.30 
Tennessee.......... 690 , 246 SEE Widow odie 878, 15, 794,396 49 7,554,618 63 21,146,979 41 1.48 1.72 50.62 
MEE. obtiaakike sks 804,916 | 196,383 | 2,632 | 1,003,931 19,207,109 45 9,437,482 60 29,048 ,804 40 1.92 1.96 57.47 
West Virginia. ...... 336,502 95,400 | 1,048 432, 9,265,129 33 4,904,743 51 14,178,655 45 .94 84 65.48 
Total Region... .. 7,235,221 |2,020,574 | 40,544 | 9,296,339 | 134,053,274 43 70,467,728 54 250,049 ,032 42 15.09 18.16 48.90 
% of Total U.S. ....| 17.1 23.2 28.6 18.2 12.2 a acces Cea PS. 22 candoet | 7. 2 ee Serer aes Se a 
® Southwest | 
eee 221 ,450 64, 584 716 286 , 750 4,731,049 | 42 2,251,217 44 7,862,807 48 -49 56 51.77 
New Mexico. ...| 186,377 65,889 | 1,567 253, 3,134,891 33 1,836,916 47 8,541,862 44 45 -50 53.24 
Oklahoma. . ...| 641,258 | 211,365 | 1,681 854,304 | 13,314,856 50 6,393,428 24,124,598 41 1.46 1.67 $1.31 
Texas...........,.,| 2,483,160 | 659,999 | 5,212 | 3,118,361 | 36,006,730| 36 | 21,667,901 / 41 86, 7 | 4,78 | (6.08 | 46.88 
SSS Fe a ng grees sree: tty ge tn _—— % mie“ cca eee, 
Total Region....... 2,302,288 11,001,837 | 0,176; 4,613,240 ; 57,187,626, 40 | 32,149,862 45 =| 127,014,215 | 48 | o- 8.82 | 47. 
% of Total U. S. 8.2 11.5 6.5 8.8 2. Ser | gl Serene 9.4 | Feebideate | secccdccechebcoekans vloeko 6 Guage 
Central 
illinois ike emer ae | 2,429,400 | 364,000 | 8,780 | 2,802,180 77,428,458 38,389, 104 58 87,194,388 51 6.74 5.47 72.45 
aaa | 1,252,198 | 215,724 | 6,775 | 1,474,697 | 25,214,220 40 16, 158,689 62 44,701,396 42 2.86 2.88 58.37 
ti dla hainnes 891,568 | 188, t 1,079,846 | 15,054,308 8 10,306 ,698 67 28,281,844 45 1.78 2.11 49.68 
Michigan.......... | 2,214,284 | 311,948 t 2,526,232 | 37,784,503 41 28,915,872 59 71,892,195 50 4.60 4.93 54.86 
Minnesota......... 1,000,724 | 202,536 | 3,436 | 1,206,696 | 20,514,899 48 14,036,488 55 21,844,903 45 1.87 2.36 46.74 
issouri........... 1,039,000 | 285,000 t 1,324,000 | 28,827,642 46 11,340, 58 38,975,832 45 2.63 2.59 59.78 
Ohio Kt Fh | 2,531,150 | 354,595 | 7,414 | 2,893,159 | 52,556,557 42 461, 53 80,615,190 44 5.63 5.65 58.63 
Wisconsin..........| 1,000,066 | 228,277 | 2,737 | 1,231,080 | 31,042,527 13,721,196 62 24,710,479 42 2.31 2.40 56.43 
Total Region. .... 12,358,390 |2,150,358 | 29,142 |14,537,890 288,424,115 44 169,330 259 58 398,216,227 47 | 28.42 28.39 58.88 
% of TotalU.S. ..| 29.2 | 24.6 | 20.5 | 28.4 a ae jie Ween. oi ee ge ae ay ES 
Northwest 
Colorado..... 459,326 | 128,325 t 587,651 7,768,792 31 4,909,852 57 16,387,492 44 -96 1.15 49.46 
NI 5:65 acsce | 200,226 ,800 b¢ 276,025 3,331,430 39 1,717,779 53 7,489,095 43 42 54 45.42 
Kansas ..... | 677,939 | 215,097 t 893,036 9,745,137 45 5,148,786 59 23,038,759 57 1.26 1.74 42.48 
Montana... .. | 186,957 84,252 z 271,209 4,181,912 18 1,818,470 43 6,870,150 45 .43 .53 47.46 
Nebraska... 596,550 | 126,500 825 723,875 8,071 ,981 37 5,057,416 i] 12,690,211 B .86 1.41 35.67 
North Dakota... ... 194,428 , 181 279,244 2,895,445 36 1,380,906 §2 5,268,488 44 32 .55 34.18 
South Dakota 221,910 75,481 319 297,710 2, 886,444 34 1,534,855 58 6, 284,243 47 -36 58 35.96 
Utah pees 212,439 51,203 1,128 264,770 3,842,809 33 2,023,253 47 6,918,674 42 42 -52 48.29 
Wyoming. ...... 112,276 42,729 t 155,005 1,847,042 27 991 , 560 48 4,125,922 45 -23 30 44.93 
Total Region 2,862,050 | 884,022 | 2,463 3,748,525 | 44,570,992 | 35 24,582,877 | 54 | 89,073,034 47 5.26 7.32 42.21 
% of Total U.S... 6.8 10.1 1.7 7.3 4.1 eee “Ta, eee a oe: See AEE 
Far West | 
California ....... 4,028,755 | 643,928 | 7,207 | 4,679,889 | 114,706,449 | 50 61,688,647 48 132,565,474 49 26 9.14 66.02 
aa | 64,857 18,753 t 83,610 1,339,714 61 734, 55 2,599,286 49 .16 16 55.89 
Oregon LD Ee 616,417 83,841 1,944 702,202 | 14,361,585 47 8,480,686 54 19,298,054 48 1.40 1.37 60.01 
Washington......... 782,742 | 163,772 | 1,754 948 , 268 17,682,485 43 0,438,945 61 ,717, 45 1.82 1.85 57.83 
Total Region... .. 5,492,771 910,294 | 10,905 | 6,413,969 | 148,090,233 49 | 81,342,555 51 181,180,714 48 13.64 12 64.02 
% of Total U.S... 13.0 | 0.4 | 7.7 12.5 3.8 ........ | as. 5.x... EE) AAS REG ANE ES 
ee >t 3 
* Includes taxicabs. + Included with passenger cars. t Included with trucks. 
Source of Data: Automotive Industries, and Insurance By States. 
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(SOURCE-INSURANCE YEAR BOOK ) 


By William M. Montgomery 
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Y a careful analysis of the tables 

on these pages—making as many 
comparisons desired (such as year, 
amounts, types)—the reader will find 
that a storehouse of information can 
be gained. 

Here, for example, are some of our 
observations gleaned from the tables 
and charts on these pages. 

At the end of 1951 five types of 
stocks and bonds dominated the in- 


Public Utility Stocks 


vestment portfolios of stock fire and 
casualty companies. These five types 
accounted for 75.3 per cent of the 
total admitted assets of these com- 
panies. Here they are: 


% of 


Total 
Security Assets Million $ 
U. S. Govt. Bonds 36.0 4,167 
Ind. & Misc. Stocks 15.6 1,808 
State & Munic. Bonds 4 1,084 
Bank & Ins. Co. Stocks 3 1,072 
Pub. Utility Stocks .0 582 


ooo 








A quick glance shows that U. S. 
Government bonds easily dominated the 
investments of these companies with 
more than double any other kind of in- 
vestment. These bonds—as the graph 
and table accompanying this article 
shows—have had a steady growth in 
fire and casualty company portfolios. It 
is interesting to note, howeyer, that 
the per cent of U. S. bonds 'to tofal 
bonds, which increased steadily from 


Public Utility Bonds 
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1942 to 1947, reached its peak in 1947 
when thesé bonds represented 91.5 per 
cent of the total bonds and has declined 
steadily until 1951 when these bonds 
represented only 70.1 per cent of all 
bonds. 

Likewise, the per cent of govern- 
ment bonds to total assets reached its 
peaks in 1947 when holdings amounted 
to 44.6 per cent and declined until 
1951 when it was 36.0 per cent. 

It can be seen then that while the 
dollar amounts invested in U. S. gov- 
ernment securities since 1942 Have 


steadily increased, they have,’ in rela- 


tion to the total assets, played a*con- 
tinually diminishing role. 
Another table and graph 
with this commentary points out that 
industrial and miscellaneous stocks 
now account for 50.4 per cent. of all 
stock in the property insurance com- 
pany portfolio and 15.6 per cent of the 
total assets. This represents .a dollar 
volume that has nearly trebled in the 
space of ten years. However, indus- 
trial bonds accounts for 1.2 per cent 
of the total assets, and have not been 
of significance during the last decade. 


Third Group 


Investments in the third largest cate- 
gory, holdings in bonds of states, terri- 
tories and municipalities, have regis- 
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U. S. Government Bonds 
























to the ‘complete stock portfolio, how- 
ever, these investments-have been drop- 
ping in importance since 1942 when at 
that time they accounted for 36.0 per 
cent of all stocks. As a per cent of 
total assets, these securities have 
dropped steadily from 1945, when they 
represented 11.8 per cent of all assets 
to 1951 when they accounted -for 9.3 
per cent. 


Public Utilities 








all stocks held. 
As a per cent of total assets, public 
utility stocks fluctuated considerably, 


as you can see by the table. In 1948 
the low point ‘was reached when these 
securities représented’only 3.6 per cent 
of total assets, while the high point 
for the decade was in 1951 when they 
accounted for 5.0 per cent; = aid 

Accounting for only. .8 per cent:of 
total assets (about $53 million) ~‘in 
1946, public utility bonds have had a 






































































ry tered the most spectacular activity over The fifth largest category, Public tendency to become somewhat more at- 
the last five years. In 1946, stock fire utility stocks, represented holdings of tractive to the fire and casualty com- 
and casualty companies had _ invest- almost $600 million at the end of 1951. panies since then. At the close of 
ments amounting to $183,370,223 rep- A look at the graph proves that dollar 1951 these bonds had reached a dol- 
S. resenting 5:8 per cent of their total investments in these securities had lar value above the figure for 1942, 
the bonds, and 2.7 per cent of their total climbed fairly steadily from 1942 to but as a per.cent of total assets they 
‘ith assets in state and municipal bonds. 1946, fell off a bit in 1947 and then occupied only 1,4 per cent of the port- 
-. This was the low point of the decade. swung upward again—this time at a jolio, compared with 2.6 per cent in 
ph and was probably the result of war- much greater rate—through 1948 to 1942. 
cle time restrictions on construction activi- 1951. As a per cent of total stock hold- Elsewh 
in ties, which tended to dry up this source ings, these securities occupied the SOwnarS 
It of investment outlet. greatest part of the stock portfolio in Holdings in Canadian and foreign 
hat Dollar holdings in the fourth largest 1942 when they accounted for 14.9 per government bonds have increased stead- 
fal grouping—holdings in stocks of banks, cent of all stocks held. There was a ily since 1942 on a dollar basis—except 
or trusts and insurance companies—in- decline until 1945, a small increase in for 1949 when they fell off slightly. 
creased rather sharply in 1949 and 1946, a drop in 1947 and then four As a per cent of total assets, they re- 
1950 and 1951 after a_ leveling-off years of increase until 1951 when these mained fairly constant, going from 1.1 
period from 1945 to 1948. In relation securities represented 16.2 per cent of per cent to 1.4 per cent. 
F Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ Holdings in Public Utilities Bonds and Stocks Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ 
1942 to 1951 Holdings in U. S. Government Bonds 
Bonds Stocks 1942 to 1951 
: Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Amount to Total _to Total Amount to Total to Total Year Amount to Total to Total 
Bonds Assets Stocks Assets Bonds Assets 
195° .... $166,941 ,462 2.9 1.4 $582, 102,990 16.2 5.0 1951 $4,167,210,396 71.3 36.0 
1950 .... 145,174,829 2.6 1.4 491,534,089 15.3 4.6 1950 . 4,144,410,336 75.1 38.7 
1949 122,911 ,982 2.5 1.3 425 ,024 ,534 15.2 4.4 1949 944, 78.7 40.8 
194; 104 ,783 ,720 2.4 1.2 309,204 ,541 13.2 3.6 1948  3,614,242,486 81.4 42.4 
1947 77 ,370 ,302 2.1 1.0 289 ,357 ,607 12.8 3.8 1947 3,389, 91.5 44.6 
194: 52,869 ,257 Ry 8 305,110,642 13.7 4.5 1946 2,668,018,195 84.3 39.6 
194 ,809, 791 2.0 1.0 302,118 ,637 13.2 4.8 1945 2,498,555,268 83.4 39.3 
194 * 83,982,828 3.0 1.5 254,335,767 13.9 4.5 1944 =. 2,213, 116,956 79.6 39.1 
194 104,076,549 4.1 2.0 238 ,442,161 14.9 4.6 1943 = 1,906,183,388 75.6 36.7 
1942 121 ,487 ,333 5.4 2.6 205, 165,508 14.9 4.4 1942  1,563,516,015 70.1 33.3 
; 
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Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ 
Holdings in Bonds of States, Territories 
and Municipalities 1942 to 1951 


Per Cent Per Cent 
to Total to Total 
Bonds Assets 


Year Amount 


1951 $1,084,739,349 18.6 9.4 
1950 870,300,153 15.8 8.1 
1949 603,400,935 12.0 6.2 
1948 413,038,918 9.3 4.8 
1947 235,618,465 6.4 3.1 
1946 183,370,223 5.8 2.7 
1945 185,781,570 6.2 2.9 
1944 208,638,792 7.5 3.7 
1943 217,699,474 8.6 4.2 
1942 231,790,295 10.4 4.9 





pe N 


Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ 





Holdings in Canadian and Foreign 
Governments Bonds 1942 to 1951 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Amount to Total to Total 
Bonds Assets 
1951  $143,707,674 2.5 1.3 
1950 134,806,644 2.4 1.3 
1949 103,142,053 2.1 1.1 
‘ce B13 
1946 95,645,562 3.0 1.4 
1945 85,214,220 2.8 1.3 
1944 76,304,660 2.7 1.3 
1943 66,790,917 2.7 1.3 
1942 56,382,702 2.5 1.2 








Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ 


Holdings in Stocks of Banks, Trust and 
Insurance Companies 1942 to 1951 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Amount to Total _to Total 
Stocks Assets 
1951 $1,072,197,965 29.9 9.3 
1950 980,657,769 30.4 9.2 
1949 906,346,401 32.4 9.4 
1948 741,139,814 31.7 8.7 
1947 729,906,238 32.3 9.6 
1946 729,573,191 32.7 10.8 
1945 746,271,070 32.7 11.8 
1944 650,278,855 35.5 11.5 
1943 572,701,606 35.9 11.0 
1942 494,863,049 36.0 10.5 
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Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ Holdings in Railroad Bonds and Stocks 





1942 to 1951 

Bonds Stocks 

PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Amount to Total to Total Amount to Total to Total 

Bonds Assets Stocks Assets 
1951..... $136 ,605 ,636 2.3 1.2 $124,183, 638 3.5 1.1 
1950..... 124,779,170 2.3 1.2 131,116,412 4.1 1.2 
1949..... 120,552,665 2.4 1.2 112,186,200 4.0 1.2 
1948..... 120,598,889 2.7 1.4 117,866,133 5.0 1.4 
1947..... 111,479,888 3.0 1.5 116,485,455 5.2 - 1.6 
1946..... »672,025 3.9 1.9 133,119,819 6.0 2.0 
1945..... 133,947,821 4.5 2.1 155,848,113 6.8 2.5 
1944..... »112,726 5.5 2.7 118,694,545 6.5 2.1 
1943..... 162,468 ,346 6.4 a 95,286,051 6.0 1.8 
a 172,314,982 7.7 3.7 83,097,496 6.3 1.8 


Stock Fire and Casualty Companies’ Holdings in Industrial and Miscellaneous 











Railroads 
and Industrials 


HE fluctuations of railroad’ bonds 

and: stocks and industrial bonds 
and stocks ‘shown on this page are 
related to an article on security hold- 
ings of stock fire and casualty com- 
panies, starting on page 46 and to the 
graphs shown on page 48. Although 
the holdings for railroad bonds are 
considerably less in 1961 than they 
were in 1942 and railroad stock hold- 
ings are slightly higher than they were 
in 1942, when the ‘decline in the value 
of the purchasing power of the dollar 
is taken into consideration, it can be 
seen that these two categories are 
occupying a relatively less important 
part of the portfolio of insurance com- 
panies. 

This is further reflected in the per- 
centage figures shown in the tables on 
this page which show that railroad 
stocks and bonds are occupying a pro- 
portionately smaller share of total assets 
in 1951 than they did in 1942. The up- 
surge in industrial bonds and stocks, on 
the other hand, reflects the efforts of 
these insurance companies to earn 
greater returns on their investments. 


Industrial Stocks 











Bonds and Stocks 1942 to 1951 
Bonds Stocks 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Amount to Total to Total Amount to Total to Total 
Bonds Assets Stocks Assets 
 _ $144, 434,805 2.5 1.2 $1,807,636, 967 50.4 15.6 
1950..... 100,564,477 1.8 9 1,618,048 ,691 50.2 15.1 
1949... 120,729, 2.4 1.2 1,353,018,717 48.4 14.0 
1948..... 81,459,118 1.8 1.0 1,166,775 ,661 50.0 13.7 
1947..... 46 ,048 341 x. 6 1,121,294 ,870 49.7 14.8 
1946... .. 38,094,620 1.2 6 1,066, 193,727 47.7 15.8 
1945..... 33,084,796 1.1 5 1,078,114,713 47.2 17.0 
1944... 45,620,889 1.6 8 810,385,778 44.2 14.3 
1943... 62,730,723 2.5 1.2 690,681 ,541 43.2 13.3 
1942 86,239,832 3.9 1.8 589,503,197 42.9 12.5 
Industrial Bonds 
200 2000 
150 1500 
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By John Kirk 


Associate Editor 


HILE searching for a method 

that would quickly reveal an 
over-all impression of the 200th Anni- 
versary celebration of mutual insur- 
ance that took place last month in 
Philadelphia, we came across in our 
notes the quotation of a gentleman from 
lowa that seems to wrap it up very 
well. The insurance executive, during 
the closing session of the Conference 
on Future Risk, said: “This convention 
is so vast it’s impossible for a single 
person to comprehend it all.” 

It was huge and varied in many 
ways. To be quite specific, more than 
2500 agents and mutual company 
officials arrived at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel on Sunday, October 12, to 
bring to a climax the year’s celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the found- 
ing of mutual insurance by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

In addition, something like 40 sepa- 
rate group and combined sessions were 
scheduled—ranging from the Ad-Sales 
Conference to the Conference on Fu- 
ture Risk. Plus, the associations 
planned annual banquets and elaborate 
entertainment—which helped to offset 
the otherwise serious tone which pre- 
vailed throughyut the meetings. 
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But this wasn’t all.. During the week, 
radio and television programs, featur- 
ing mutual fire and casualty insurance 
representatives, were scheduled on local 
Philadelphia stations. Programs were 
designed to educate the public on in- 
surance, safety, fire prevention, etc. 

And during all the sessions, men 
from the Sparks Club—mutual field 
men and engineers covering Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware area— 
and girls from the local companies in 
the area lent atmosphere to the con- 
vention by dressing in the clothing of 
Benjamin Franklin’s day. The girls 
acted as usherettes. 


Six Associations 


Within the framework of this 200th 
anniversary celebration were six na- 
tional associations holding their annual 
conventions. It. was the 56th Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies; the 
36th Annual Convention of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies; the 21st Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents; and the annual meet- 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE AUTHOR 


Mutuals d 
Celebrate 
200 Years — 


ing for the American Mutual Alliance, 
the National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, and the 
National Association of Mutual Cas 
ualty Companies. 

That, in brief, is the background 
picture—a picture constantly shifting 
—that added to the complexity of the 
convention. Now for a fuller explana- 
tion of the highlights: 

At the opening session of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Miss Vivien Kellems—a 
woman who has battled the administra- 
tion’s withholding provisions of the 
Social Security and Old Age Insur- 
ance laws—urged the insurance indus 
try to get into the social security busi- 
ness and undersell the Government’s 
rates. 

President C. E. Nail presided over 
this meeting and stressed the impot 
tance of more state associations. In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylv:nia, 
Artemas C. Leslie, welcomed the con- 
vention. 

John A. Diemand—head of the old: 
est stock insurance company in the 
United States—called for complet: co 
operation of mutual and stock insur 
ance companies in meeting the chal- 
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lenge of state regulation versus control 
of the insurance industry. He spoke 
before the breakfast session of the Cen- 
tury Club composed of the 102 mutual 
insurance companies over 100 years 
old. 

A three-day Conference on Future 
Risk, beginning October 14, was held 
at Town Hall under the auspices of the 
Mutual Insurance 200th Anniversary 
Committee. Dr. Lyman Bryson, pro- 
fessor of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y., served as moderator 
while mutual insurance executives care- 
fully considered the impact of changes 
in public attitudes, government opera- 
tions, and the other physical, economic, 
and environmental changes upon insur- 
ance operations. 

Joseph P. Craugh—vice president of 
Utica Mutual—discussed the payment 
of catastrophic losses in event of atomic 
bombing, and its subsequent disastrous 
effects upon the whole economic struc- 
ture. It might, he predicted, collapse 
our system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

The resident psychologist of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago, A. H. Male, spotlighted the 
increasing importance of the analytical 
psychologist in the field of accident 
prevention. Mr. Male, citing statements 
by psychologists doing research in this 
field, admonished that “over 90 per 
cent of accidents are due to human 
failures.” 

Mr. Male predicted that soon “a bat- 
tery of instruments will be developed 
that will be valuable in predicting the 
tendency to have accidents.” (See page 
92 for a picture of one of them.) 

Len P. Walters advised that while 
the industrial accident cost of today 
grows out of injury to workers, the 
industrial accident cost of the future 
may well have a tendency to grow out 
of injury to the machines. 


Industrial Warning 


Mr. Walters—loss prevention re- 
search manager for Hardware Mutual 
—siated, however, that accidents to 
maintenance men in the future will 
mean greater loss to both the insured 
and insurer because they will be more 
highly paid than present production 
workers and because of their skills 
they will be much harder to replace. 

Insurance programs of complete in- 
jury and illness coverage for all indi- 
vidials, both on and off the job, were 
prelicted for the future by Edward C. 
Ellis, vice president of Federated Mu- 
tua! Implement and Hardware Insur- 
ance Company. 

+. prediction that there would be con- 
stantly improving automobiles in the 
futiire with highway construction lag- 
giny behind by at least several years 
because of almost prohibitive costs was 


John Kroll (left) is sworn in as president of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents by Benjamin Sager in Philadelphia. 


From the stage of the Town Hall, Dr. Lyman Bryson, professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia, addresses the Conference on Future Risk. . 


These five models competed for the title: “Miss Mutual Agent of 1953” 
during the NAMIA annual banquet. Oh yes, girl on extreme left won. 
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Eleanor Glenn (right) introduces Miss Kay Taylor, American Mutual, 
to her “Something Special” audience as second camera moves in for 
a close-up. They discussed home safety precautions for children. 


made by William C. Searl, secretary 
of Auto-Owners Insurance Company. 

In addition, Mr. Searl foresaw a 
trend continuing in favor of the injured 
party where automobile liability insur- 
ance is concerned, so that “in the not 
too distant future everyone involved in 
an automobile accident will probably 
receive some kind of compensation, 
either through voluntary settlement by 
insurance companies, medical payments 
or some other device.” 


In Conclusion 


In concluding the three-day confer- 
ence, Dr. Lyman Bryson pointed out to 
the executives gathered in the Town 
Hall that because there will be more 
machines in the future, insurance may 
become more impersonal. During the 
industrial revolution, he explained, 
machines took the place of man’s 
muscles. Today, we’re putting machines 
in place of man’s brains. 

In speaking of the teen-ager, Dr. 
Bryson expressed the belief that our 
young people haven’t been properly 
described. They’re not as interested 
in mere material progress—they have 
a new set of values. And the socialistic 
attitude is only temporary, Dr. Bryson 
concluded. 

On Wednesday evening, John A. 
Kroll was sworn in as the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents before a tre- 
mendous gathering that overflowed the 
ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, and made it necessary to seat 
some guests on the balcony overlooking 
the ballroom. 

For the first time in its history, the 
wife of the president was also “sworn” 
into office. Being a very good sport, 
and laughing all the while, Mrs. Kroll 
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“pledged” to all present that, among 
other things, she would not complain 
if her husband didn’t always show up 
for supper on time. 


Beauty Contest 


Then, with the aid of three judges, 
a “Miss Mutual Agent of 1953” beauty 
contest was conducted. Five beauties 
paraded before the crowd in evening 
gowns and then changed to bathing 
suits. Miss Tersa Layne, 20, from 
Philadelphia, emerged the winner and 
excitedly received a bouquet of roses 
from past president “Blackie” High 
and President Kroll. 

In the same ballroom, on Thursday 
evening, before another capacity crowd, 
J. A. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship, __re- 
ceived a special plaque from Harry 
Gross, Des Moines, vice chairman of 
the Mutual Insurance 200th Anniver- 
sary Committee. The plaque was pre- 
sented as a special honor to the na- 
tion’s oldest insurance company. 

Retiring president C. E. Nail, Mans- 
field, Ohio, was toastmaster at the 
banquet and introduced the many new 
officers present. Bob Considine, famed 
columnist, Radio and TV news com- 
mentator, was the guest speaker. He 
told some very subtle anecdotes about 
the interesting people he had met in 
his travels. 


Future Plans 


Future convention plans have already 
been made. In 1953 the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies 
plans to meet in San Francisco during 
the week of October 11. It’s Chicago 
in 1953 for the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents—also dur- 
ing the week of October 11. 











New Officers 


National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents: John A. Kroll, 
president of the mutual insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., elected president to 
succeed E. F. High, Columbus. 
Vice presidents are: D. Colburn, 
J. F. Montgomery, S. Sasser, E. 
Wright, Harry Uhler. 


National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies: New Presi- 
dent is Donald A. Tripp, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Belvedere, Ill. He 
succeeds Charles E. Nail, presi- 
dent of Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Vice president is N. M. Knowlton, 
president of Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies: New presi- 
dent is Charles E. Hodges, presi- 
dent of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Boston. 
Vice president is Carl N. Jacobs, 
president of the Hardware 
Mutuals of Stevens Point, Wis. 


National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies: George M. McKinney, 
executive vice president of 
Millers Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Alton, Illinois, elected 
president, with H. G. Kemper, 
president of Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago, to serve 
as vice president. 


American Mutual Alliance: H. J. 
Hagge, chairman of the Board of 
the Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau, Wis., was elected president 
to succeed Karl E. Greene, presi- 
dent of the Berkshire Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. C. R. McCotter, president 
of the Grain Dealers Mutual In- 
surance Co., was elected vice 
president. 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies: John A. Bux- 
ton, chairman of the board of 
the Federated Mutual Implement 
and Hardware Insurance Co., 
Owatonna, Minn., was elecied 
president. Gary H. Kam per, 
president of the Badger Mutual 
Insurance Co., Milwaukee, was 
elected vice president. 
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COMPA 7 . Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company wrote its first insurance 
contract on November 25, 1912. The board of directors 
and its 26-year-old manager, James S$. Kemper, laid down these eight 
principles of the new company: 1. Provide the best protection. 2. Reduce the cost of 
operation. 3. Promptly adjust and pay every honest loss. 4. Study accident causes and guard 
against recurrence. 5. Collect rates that are both adequate and equitable. 6. Provide full statutory 
reserves. 7. Build up an adequate surplus, returning the balance of the premium to the 
policyholders in the form of a dividend or premium refund. 8. Limit the membership 
to those willing to co-operate in this program. 


QCAIVITSN 


Today, James S. Kemper, chairman of Lumbermens, says: 


Lumbermens has counted each one of our 40 years on the American 
business scene as a privilege. 


For thereby we have been able to contribute something to that 
economic strength which is such a mighty bulwark to our freedom. 


We are proud to be a part of that bulwark—proud to have come into 
being to fill a need—proud to have grasped opportunity, accepted 
responsibility, performed to the utmost of our ability. 


And by we, is meant policyholders, agents and staff—all who have 
shared in building the company. 


That our fortieth anniversary so nearly coincides with the 200th 
anniversary of mutual insurance in America is affirmation of the sound- 
ness of our principles and augurs well for the future, to which we look 
forward with determination and confidence. 






Z i ‘| | Operating in New York state as 


Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 







































4 Ltt ‘Lumbermens U7 «Uy 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
James S. Kemper, chairman H. G. Kemper, president 
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rate increased from 1949 in 5 of them. 


Berkeley led with an increase of 7.1 Deaths By Homicide and Suicide—Continued 
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Statistics: 


This Issue 
HE exploded “Dollar” below, based 


upon experience of Class I Motor 
Carriers of property in 1950, shows 
the disposition of the insurance ex- 
pense dollar. It is only one graphic 
diagram. THe Spectator has filled the 
pages of this issue—the fourteenth an- 
nual statistical presentation—with a 
wealth of statistical information com- 
piled from varied sources and tailored 
for quick comprehension. 

It has done this because Tue Spec- 
TATOR feels that only through a fa- 
miliarity with the basic statistics of the 
industry can any phase of it be carried 
on profitably and intelligently. Statistics 
might well be considered a light from 
the past that shines into the future. 


a 





In addition to the personal gain de- 
rived, the insurance man, armed with 
this information, can clarify a point 
for the uninformed; and whenever nec- 
essary, silence the critic of his institu- 
tion. 

To get back for a moment to our 
exploded “Dollar”: approximately 5.2 
cents out of every dollar of motor car- 
rier gross revenue is spent in insurance 
premiums, claims and other expendi- 
tures relative to insurance. For all 
for-hire carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whose annual operating rev- 
enues exceeded 4.3 billion dollars, this 
amounts to a cost of approximately 258 
million dollars a year. 

As we said, this is only one of many 
vital charts and tables. Tue SpecTATorR 


suggests that you look carefully 


The Motor Carrier Insurance Dollar and Where It Goes 












































Source: Based on latest available statistics from official reports of Class 1 Motor Carriers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported by the American Trucking Association, Washington, D. C. 
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through this issue—digesting what you 
need, tasting what might be helpful. 
Then put the book on your desk within 
easy reach. You'll be referring to it 
often during the coming year. 


Personnel Relations: 


The Distaff Side 


ERE’S a question that can pose a 

delicate and brand new employee 
relations problem for management: 
“Shall women employees be permitted 
to smoke at their desks?” It comes up in 
any organization where the ratio of 
male-to-female help is predominantly 
female. 

And here’s the interesting manner in 
which the president of General Ameri- 
can life in St. Louis, Mr. Powell B. 
McHaney, solved the problem—to the 
satisfaction of the parties involved, the 
women themselves. 


He asked them to vote on the ques- 
tion, to decide for themselves whether 
they really wanted smoking privileges. 
And the answer was a decisive 241-NO- 
to-94-YES vote. 

Management could have easily de- 
cided it arbitrarily and without com- 
punction—precedent against smoking 
in business was already established. 
Moreover, custom forbade it. But Mr. 
McHaney chose the democratic way to 
determine future company policy on 
this important question. Our hats off to 
Mr. McHaney—even though he disen- 
franchised the male associates of the 
company for the purposes of this elec- 
tion. 


Casualty: 


Campaign Coverage 


HE Continental Casualty Co., Chi- 

cago, was on top of the recent presi- 
dential campaigns, providing travel 
accident insurance to members of both 
parties. 

Both Gov. Stevenson and Sen. Spark- 
man were covered in their campaign 
journeys by Continental, as well as 
campaign manager Wilson Wyatt and 
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32 other participants in the Stevenson 
for President campaign. Protection for 
each Democratic campaigner was is- 
sued to become effective on September 
18 and remain in force until 6 a.m. 
November 5. 

Republican coverage included such 
famous personalities as John Foster 
Dulles, Goy.. Dewey of New York, 
Adams of New Hampshire and Peter- 
son of Nebraska. Protection for Re- 
publican campaigners remains in effect 
from August 14 until approximately 
December 1. 


Accident: 
Safety Prognosticator 


R. HAROLD BRANDALEONE, 
medical director of the Third 
Avenue Transit System, needs no crys- 
tal ball to predict the accident prone- 
ness of drivers of public conveyances, 
but his record in this field might well 
earn him a reputation as a clairvoyant. 
Speaking before the National Safety 
Council in Chicago, Dr. Brandaleone 
announced a new development in the 
fight to reduce the accident rate of 
buses, trolley coaches, trucks and taxi- 
cabs. “There is a direct relationship 
between the mental, emotional and 
physical health of the operators and 
their proneness to accidents,” he said. 
From this premise, he and his staff 
worked out a classification system 
called the Transit Profile that enables 
him to predict the ability of a prospec- 
tive operator to drive safely. The pro- 
file covers the driver’s sight, hearing, 
emotional stability, physical condition 
and stamina and motorability grade. 
In evaluating the Profile System, Dr. 
Brandaleone compared two groups of 


General MacArthur (left) opens the 1952 National Business 
Show at Grand Central Palace with a snip of the scissors. 
Thousands crowded the exhibitions during the week. 


operators. One group passed the Pro- 
file test and the other was classified as 
a safety risk. The studies, over a four- 
year period, showed that the accident 
rate in the safety risk group was ap- 
proximately 50 per cent more than the 
group that had passed the profile test. 

Dr. Brandaleone reorganized the 
Third Avenue Transit System in 1947, 
when it was realized that the most im- 
portant single problem in the organi- 
zation was the high accident rate. He 
corrected this situation by instituting 
the following policies: a very compre- 
hensive type of pre-employment ex- 
amination; an extended medical service 
which included visits by staff physicians 
to the home of the sick employee, as 
well as special medical and safety study 
and retraining of accident repeaters; 
and a periodic medical examination of 
each bus driver. This resulted in a 
decrease in the total number of acci- 
dents in the company from 1946 to 
1951 of over 50 per cent. 

Wide-spread use of the Transit Pro- 
file in pre-employment examinations is 
Dr. Brandaleone’s present aim. He sug- 
gested to the Safety Council that a 
Medical Safety Center should be estab- 
lished under highly trained personnel 
for the use of both small and large com- 
panies. In this way all companies using 
motor vehicles, such as taxicabs, trucks, 
buses and trolleys, could receive a ser- 
vice of this type. 

Under the program, a company wish- 
ing to hire a man would first send him 
to this center for safety and medical 
examination. Reports would then be 
sent back to the company advising of 
the candidate’s qualifications. Further- 
more, veteran employees could be re- 
examined at regular intervals and acci- 
dent repeaters could be studied to de- 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW OPENS IN NEW YORK 








termine and correct the cause of their 
accidents. The end result of such a 
program, Dr. Brandaleone feels, would 
be an incalculable saving of both lives 
and money. 

For another interesting new method 
of determining accident proneness, see 
the pictures on page 92. 


Latin America: 


Less Interference 


UR story on the 4th Hemispheric 

Insurance Conference in last 
month’s issue pointed out some of the 
alarming instances where government 
is interfering in the insurance business 
in Latin America. 

In this connection, it was interesting 
to learn of the recent meeting in New 
York of Dr. Enrique Gruber, president 
of the AIU in Argentina, and Dr. Odi- 
lon de Beauclair, general manager of 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. in Brazil. 

Dr. Beauclair said that the trend to- 
wards the nationalization of insurance 
in Brazil is being modified. A recent 
judgment of the Tribunal de Recursos, 
one of the highest courts of Brazil, 
unanimously recognized the right of a 
national capitalization company to let 
foreign stockholders subscribe to the 
increase of capital. Dr. Beauclair said 
the judgment “modifies the present in- 
terpretation of the local Superintendent 
of Insurance as regards the ownership 
of stock by foreigners, and we expect, 
very soon, to see the entire modifica- 
tion of the situation regarding foreign 
stockholders of national companies.” 

A move in this direction is the free 
exchange market bill—expected to pass 
through Congress shortly—which will 


Mutual Life’s Eileen Dixon (right) wins a trip to Sweden 
for her speed in operating Facit’s calculator during contest. 
Signe Hasso, TV star, presents award at close of show. 
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benefit foreign insurance companies in 
Brazil. The bill has already been ap- 
proved by the Economy Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Under the bill the Banco do Brasil 
will grant the official rate for remit- 
tances up to 10 per cent of the capital 
entered into the country. Excess of 10 
per cent can be remitted under the 
free exchange market. In this way, Dr. 
Beauclair believes, foreign companies 
will be allowed to remit freely their 
premiums of reinsurance and their 
profits. The bank will furnish dollars 
at the official rate of 18.72 cruzeiros 
for agricultural] machinery and other 
commodities considered necessary for 


the development of the country, adopt- 
ing other rates for less necessary com- 
modities. 

Dr. Beauclair was a delegate at the 
4th Hemispheric Insurance Conference, 
which he describes as a “perfect” or- 
ganization. “In my opinion,” he said, 
“the most important outcome of the 
conference was the recommendation, 
adopted unanimously, to foster and 
defend private enterprise in connection 
with the insurance industry and to re- 
sist any interference from governments 
except to the extent of fiscalising com- 
pany operations.” 

Dr. Gruber met Dr. Beauclair on his 
recent visit to New York and announced 
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Proportion of Premiums Written In 77 Years 
of Fire Insurance 

































































Prem. Income Prem. Income Prem. Income Prem. Income 
No. of Tens Three wr ~ Ten Se Twenty-five 
Com- Largest Largest Largest Largest to 
Year | panies | Prem. Income | Companies Total | Companies Fount Companies | Total} Companies + dd 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1874 | 223 71,938,103 | 10,969,621 | 15.3 | 15,777,596 | 21.9 | 23,681,075 | 32.9 36,331,288 | 50.5 
1879 | 279 61,947,234 7,216,808 | 11.7 | 10,324,308 | 16.7 | 16,662,150 | 26.9 27,346,137 | 44.2 
1884 | 339 100,928,032 | 11,576,505 | 11.5 | 17,634,688 | 17.5 | 28,796,779 | 28.5 48,363,447 | 47.9 
1889 | 384 115,616,823 | 12,606,523 | 10.9 | 19,101,472 | 16.5 | 32,176,728 | 27.8 54,693,106 | 47.3 
1894 | 293 142,977,844 | 16,943,160 | 11.9 | 26,743,656 | 18.7 | 44,626,120 | 31.1 74,712,076 | 52.2 
1898 | 316 148,084,238 | 16,266,488 | 11.0 | 24,816,082 | 16.8 | 40,994,683 | 27.7 71,125,070 | 48.0 
1904 | 303 230,933,391 | 27,544,332 | 11.9 | 40,439,307 | 17.5 | 67,363,084 | 29.2 | 119,233,402 | 51.6 
1909 | 322 292,415,287 | 34,951,543 | 12.0 | 50,148,516 | 17.2 | 83,996,968 | 28.7 | 146,801,442 | 50.2 
1914 | 301 357,109,780 | 42,273,922 | 11.8 | 60,647,319 | 17.0 | 101,264,732 | 28.4 | 180,748,766 | 50.6 
1019 | 391 726,553,877 | 92,172,367 | 12.7 | 131,347,800 | 18.1 | 208,593,257 | 28.7 | 351,240,661 | 48.4 
1924 | 381 862,953,009 | 133,066,794 | 15.4 | 189,582,133 | 22.0 | 289,265,546 | 33.5 | 458,671,485 | 53.2 
1829 | 446 /|1,027,028,108 | 126,542,064 | 12.3 | 186,707,561 | 18.2 | 294,811,102 | 28.7 | 471,815,588 | 45.9 
1934 | 347 672,437,059 | 92,109,829 | 13.7 | 128,511,924 | 19.1 | 196,628,522 | 29.2 | 315,266,998 | 48.9 
1939 | 371 814,513,872 bane | 15.0 | 169,417,600 | 20.8 | 248,086,770 | 30.5 | 392,986,265 | 48.2 
1944 | 371 41;964;7086,147 | 167,271; 14.5 | 229,087,339 | 19.9 | 348,374,782 | 30.2 | 571,879,956 | 49.6 
1045 | 373 /|1,252,263,350 | 178,542,153 | 14.3 | 251,182,942 | 20.1 | 379,811,049 | 30.3 | 620,839,340 | 49.6 
1946 | 364 /|1,668,308,272 | 225,882,273 | 13.6 | 313,565,640 | 18.9 | 473,917,183 | 28.6 | 799,801,244 | 48.2 
1047 | 363 |2,057,092,178 | 293,577,765 | 14.3 | 386,520,903 | 18.8 | 594,238,466 | 28.9 | 991,606,110 | 48.2 
1048 | 362 |2,256,741,264 | 342,156,505 | 15.2 | 465,117,077.) 20.6 | 708,807,291 | 31.4 |1,152,919,680 | 51.1 
1949 | 370 |2,414,727,151 | 378,346,906 | 15.6 | 508,689,772 | 21.1 | 755,512,662 | 31.3 |1,181,476,152 | 48.9 
1960 | 372 (2,677,271,306 | 406,925,439 | 15.2 | 568,409,277 | 21.2 | 843,020,929 | 31.5 |1,377,119,463 | 51.4 
test 374 |2,946,070,484 | 447,021,361 | 15.2 | 608,659,022 | 20.7 | 922,262,071 | 31.3 |1,500,100,208 | 50.9 
tu 
Fire and Casualty Payments as a Per Cent of Premiums Written 
1950 1951 
= 51 Re- oe or 66 Re- 
ciprocal | Aggre- ciprocal | Aggre- 
Stock Mutual | Lioyds gates Stock Mutual | Lioyds 
Fire and | Fire and and for All | Fire and | Fire and and frail 
Casualty | Casualty| Misc. 922 Casualty | Casualty; Misc. 985 
Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- 
panies | panies | panies | panies | panies | panies | panies | panies 
Net Losses Paid.................. 40.44 42.53 40.43 40.88 46.11 42.95 45.82 45.42 
Adjustment Expenses Paid......... 5.92 6.56 6.56 6.08 6.08 6.60 7.67 6.25 
Underwriting Expenses: 
Net Commissions............. 21.95 10.11 13.36 19.21 21.26 9.62 14.99 18.52 
Managers Allowance.......... 30 -29 8.76 51 .31 29 6.62 5.02 
ERTS -23 45 06 .27 -21 47 09 -26 
Boards, is ov xk ake -93 54 13 83 91 71 .19 84 
Surveys and Receipts.......... .35 28 15 .33 33 .29 -10 31 
Raye a dab nes es ccceacs 7.16 7.13 2.19 7.03 6.89 7.13 2.93 6.82 
CE ictakchebspesecccess 32 32 04 32 .29 -29 13 -28 
St Abtesdbesseeséccatese .89 .79 22 86 82 7 26 .79 
Cites Wbtldavaevaccent cos = y = = 69 59 24 66 
De eeuwicnets F é J ‘ .31 41 20 .33 
Stationery........... -55 -55 -20 4 .57 -58 -23 “ 
aa jue ehh dseatauns cn RR on R i 5 35 .21 ‘3s 
che daneGbh<s a ana - 3 a r k 65 2.00 1.74 2.48 
bensablaneersccses 33 .30 .87 4 4 35 .87 36 
Underwriting Expenses....... 37.24 24.31 5 x r 
Total Losses, Adjustment and 28.31 34.26 35.94 23.89 28.90 33.09 
iting Expenses......... 83.60 73.40 75.30 82.22 88.14 73.44 82.39 84.76 
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that a new decree is now in effect in 
Argentina regulating the status of in- 
surance brokers. According to the new 
regulation, direct business can no 
longer be accepted by insurance com- 
panies, but must be processed through 
brokers. The decree also abolished pre- 
mium discounts granted to the insured 
and lowered fire tariffs 20 per cen’. 
Dr. Gruber said the purpose of the 
decree is to unify the commissions 
granted to the brokers by the com- 
panies, thus creating a sound insur- 
ance market in the Argentine. 


Inland Marine: 


Of Gems and Femmes 
EWELRY was the subject of con- 


versation around the dinner table 
at a meeting of the Inland Marine 
Claims Association of New York last 
month. 

One member within earshot told 
another: “This woman came into the 
office last month and absolutely refused 
to accept a diamond far better in qual- 
ity than the one she lost.” The listener 
nodded knowingly. 

“Gad, what an obstinate woman! 
Finally we sent her down to Winston’s. 
The fellow down there merely de- 
scribed the diamond she’d get as a 
replacement, told her all about the 
prestige she’d enjoy telling her friends 
she was wearing a genuine Winston 
diamond, and she was sold.” 

This desperate bit of strategy re- 
sulted in the complete satisfaction of 
all concerned. The insured actually 
wrote a letter to the insurance company 
telling how delighted she was with her 
new ring; the claims adjuster saved his 


ANNOUNCE APPOINTMENT 





Andrew H. Thomson, C.L.U., was oP 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
New York Life. He was formerly «ssts- 
tant vice president in the Agency Dept- 
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company money, for, while the diamond 
accepted by the insured was cheaper 
than the one originally offered as a 
replacement, it was better than the one 
that was lost; and, of course, Harry 
Winston, Inc., was happy to have made 
a sale. 

A talk by Jerry Winston, son of the 
founder of Harry Winston, Inc., in- 
spired the conversation above. Withia 
a six-story building on East 51st Street 
in New York City, the famous “House 
of Winston” maintains a unique jewelry 
establishment. Under one roof every 
step in the processing of jewels and 
jewelry—from rough stone to finished 
jewel—is carried out. Each day skilled 
artisans fashion thousands of dollars of 
precious gems into necklaces, bracelets 
and brooches that are the admiration of 
women everywhere. It is here that the 
Jonker, the Vargas and other fabulous 
stones were cleaved, sawed, faceted 
and polished. 

Mr. Winston displayed the famous 
Hope diamond and discussed its history. 
The brilliant, bluish diamond first be- 
came known when it was dislodged 
from the eye of an Indian idol early in 
the 17th century. It was stolen from 
Louis XVI during the French revolution 
and left a trail of misfortune as it went 
from one collector to another. Harry 
Winston bought the diamond from the 
late Evelyn Walsh McLean of Wash- 
ington. Since then it has been used at 
exhibits to.raise funds for Polio, Cancer 
and Heart charities. 

Such famous diamonds as the Hope, 
the Jonker, and the Vargas gained 
Harry Winston, Inc., much publicity, 
but Mr. Winston emphasized that the 
mainstay of the business is the smaller 


PORTRAIT UNVEILED 


Frank A. Christensen, president of the 
America Fore Insurance Group, stands 

side portrait by artist James McBey 
for the companies’ board room. 


gems sold to wholesalers and the in- 
dustrial diamonds vitally needed for 
defense work today. He told members 
of the association that savings up to 
30 per cent can be realized on claims 
for lost or stolen jewelry by replace- 
ment at reputable jewelry firms whose 
primary business is selling to whole- 
salers. 

The Inland Marine Claims Associa- 
tion holds these informal meetings once 
a month to keep its members—company 
claim men and independent adjusters 
—abreast of current problems and de- 
velopments in the field. At present the 
association is active only in New York. 


A chapter may be organized in Boston 
next year, with plans for a nationwide 
organization contemplated. 


Personality: 


Political Prophet 


HE Dr. Gallop of the insurance 

industry turned out to be Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president of the Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company of 
New Jersey. Four days before the elec- 
tion he predicted in a newspaper inter- 
view in the Lincoln Star (Nebraska) 
that Eisenhower would win the election. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


A Multiple Line "A" rated Company 
with A MILLION DOLLAR CAPITAL 
AND OVER A MILLION DOLLAR SURPLUS 


Now in its Twenty-Eighth year 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


In Thirty-Five States extends 
to Assureds these facilities: 
Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen's Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 


Bonds © 





Fire, Extended Coverage, Inland Marine 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


Tusurauce Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


NO STANDARD HIGHER THAN COMMERCIAL ST 


ANDARD 
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MILL OWNERS 


Extended Coverage Endorsement... 


Provides Bigger 
Profit Opportunities 





Offer your policyholders additional low 
cost protection with the Mill Owners 
Mutual Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment. 

As a Mill Owners representative, you 
can give your customers the advantages 
of such protection and enjoy the 
benefits of extra sales, extra profits. 
Write the Home Office today for 
information on profitable agency 
opportunities. 





MILL OWNERS 


Mae /[Teiti tame FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Des Moines 











yYOoU’LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the best 
possible placement of business. 
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1; Billions | Billion 
of life insurance in 
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If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 
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from coast-to-coast 
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He claimed that the Democratic Cam- 
paign strategy went awry when Gov. 
Stevenson permitted President Truman 
to enter the campaign, thereby pushing 
Gov. Stevenson into the background. 

Mr. Lounsbury, a member of the 
five-man Salary Stabilization Board in 
Washington, was strongly opposed to 
the Truman administration and _ its 
record. No real effort, he said, has been 
made in recent years to balance the 
budget. 

What he resents most about the 20 
years of Democratic rule is government 
intrusion into the private lives of in- 
dividuals. As an insurance man, he 
said, he is proud to be a member of an 
industry that is “one of the foundations 
of the free enterprise system.” 


Automobile: 


Super-accidents 


PEAKING before a safety meeting 

recently, Mr. Thomas N. Boate, 
accident prevention department mana- 
ger of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, lashed out against 
those who hold that modern highways. 
through engineering alone, will reduce 
automobile accidents. He said that 


excessive rates of speed can make 





Swase 


United States Branch 
Established 1910 


United States Manager 
J. K. BATTERSHILL, INC. 
J. K. Battershill, President 
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Raassu RANCE 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


our super-highways synonymous with 
“super-accidents.” 

He had in mind the “chain-reaction” 
mishaps involving five large trucks on 
-he Pennsylvania Turnpike which 
caused two deaths and property damage 
and liability claims totaling $700,000, 
and the pile-up of 11 vehicles during a 
fog on the New Jersey Turnpike near 
Elizabeth, in which eight persons were 
injured. Both of these accidents, he 
stated, resulted because the drivers 
were traveling too fast and following 
too close. In the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike accident two drivers were killed 
when a tractor-trailer jackknifed on a 
slippery stretch of road and four trucks 
following it ploughed into the wreck- 
age. The New Jersey Turnpike accident 
occurred when one driver obeyed the 
law and slowed down when he came to 
a fog bank. Eight cars and two trucks 
piled up despite the 35 miles per hour 
speed limit under fog conditions. 

Mr. Boate declared that unless steps 
are taken to enact and enforce sensible 
speed limits on our super-highways, 
“the dream of a network of miracle 
roads, stretching from coast to coast 
and up and down the land py 1962 will 
become a nightmare of death and devas- 
tation.” The dangers virtually elimi- 
uated by super-highways, such as head- 
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OCEAN MARINE—INLAND MARINE 


33 Lewis Street 
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Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


w 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $181,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894... The Company 
also holds over $79,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 


Ww ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 








THAR’S GOLD IN 
THEM THAR FILES 





During recent lush years there has been 
more than enough business to go around, 
but conditions are returning to normal and 
the honeymoon is over. No longer is there 
a seller's market, and Insurance, like any 
other commodity, must be SOLD! 


That is why forward-looking agents to- 
day are saying: 
"We plan to follow a definite program of 
servicing accounts already on our books, 
and of concentrating on present clients to 
sell new and additional insurance. It is 
better to have more good accounts and 
fewer single-line policyholders.” 


Your best sales prospects today are 
present clients. New business and in- 
creased premiums await you if you will but 
dig them out... . And you don't have to 
go any further than your files! 


The days of "easy selling’ are about 
over. Now's the time to develop sales plans 
which will keep the dollars rolling in. Cus- 
tomer survey and analysis work will do 
much in that direction. Ask about our 
"Survey and Analysis Plan,” which sells an 
insurance program, not merely a policy, 
and enables you to concentrate with your 
agency as much of each client's business 
as possible. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 








OF NEW YORK 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
Detroit Chicago Boston 
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pedestrian accidents are not enough t 
eliminate this danger. He believes tha 
disastrous mishaps resulting from toc 
much speed is a far greater danger. 

Mr. Boate, who was a Pennsylvania 
State Police captain in charge of its 
traffic division, claims that the death 
toll on the Pennsylvania Turnpike duc- 
ing the last decade might have been 
considerably less if lower speed limits 
had been in effect and enforced. He 
said even its present limits of 70 miles 
an hour for passenger cars and 60 miles 
for trucks “are neither well observed 
nor well enforced.” He charged that the 
police force is not adequate to do the 
job. 

The New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
already has recognized that speed is a 
deadly factor in accidents, according to 
Mr. Boate. Of 850 drivers who received 
summonses on that turnpike—where 
the speed limit is still 60 miles an hour 
—during an eight-week period, 540 
were for speeding, or more than 60 per 
cent. He said that its administrators 
have learned that the main causes of its 
accidents are traveling too fast for con- 
ditions, exceeding the speed limit, and 
following too close at high speed when 
emergency stops are required. 


Life: 


Mending Fences 


UOTING Robert Frost’s “Good 

fences make good neighbors,” Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President Clyde F. 
Gay, John Hancock Mutual Life, out- 
lined some areas of conflict and agree- 
ment between mutual funds and life 
insurance before the Mutual Fund Con- 
ference in New York recently. 

Two main areas of disagreement, Mr. 
Gay said, are (1) Some prospects have 
been urged by mutual fund salesmen 
to cash in life insurance having valuable 
life income options, in order to put the 
money into mutual fund shares; (2) 
Some mutual fund managements have 
urged life salesmen to sell investment 
company shares on the side. 

He urged a “clean-break” with one 
job or another, pointing out that many 
full-time life insurance salesmen vio- 
late their contracts by undertaking 
part-time sale of mutual shares. 


Commenting on the other side of the 
picture, he said, “I would be surprised 
if mutual fund representatives have not 
been irritated by insurance represents 
tives’ blanket disapproval of all ‘invest- 
ment trusts’ and ‘investment companies 
selling installment investment plans.’” 

Mr. Gay cited the field of retirement 
plan benefits as an area where emp!oy- 
ers may need the common services of 
both groups. “Here we can work to 
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ether,” he stated, “the pension trust 
providing the basic vehicle and the an- 
nuity options for income at retirement; 
the mutual fund shares, bought out of 
profits, accumulating the additional 
money from which to fund the pensioa 
at age of retirement, rather than on a 
year-to-year basis prior to retirement.” 


Fire and Casualty: 
Warning 
HE New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has suggested to excess line 
brokers that they consider concerted 
action to eliminate abuses in this field 
or face the possibility of more stringent 
State regulation and legislation. 

The suggestion was contained in a 
decision rendered by Deputy Superin- 
tendent George H. Kline in which he 
fined an excess line broker for violating 
the insurance law and failing to investi- 
gate the financial stability and claim 
practices of certain unauthorized in- 
surance companies writing New York 
risks. 

In his decision, Mr. Kline referred 
to the warning issued by the depart- 
ment in January, 1951, calling excess 
line brokers’ attention to their respon- 
sibility to investigate the financial sta- 
bility, claim practices and the legal 
right of all unauthorized companies to 
issue policies prior to placing policies 
with these carriers. He stated such 
warning has failed to have the desired 
effect. Declaring that it has been dem- 
onstrated incontrovertibly that the 
warning was not sufficient to meet the 
problem, he went on to suggest that 
the department strengthen its regula- 
tions and/or advocate more stringent 
legislation for the statutory control of 
excess line brokers. 

Perhaps, he added, “excess line li- 
censees of this department, through 
concerted action, would be able to 
make investigations which would prove 
too great a burden if undertaken in- 
dividually. Serious consideration should 
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Pertinent Statistics 


Insurance In Force Over $636,000,000 
Assets Over $150,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $ 66,000,000 
Certificateholders Over 435,000 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 
HOME OFFICE: APPLETON, WISCONSIN 










































THE GROUP WITH THE GROWTH 


Aug. |, 1951 Aug. 1, 1952 
operating in operating in 
Tos ARAMA Lous 
LOUISIANA ARIZONA MISSOURI 
ARKANSAS NEVADA 
LO NEW MEXICO 
FLORIDA OREGON 
IDAHO TEXAS 
NS. WYOMING 


A Group Built by 125,000 Insurance-Buying Stockholders 


“Owned by Union Members... 
Serving Working People 





Jack Cage and Co., Underwriting Managers, Dallas =e 459 
Supporting the Traditional American Agency System 
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WRESTLE WITH THE IMPOSSIBLE I 


Sometimes we can underwrite the “impossible,” sometimes we 
can't. Any difficult case takes us at least two weeks. But along 
comes an “impossible” one and the wheels begin grinding. It 


boils down to the fact that if we can’t do it nobody can! 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. Gaiowars © Fina » Cevcge = Minch tations > Komcy 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 













- Hari VU. Wade, President 
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The leaders, those who get to the top 
and stay there, have one important 
qualification in common—they don’t 
sit still and coast. For essential to 


continuing leadership, is continuing 











growth and the ability to continually 





apply fresh thinking to everyday 


business problems. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY 
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In providing insurance to fit the 
















changing requirements of American 
industry, which is so essential to its 
outstanding achievements, we are 
indebted to the National Association 

of Insurance Agents. Their constructive 
work has been of invaluable assistance 


to us in “Serving the Leaders.” 





FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE - FIRE - AUTOMOBILE 
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To Enjoy Life— 


LIVE! 


DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 


MERCHANTS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. W. Brown, President 





KEYSTONE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Participating Multiple-Line Stock Company 


HOME OFFICE 
Keystone Building 
220 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


J. Maxwett SmirH H. V. Suipps 
President Secretary-Manager 











“AMERICA TRULY THANKFUL" 


for the men who saw with clear, unflinching eyes the nation to be—who fought, 
as we too have fought, in the cause of freedom, humanity and brotherhood. 


that we are free, in a world of prejudice and intolerance—free to live and speak 
and act and work and worship as we choose—free to elect our leaders and make 
our laws—free to make our mistakes and correct them. 


This is the greatness of America and in our prayer of thanks we would be strong 
that no power may ever be allowed to destroy this free- 
dom of ours. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT @ INDIANA 
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be given to the possible methods of 
eliminating in the future the placing 
of policies on New York risks with 
unlicensed companies without author- 
ity to issue policies covering risks or 
with unlicensed companies of undeter- 
mined or inadequate financial strength.” 


Life: 


IBM 


HE application of an electronic sta- 
tistical machine to the maintenance 
of life insurance in force files has been 
announced by International Business 
Machines Corporation. For the first 
time, one unit combines the functions 
of sorting, counting, accumulating, bal- 
ancing, editing and printing of in- 
formation. The machine distributes unit 
counts into as many as 60 different 
classifications at a high rate of speed 
and sorts basic data at 450 cards a 
minute, providing cross classifications. 
Establishment of dollar control over 
premium billing is accomplished by 
this machine which selects the premium 
cards, checks the sequence, and, at the 
same time, accumulates a control total 
for the current month’s billings, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Where a pre- 
mium control has been established, an 
even closer control is possible by 
searching the file daily for “howpay- 
ables” of the current month; selected 
cards are then summarized to adjust 
to the previous control figures. 

In the industrial insurance business, 
IBM’s new machine facilitates the se- 
quence checking and balancing of the 
industrial debit file, performing these 
functions in a single operation. 


Fire: 


Arsonists Jailed 


ROM Kentucky comes alarming 

news that Automobile Arson is 
mounting almost to crime wave propor- 
tions—current records show that about 
twenty total loss automobile fires are 
being investigated by State Fire Mar- 
shall J. T. Underwood of the State In- 
surance Department in Frankfort. 

Suspected arsonists in seven other 
cases have been arrested or are await- 
ing trial on charges of attempting to 
defraud insurance companies. Most 
cases involve older cars whose owners 
feel they can collect more on their in- 
surance than in selling the car. 

In his article, “Larceny Unlimited” 
(August-1952), Mark Hart tells of an 
assured who ran into the sheriff's o‘fice, 
his hands badly blistered—from 21 4t- 
tempt at putting out the blaze— and 
reported that his car had been com;lete- 
ly destroyed by fire. When he and the 
sheriff visited the scene of the “acti 
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dent” they discovered the car intact, 
with a bucket of refuse under it. The 
refuse had been lighted, but then had 
extinguished itself after the assured 
left. 


Casualty: 


Driver Education 


OVERNOR ADLAI E. STEVEN- 

SON took time out from his busy 
campaign schedule to receive an honor 
for Illinois: the award of honor of the 
fifth annual Driver Education Award 
Program sponsored by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the 
Association’s accident prevention de- 
partment, flew to Springfield to present 
a plaque to the Governor. Mr. Boate 
pointed out that, during the academic 
year ending last June, Illinois had, for 
the first time, attained 100 per cent 
enrollment of its high school students 
eligible to take a driver education 
course. He went on to say: “This re- 
markable record demonstrates the keen 
interest of Governor Stevenson and 
other Illinois officials in the life-saving 
purposes of the driver education move- 
ment.” 

Previously Illinois won the Associa- 
tion’s superior award for three consecu- 
tive years and in 1948 received the 
meritorious award. 


Life: 


Let There Be Light 


HORTLY after John Hancock 

Mutual Life occupied its modern 
building in Boston, housing and main- 
tenance officials discovered the need 
for at least six full-time electricians to 
replace lamp burnouts on a one-at-a- 
time basis. 

And when burnouts on some floors 
ran between 30% and 50%, they ex- 
ceeded the maintenance department’s 
ability to replace them without adding 
personnel. 

As a result—in the largest group 
replacement program ever executed— 
43,000 fluorescent tubes were replaced 
in 21,000 fixtures on 36 floors of the 
homme office. 

In a study made prior to this huge 
operation, the company discovered that 
this hit or miss method of replacement 
was costing about 83¢ per lamp and 
tyi.g up several electricians. Further- 
more, dirt accumulation on the fixtures 
had reduced light output by 35 per 
cent. 

i'n September, 1950, a contract was 
signed with a large cleaning company 
in Boston to wash all louvers, remove 
fluorescent tubes, wash reflectors, re- 
assemble fixtures using new tubes and 
leave all fixtures in operating condition. 






























Provident’s Over-Age line proves 


‘This is the best friendmaker for the 
Provident of any line of policies you 








have ever issued.” That is the way 
one good Provident agent character- 
ized our Over-Age line. As he points 
out, “Not only does it do an excellent 
job of maintaining clientele where, because of advancing age, it is necessary 
to retire from other policy contracts, it enables us to go out and actually 


create an entirely new class of clientele.” 


We have so much to sell, it is difficult to keep the emphasis on all of our 
fines all the time. But, we think that our Over-Age line is one which 
deserves thought and attention each week of the year. 


Full information on this and other plans in Provident’s complete line 
of A&H coverages is yours for the asking. Why not write today? 


Brokerage Business Invited 


Ais 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 














agent’s office window 
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Chis system made 
accuracy provable 


As far back as1340, Italian account- 
ants used the double entry system. 

Today’s accountants use double 
entry,too.And tomeet the complex 
requirements of modern business, 
they must show skill, accuracy 
and resourcefulness far beyond 
what medieval accountants 
needed. 

Our hat is off to accountants. 
In these days when thinking, 
dealing and estimating in billions 
have become commonplace, they 
make theirway unerringly through 
mazes of figures. Thus they keep 
the records straight. Their vigilant 
detection of the slightest errors 
annually save uncounted millions 
of dollars for clients. 


THIS MAN IS GOOD AT FIGURES, TOO 


The Mutual Benefit Life repre- 


THe 


sentative also uses “double entry” 
to keep clients straight on their 
financial future. With the Anala- 
graph, for instance, he can list 
each client’s present assets and 
check them accurately in terms of 
future money needs. And from a 
wide variety of plans, he is able 
to select the one plan that best 
meets individual requirements, no 
matter how unique. 


PRACTICAL PLAN FOR ACCOUNTANTS 


Many accountants have turned to 
the Mutual Benefit Life expert for 
the same accurate “figuring” of 
their future security that they 
apply in keeping their own 
clients’ financial records straight. 
He likes to work with such groups 
and he is equipped to serve 
them well. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © ORGANIZED IN 1845 


300 BROADWAY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The contract was completed in 45 days 
and maintenance calls for lamp outages 
decreased 92 per cent. 

When elapsed time indicators recent- 
ly showed lamps reaching 5500 burning 
hours, another contract was made with 
the same company and a method of 
cleaning fixtures was determined by 
time and motion studies made by John 
Hancock maintenance personnel. Four 
washing crews averaged 450 units 
washed and relamped on each eight- 
hour shift. 

Vice-president Magee declares: 
“Efficient lighting cuts down eyestrain 
and fatigue and helps to create pleasant 
working conditions. By this group re- 
placement program we achieve these 
conditions and save our policyholders 
money in the bargain.” 


Life: 
Non-Medical Policy Trend 


OU might be interested to know 

that the practice of issuing life in- 
surance policies without medical ex- 
amination has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the last 30 years. 

The Institute of Life Insurance ex- 
pects that more than 5,000,000 ordinary 
life insurance policies will be purchased 
this year without examination of the 
applicant. As a result of satisfactory 
experience and increased need, the age 
limits on this type of policy are much 
broader today. The amount limit ex- 
tended in most companies is $5,000, 
and in a few companies goes as high 
as $10,000. , 

The mortality experience on persons 
insured without medical examinations 
has been higher, but this has been off- 
set by expense savings. Over a period 
of years non-medical policies have 
shown almost the same mortality-and- 
expense ratio as medical policies. 


Accounting: 


Punched Cards 


ac wanting to keep abreast of 
the latest developments in punched 
card accounting should find Mr. J. L. 
Batchler’s revised edition of “Punched 
Card Accounting in a Life Insurance 
Company” of great value. It’s pub- 
lished by the Life Office Management 
Association, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

The 154-page book, which sells for 
$4, draws on the experience of more 
than 30 of the largest insurance com- 
panies in the United States. The In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora 
tion and Remington Rand, Inc., also 
contributed heavily to the compils‘ion 
of material. Over 100 illustrations of 
key punchers, verifiers, reproducers, 
sorters, collators and other machines 
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unemployment and workmen’s compen- 
sation; sickness, accident, hospitaliza- 
tion and death benefits; terminal pay; 
discounts on goods purchased; free 
meals; pensions; savings and stock 
purchase plans; paid vacations, holi- 
days, rest and lunch periods; profit 
sharing and bonus arrangements. 

A final count, contained in a booklet, 
“Fringe Benefits—1951,” showed that 
costs to the 736 companies averaged 
18.7 per cent of their entire payrolls. 
Life insurance premiums, death bene- 
fits, sickness, accident and medical-care 
insurance premiums, hospitalization in- 
surance, etc., accounted for only 1.4 of 
this 18.7 per cent. (For a breakdown 
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surance agent much of the success he may 
hope to attain depends upon the honesty 
and sincerity of the service he receives 
from the company he represents. 


The spirit of helpfulness—a desire to do 
something more than ‘‘just enough’ —to constructively assist you 
with your day-by-day problems, distinguishes a good from an 
ordinary company, to have handle your business. 
present, the meaning of service can never be fulfilled. 


The seven Fire and two Casualty Companies of the Commercial 
Union-Ocean Group strive to render their agents the kind of 


of the Insurance field only, see Costs 
Rising, p. 55, October.) 

As Dr. Schmidt remarked: “When a 
worker is hired today, or a new wage 
contract is agreed upon, the wage rates 
established no longer measure the cost 
of hiring labor, and the number of 
hours actually worked no longer mea- 
sure the number of hours for which the 
employer must pay.” 


Fire: 


Testing Methods 
LIMINATION of the shocking ac- 


cidents resulting from flammable 
clothing that made the news headlines 


I is an obvious truism that 
“The Will to Serve’’ must pre- 
cede the action. Service, to 
be sure, is a word too often 
casually spoken. Yet to an in- 
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recently was the aim of a series of 
more than 30 different test methods 
designed to reveal the flammability of 
popular clothing materials. 

The tests disclosed how fast a flame 
spreads, the volume and temperature 
of a flame and the ease of igniting dif- 
ferent fabrics. It took only 1 and 3/10 
seconds to engulf a swatch of material 
used in “torch sweaters” measuring five 
inches long and two inches wide. 

The tests were under way September 
10th at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington, sponsored by a 
subcommittee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Roger H. Wingate, 
chairman of the Flammable Wearing 
committee and vice president of Liberty 
Mutual Fire, announced that a stand- 
ard test method for nation-wide use, 
and a code of minimum standards will 
be submitted to clothing manufactur- 
ers sincerely interested in eliminating 
highly combustible materials from the 
retail market. 


Life: 
Investments 


S far as we know, there are no com- 
prehensive statistics concerning the 
job life insurance companies have done 
investing the funds of their policy- 
holders back 100 years ago. But Vice- 
President Harry W. Jones, of Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., knows just 
where his company investments stand 
over the last century. 
“If we go back over our entire his- 
tory and throw together all investment 


HEADS CENTRAL DIVISION 





Paul A. Norton assumed his new po+'- 

tion as field vice-president of the New 

York Life Insurance Co., with head- 

quarters in Chicago. Mr. Norton re- 

places H. H. Hicks, who is on an ex- 

tended leave of absence because of 
illness. 


































PHOTO COURTESY OF ALASKA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


To Juneau, capital of Alaska, the bearded 
prospectors, the dance hall girls and gam- 
blers, even the gleaming yellow nuggets 
are relics of the past. Now a modern city, 
it boasts extensive lumber exports and a 
thriving tourist trade. Today’s adventur- 
ers find a sporty golf course, spectacular 
ski slopes and gorgeous scenery. 

The $1,000,000 Territorial Building 
houses one of the world’s best museums. 
And the city’s social headquarters, the 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 





modern Baronof Hotel, has interesting 
murals of old Alaskan legends on the 
walls of its Bubble Room. 


Although no roads lead to Juneau, it 
can easily be reached by boat or plane. 
During the past year, 296 ships—184 
American Flag and 112 Canadian vessels 
—called at the port. Actually only about 
two dozen ships were involved but their 
repeated calls gave excellent service to 
this historic port. 
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losses,” he told a field force recently, 
“and offset them with investment prof- 
its, we have a real net loss figure over 
107 years of $1244 million. During 
the same period, our interest earnings 
have been $1,075 million. In other 
words, our aggregate net principal 
losses have been little more than 1 per 
cent of the interest earned for our 
policyholders, 1.14 per cent to be exact. 

“If we limit the study merely to the 
last 20 years, we find that in the early 
portion of the period we went through 
a depression with its losses and then 
through a period of recovery and pros- 
perity with attendant gains. Our net 
loss experience in the entire 20 years 
is only .89 per cent of the total inter- 
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est earnings in those years, even a bet- 
ter ratio than for our entire history.” 

Mr. Jones believes these statistics are 
an excellent illustration of how well a 
long-range business, which can wait 
things out, and which has the benefit 
of very careful selection of investments, 
can perform. “There are few individ- 
uals,” he states, “who should be will- 
ing to tackle their own problems of 
financial security in the face of a 
record of that kind.” 


Fire and Casualty: 
Hospital Training Film 


N an effort to reduce fatalities re- 
‘sulting from disastrous hospital 
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“GED_PASS 





A careless pass can result in a serious 
loss — on the Gridiron, a game —on 
the Highway, a life. 


Play the game fairly — sportsmanship 
is as important on the road as it is in 
the stadium. 


Remember — accidents don’t always 
happen to the other fellow. Enjoy the 
game!...and live to see another! 


DRIVE SAFELY! DRIVE SENSIBLY! 
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It's Wise to Centralize 
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fires the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the American Hospital 
Association are sponsoring a new mo- 
tion picture for training hospital staffs 
in fire emergency programs. 

Called “Fire and Your Hospital,” the 
film—introduced at the annual con- 
vention of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia on September 
15—is the result of a two-year safety 
program conducted by the insurance 
field. 

While it takes time and money to 
construct new buildings and _ install 
new fire protective equipment, a fire 
emergency plan can be started imme- 
diately for very little money. Injury 
and death can be avoided when every- 
body in the hospital knows what to do 
in an emergency. 


Fire: 


An Ounce of Prevention 


T’S called “The Magnolia Story” and 

it’s a new documentary film showing 
how special agents of stock fire insut- 
ance companies give fire hazard inspec- 
tion, without charge, to towns all over 
America. Inhabitants of Magnolia, 
Ark., had the chance to see motion pic- 
tures of the inspection which took place 
in their community last Spring. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
produced the film for distributon by 
state fire prevention associations and 
field clubs. 

In this typical community, Magnolia, 
no less than 500 fire hazards were un- 
covered in three days of inspection! 
The inspectors correct no hazards them- 
selves, but leave stickers and tags on 


NEW CLUB PRESIDENT 





Horace T. Cator, manager of the Fivlel- 
ity & Deposit Co., elected presiden: of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh a 
the 27th annual meeting of the ciub. 
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them to catch the property owner’s 
attention. More than 60 per cent of the 
hazards had been removed when a 
follow-up campaign was made a few 
days later. 


very successful fire and marme and 
casualty and surety kits sponsored by 
the appropriate organizations for a 
number of years. 


Teachers of survey or general insur- 









Life: 


Position in Economy 


|B gph the continued gains and 
seemingly tremendous total of life 

































e ° . - ° ° ° ife 
: We think Magnolia deserves a lot of anes courses exe entitled te tes {eee insurance in force in this yoy 
credit. As the film states, “It takes a : ‘ : insurance leaders know well that their 
- hol ak : copies of the general kit for their own bi « tnet deme ek teen 
‘ iolocaust to make some towns conscious use and one kit apiece for each student. gains have no pt p Rg hs 
of fire dangers, but Magnolia was of other segments of the American 
: taught through inspection.” Requests should be sent on the let- economy. Added emphasis to this fact 


terhead of the instructor’s institution 
along with a description of the course 
being offered. The address: Harold K. 


Philips, American Association of Uni- 


was voiced by New England Mutual’s 
President O. Kelley Anderson in his 
annual mid-year letter to the company’s 
fieldmen. 


Prints of this 20-minute, 16 mm color 
. film can be obtained for showing to 
1 organizations by writing to the Bureau 
of Communication Research, Inc., 13 
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East 37th Street, New York 17, N. Y. versity Teachers of Insurance, Room With regard to the life insurance 
1328, 60 John Street, New York 38,  industry’s position in the national econ- 
1 Casualty: New York. omy he sounded a warning note: “In 
0 . . 
Visual Aid 
OLLEGE instructors of insurance 
are being offered a specially de- N 
signed kit of commonly used casualty, 
property, and life insurance policies e 
d distributed by three public service 
g organizations in the insurance field eral American 
1 through the American Association of 
c- University Teachers of Insurance. 
2r Cooperating on this project are the H 
’ Association of Casualty and Surety Oe A tet 
x Companies, the National Board of Fire sales ammunition 
e Underwriters, and the Institute of Life 
ef Insurance, " PROGRAMMING GUIDE 
rs The kit contains no publicity or ad- 
vy vertising material of any kind. To give 
d the insurance student a fine overall pic- 
ture of how a policy is made out, each 
. policy is filled out with a ficticious 
i assured, actual costs, and other informa- 
! tion taken from company files. 
a This new kit is an outgrowth of the 
NEW POSITION 
An effective, 16-page pictorialized 
visual aid for simplified program- 
ming... leads prospects to do their 
own planning because it illustrates a 
short, direct road to financial security. 
Needs and benefits are pictured and 
dramatized for clarity and effect. This 
is one of many selling aids supplied 
by General American Life to give 
“more power to men in the field.” 2 
L Patrick Fitzpatrick, formerly secretary G r ~ E R A L A M E &q | ¢ A N L | F E 
f - Mae be 27 nage me Nay GAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. president of the Bolt, Dalton & Church A'STSAL 38 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Marine Dept. 
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the matter of personal savings, it is 
disturbing to note that other forms of 
savings are rising at a much faster rate 
than savings from life insurance. The 
mdustry is thus in a very competitive 
fight for the savings as well as the con- 
sumer dollar, and in order to remain 
healthy, must make every effort to 
grow with the economy.” 


Fire: 


Facts on Arson 


EARS ago arson was the work of 

professional arsonists; today it is 
largely the work of pathological fire- 
setters and juvenile delinquents. Mr. A. 
Bruce Bielaski, assistant general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, passed this information 
along to members of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police when 
they met recently at Los Angeles. 


The records of the National Board 
show that arson during the twelve- 
month period ending April 30, 1952, 
fell to the lowest marks for arrests and 
convictions of adult aronists in the last 
25 years. Of course, these records do 
not include cases based on automobile 
fires or involving juveniles, handled in 
juvenile courts. 

Among other things, in an effort to 
help the Chiefs cope with the crime, 
Mr. Bielaski advised them to familiarize 
themselves with some of the literature 
on the subject. He mentioned that the 
latest book on the subject is “Patho- 
logical Firesetting” by Dr. Nolan D. C. 
Lewis of Columbia University. 

“Twenty years ago,” he said, “it was 
doubtless true that the great majority 
of arson crimes involved the profit mo- 
tive, particularly the collection of in- 
surance.” 

Now, with the disappearance of the 






















professional, and with changed eco- 


nomic conditions which provide ful 


employment, this motive has lessened 


to a very large extent, he explained 


Life: 


Long Service 


YEAR before Grover Cleveland's 

inauguration to the presidency. 
Josie W. Hansen, at the age of 15 
started her first job. Today, after sixty 
years—50 of them in the insurance 
field—she is still looking forward to an 
active and useful life as a cashier in 
the home office of the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Now 75, Miss Hansen has witnessed 
at first hand the revolutionary changes 
in working conditions and office routine 
brought about in the last half-century. 
The Washington National is noted for 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F, Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 





Frank E. Gerry 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 





Frank F. Savage 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: 
(INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


156 NASSAU ST. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 






















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 




























HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL 


HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.A.LA. WM. H. GILLETTE, C.P.A. 
M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. 


» FP. W. P. KELLY 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. ROBERT MURRAY 
W. G. WOLTERS Franklin 2-4020 


56th & Chestnut Sts. 








Ready Now The LIFE INDEX 


1952 financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Order now. 
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its policy of not rejecting employees 
for reasons of age. 

Mr. Harry R. Kendall, Chairman of 
the Board, is 76, and his brother, 
George R. Kendall, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, is 70. A bright 
and happy future to you all! 


Fire: 
A Dangerous Age 


EMEMBER that gasoline truck 

that rammed a trolley car in 
Chicago two years ago? Well, more 
people were killed in the fire resulting 
from that accident than were killed in 
the great London fire of 1666. In the 
last decade, in fact, there were twice 
as many fires killing 30 or more people 
than in any other decade in American 
history. 

These well-known facts bear repeti- 
tion, for they constantly remind us that, 
though we are living in an age where 
modern fire fighting methods and equip- 
ment are in more general use, the in- 
dustrial growth and complexity of 
present-day civilization reduces even 
the most recent fire fighting methods to 
a minimum necessity rather than an 
additional safeguard. In short, fire- 
wise, we are still living in a dangerous 
age. In no time in our history were 
there ever greater quantities of high 
octane gasoline, fuel oil, natural gas, 
industrial chemicals, or military explo- 
sives concentrated in or around our big 
cities, or being transported through 
them by boat, train, truck or even in 
airplanes. 

Elliott W. Robbins, director of em- 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT 





Leonard H. Collier, elected vice presi- 
dent, American International Under- 
writers Marine Agency, N. Y., will 
supervise sales promotion, and adver- 


tising for AIU, AIMA and affiliates. 
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It is a real pleasure to me to pay my respects and 
to give my thanks to a group of exceptionally fine 
people—the life insurance agents of this country. 
My very special thanks go to the agents of Bankers 
National, but my sincere thanks go to all of the 
agents of all the companies. Without them Bankers 
National would not have reached its Twenty-fifth 
Birthday on October 5, 1952, with well over Two 
Hundred Million of Life insurance in force. 

Our agents do well not alone through their own 
efforts and ability. They benefit from the fine mis- 
sionary work which has been done every day for 
more than a hundred years by every honest agent 
who has been, or still is, in our business. They 
benefit also by the inspiration they receive from 
the unselfish services of fellow agents, and they 
are continually stimulated to better results by the 
noteworthy accomplishments of various “Rate 
Book Men.” 

So, as Bankers National starts on its Second Quarter 
Century, I salute and say “God Bless” the whole 
fraternity of life insurance agents, and particularly 
those who, through the facilities of Bankers 
National, are “Providing Security the American 
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ployee information of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, effectively 
brought these ideas to light in a talk 
before the Community Club of Baton 
Rouge last month. He stressed the fact 
that local fire departments, no matter 
how well operated, need the cooperation 
of many outside sources. For instance, 
the cooperation of various agencies of 
the federal government are needed in 
cities or towns where such agencies are 
located. In 1950, Mr. Robbins compiled 
a list of the worst fires for that year 
and found that four out of the first 
ten fires were on government property: 


forest fires and military camps or ware- 
houses. Even though local fire depart- 
ment officials are powerless to prevent 
a fire on federal property, they are 
responsible for the conflagration if it 
extends to areas within their juris- 
diction. 

Another group whose cooperation is 
essential in eliminating fire hazards is 
young people—boy scouts, girl scouts 
and school children. Mr. Robbins cited 
the remarkable drop in fire losses in 
Boston recently despite a nationwide 
increase in fire loss figures. He ex- 
plained that the commendable record 
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Home Office schools con- 
ducted over a period of 18 
years is evidence of the Com- 
pany’'s feeling in the matter of 
long-range training. The suc- 
cess of the 776 field associates 
who have attended such 
schools is proof that "we earn 
as we learn." The 37th School 
held this month re-emphasized 
the Company's conviction that 
continuous training builds ca- 
reer life underwriters, 
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in Boston was due in no small measure 
to instructive lectures given to Boston 
school children. 

Stories of serious fires that pass 
through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters offices. each week show 
that, generally, fire fall into two cate- 
gories: those which might be expected 
to happen, and those which occur un- 
expectedly because of some unlucky 
chance or a combination of circum- 
stances. 

In the first category, the leading 
causes of fatal fires are explosion of 
kerosene stoves or heaters; smoking in 
bed; little girls with frilly, highly flam- 
mable clothing; and sub-standard tene- 
ments or flophouse hotels, frame build 
ings with wood construction through- 
out. Fires which occur in this cate 
gory are more easily predictable ani 
can be prevented by stringent enforce- 
ment of fire codes and educating the 
general public. 

Fires in the second category—those 
arising from a combination of circum- 
stances—or, as Mr. Robbins puts it, 
“what you might call multiple hazards 
in coincidence,” are much harder to 
prevent. One such fire—occurring the 
same day that the great Chicago fire 
was raging——was the one at Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, which killed more people 
than any other fire that has ever oc- 
curred on the North American conti- 
nent. This little town 225 miles north 
of Chicago was sleeping through one 
of the dryest summers anyone could 
remember. No one worried too much 
about the few small forest fires burning 
in the forests surrounding the small 
community. Suddenly a terrific wind- 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 





Malcolm Adam (l.), president of Penn 
Mutual Life, presented the annual 
president’s award to Forrest J. Cvrry 
(r.), general agent, marking the second 
time his agency has won the award. 
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Are you letting good business 
roll by? 


Motor TrucK CarGo business is rolling constantly 
along every highway in the nation. Carriers — whether 
common or contract — require adequate liability cov- 
erage to compete in the present market. And do not 
overlook direct coverage on an assured’s own goods 


carried on his own trucks. 


As every agent knows, all available Cargo insurance 
is mot necessarily profitable business. Separating the 
good risks from the duds takes sound judgment based 
on careful study. But the effort you put into this screen- 
ing job is well worthwhile when the reward is a bigger 


share of the desirable Cargo premiums in your locality. 
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Your local Fire Association-Reliance Field Man is 
fully equipped to advise you in appraising your pros- 
pects. He’ll help you work out your Cargo problems, 
and provide the facts and figures you need to arrive at 
equitable rates and policy conditions. Contact him... 
together you can be sure you are not letting good busi- 
ness roll by. 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San’ 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 


out the world. 


Fire Association 
hl Reliance 
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storm whipped the flames into a giant 

blowtorch and 1100 people perished. 
The Coconut Grove disaster in Bos- 

ton is another example of a fire stem- 
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ming from “multiple hazards in co- 
incidence.” It was the night following 
the traditional football game between 
Boston College and Holy Cross and 
the modern, concrete night club was 
filled to capacity. To keep out the gate 
crashers, two fire exits were wired 
shut. In the midst of the gaiety, the 
imitation palm leaves and decorations 
in the cocktail lounge in the basement 
caught fire, and the noisy merriment 
abruptly changed to a raucous, panic- 
ridden bedlam. 

Mr. Robbins believes that everyone 
should be on his guard to prevent fires, 
serving as an ever-alert citizen auxiliary 
of the local fire departments. Then. 
“when fire strikes, you can thank your 
lucky stars—and yourselves—for all 
the fire prevention steps you've taken 
that will help check that fire. Then is 
the time you will be grateful for your 
alarms system, your water supply, and 


perhaps above all, for your splendid, 
modern fire department.” 


Accident & Health: 


Prize Essay 


$500 cash award will be given by 

the Harold R. Gordon Memorial 
Fund Committee for the best written 
study on some important phase of ac- 
cident and health insurance. The win- 
ner will receive his prize at the 52nd 
annual meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference in 
Chicago in 1953. 

Entries will be judged on the basis 
of accuracy, clarity and conciseness of 
expression, importance of subject, and 
study and research in accumulating 
data. The deadline is March 31, 1953. 

Robert R. Neal, North American 
Accident, president of the Conference 
tells us that he anticipates an even 
greater number of entries this year 
than last. 


Polisters: 
As Hartford Goes 


UR memories of the recent elec- 
tion include*a little fact that goes 
to the effect that the State of Connecti- 
cut and the City of Hartford were being 
watched with a great deal of interest 





eA MERICAN | 
| REINSURANCE Group 


as the returns started to roll in. And 
as they did pour in, we couldn’t help 
but feel that the great turnout of voters 
in the Hartford area was at least partly 
due to the fine exhibit staged by the 
Travelers Companies as their part of 
the “Get out the Vote Campaign.” 

Over 12,000 people passed through 
Court Hall in the Travelers buildings 
to see over 10,000 souvenirs gathered 
from every presidential campaign in 
America’s history. Motion pictures of 
the exhibit were taken and shown on 
television all over the country. 

The Travelers exhibition was a worth- 
while effort for a worthwhile cause. 


Art: 
The Good Life 


F you are at all like us, a few 

minutes’ reflection on “the good 
old days” is enough to send you into a 
nostalgic funk. A little reflection on 
the days of leisurely, graceful living in 
the crinoline days of the 19th century 
sets us to wishing we had never heard 
of television or automobiles. Or atom 
bombs. 

Probabiy the quickest way for us to 
get into this state is to spend a few 
moments of solitary peering at a Cur- 
rier and Ives print. The period when 
these two gentlemen were making their 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPLETE cA: MERICAN PROTECTION 
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{amous prints, say from the 1830's to 
the 1880's, is the period which comes 
closest, in our mind, of being “the 
good old days.” 

You may have been thrown inio 
something of the same sort of pining 
every year or so, if you are one of the 
lucky people who gets one of those 
calendars, bearing the Currier and Ives 
prints, from The Travelers each year. 

But to start a real nostalgic epidemic 
just get ahold of a copy of a new book 
—“Currier and Ives’ America”—edited 
by Colin Simkin, assistant manager of 
the public information and advertising 
department of The Travelers. Mr. Sim- 
kin, who is one of the leading authori- 
ties on the works of Currier and Ives 
and who has directed the production 
of the Travelers’ calendars mentioned 
earlier, since 1936, has selected 80 
prints for collection in the new book. 
Many of them have never appeared 
before in any other book, and some of 
the prints were never before reproduced 
in color. 

Mr. Simkin has included short ex- 
planations that add greatly to the en- 
joyment of the book, which measures 
12 inches by 16 inches. 

So if you are in a mood for a nus- 
talgic funk now and then, or even if 
you are only one who is interested in 
Currier and Ives or in Americana, get 
a copy of this book. The publisher is 
Crown, the cost, $10. 

A word of warning: don’t let your 
wife near this volume with her little 
scissors or your walls are liable to be 
covered with Currier and Ives prints. 











SIGN OF SECURITY 


The good will of over 431,000 
Policyholders is one of the 
principal assets of the Boston 
Mutual. 














Jay R. Benton, President 








Casualty: 


Management Aid 


OOKING for information on cas- 
ualty and surety coverage? There 
are four new pamphlets just out that 
have most of the answers. Written in 
non-technical language, the pamphlets 
were prepared by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies as a 
management aid for small business. 
The first pamphlet deals with fidelity. 
forgery and surety bonds. The remain- 
ing three cover boiler and machinery, 
glass, automobile, workmen’s compen- 
sation, accident and health, general 
liability, and credit insurance. 


Only a 




















You can get your copies without cost 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, but be sure to restrict your 
request to only 10 copies. 


Management: 


New Approach 


; E marvel at the accomplishments 

of the Lincoln Electric Co. of 
Cleveland—particularly its 70-year-old 
president, James F. Lincoln. Under 
his influence, the company, largest 
maker of arc-welding equipment in the 
U. S., has not lost one hour of produc- 
tion from strikes or any other serious 
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would hike through 
strange territory without 


map and compass. 


So— 
when you are after a 
fat buck in the wilds of 
GROUP INSURANCE be 
sure of happy hunting— 
use Zurich’s personal- 


ized guide service. 


Avoid the booby-traps 
of inadequate group pro- 
grams, experience the 
thrill of high powered am- 
munition — pack Zurich’s 


trail blazing equipment. 


Z ee When you need a guide who can 


shoot rapids or help you over a 
rough portage—ask for a Zurich 


Group Representative. 


We'll dress him in fringe ben- 


efit buckskin—just for you. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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labor dispute. He has managed to in- 
crease production, lower prices, and at 
the same time pay fabulous wages to 
his employees. 

With a Christmas bonus and regular 
yearly wages, the average worker at 
Lincoln Electric earned $7,446 last year. 
Since 1933 the company’s sales have 
risen from about $4,000,000 to about 
$30,000,000. . 

Mr. Lincoln explains the basic phil- 
osophy behind his success in a book 
entitled “Incentive Management.” Orig- 
inally published in 1951, the book is 
again available at $1, postage prepaid, 
from the Lincoln Electric €o. Think 
we'll take a look, too. 


Fire and Casualty: 


““Self-delusion” 


E pointed out awhile back that 

the property loss from the Michi- 
gan State penitentiary riots was esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. It now comes to 
our attention that this estimate has 
been revised upwards to $2,921,000. 
You will remember that, under Michi- 
gan’s so-called “self-insurance” plan, a 
balance of only $774,000 remained in 
the fund. 

It takes no mathematician to realize 
the inadequacy of such coverage. Even 
if the fund had its normal ceiling of 
$1,750,000 under existing statute, the 


THE CLIENT with THE HIGH “‘1.Q.“’ 











He had the highest 1.Q. (Insurance Questions) rating of them all. He 
wanted service. More than that he wanted answers. He could fire ques- 
tions staccato—and he was rarely pianissimo—” . . . prepare recommen- 
dations? . . . eliminate hazards? . . . suggest... reduce... review? ...” 


But this agent was a pretty smart fellow himself. He knew that for many 
of the answers his own knowledge and experience would have to be 
supplemented by the specialized cooperation offered by Pearl American. 


Agents and brokers throughout the country are calling on Pearl Ameri- 
can for the answers that can’t be furnished without a lot of “digging”. 
They depend on Pearl American’s fast, accurate replies. Join the other 
brainy agents who have discovered that Pearl American’s highly trained 
underwriters and fieldmen know the answers. Profit by servicing your 


clients through Pearl American. 


im \ ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 
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NEW YORK, 26 Cliff Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd, 


loss on the penitentiary riots alone 
would have completely wiped it out. 
Add to this the losses incurred on the 
state office building fire in 1951—for 
which $660,713 was paid out of the 
fund at last report—and you realize 
the situation is well nigh intolerable. 

Need we ask again: “Will self-in- 
surance save money?” 


Life: 


Meadowland 


HREE HUNDRED startled families 

in Fresh Meadows received a sur- 
prise birthday gift from their landlord 
recently—and it wasn’t even their birth- 
day. Their gift was a hand-painted 
commemorative tile showing the first 
building to be completed, together with 
a message from James J. Boyle, resident 
manager of this community operated by 
New York Life. 

In his message, Mr. Boyle recalled 
the “pioneer” days when a construction 
siren regularly wakened the tenants’ 
babies and where, during the great 
snow of December 26, 1947, marooned 
management employees were sheltered 
and fed. After five years of develop- 
ment, the inhabitants of this airy region 
of Long Island seem to be doing pretty 








Today's 


Frontier 





Your Opportunity 


The frontier for insurance expan- 
sion is greater than ever. The 
Louisville Fire and Marine helps 
agents grow because it is an 
agent’s company. We offer a 
complete coverage including fire 
and allied lines, marine, auto and 
hail damage to growing crops. 


LOUISVILLE 

FIRE ano 

MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Speed Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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EARTHQUAKE 


Classification of Direct Premiums 
Written by 985 Property 
Insurance Companies in 1951 
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They Financial Sfatement as of December 31, 1951 

ASSETS ig LIABILITIES 

Cash in Banks............. peeieieisiaa $ 2,848,015.40 ag ny 5 eokaemed! 

Bonds (Amortized Value)........... .  12,809,758.94 Sitiesen Bupamee’ st eeeeeeeeees 5,947,604.04 

SED coccbatudéccecccsceescecoesese 20,000-00 hanate Teoma oop taeae soc bees 

Mortgages (Regular) ..........-.++. oo Sees tiene SSaee 

Mortgages (F.H.A.) .......-- metiaider . | 462,002.29 Hoyo wie Case. Panmar tent vee 

o age old” bee) Pde sicdbstyatien 82,267.78 ——_ cg nl Detach ei 1,000,000.00 

Acerwell:Taterest ..3)......2..006500. 104,348.64 ee ne 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS...... $16,407,584.75 TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... $16,407,584.75 


- STATE WORKMEN'S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 


HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID............0000000+- $12,259,053.19 
VOVAL ROUERE PAID... 52.5. 205.. oe cccceeee $80,932,343.21 
TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN............... $124,021,280.02 


DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS NON-ASSESSABLE 
, GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 
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well for themselves. The average family study, that 70 per cent of the families 
income has risen from $6,319 to $9,361 owning life insurance have less than 
and 93 per cent of these families own enough to provide the equivalent of a 
their own cars. TV aerials sway over year and a half’s income (considered 


the homes of 84 per cent of the pop- the absolute minimum by insurance 
ulace. Of the first 600 families, 303 are experts). 
still living at Fresh Meadows, more In the territories being tested, sales 
than half of them in their original efforts of John Hancock’s agents are 
apartments. tied in by means of “teaser” postcards 
mailed in advance of the appearance of 
Award: the advertisements; reduced reproduc- 
Meritorious Service tions of the advertisements, for mailing 


and distribution; and a booklet con- 
HE General Insurance Brokers’ taining a unique device by which the 
Association of New York, Inc., pre- prospect for life insurance can figure 
sented Mr. H. C. Conich, general at- the amount of his family’s protection. 
torney of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group, with its Gold Medal Award for Fire: 


rendering the most meritorious service * 
to the insurance industry. The presen- Adjustment Procedure 


tation was made at the association’s HE great storm of November, 1950, 
27th annual dinner on October 29th at involved approximately 1,500,000 
the Hotel Astor. claims and a loss payment of over 


$180,000,000. To minimize confusion re- 
sulting from similar catastrophes in the 
future, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has completely outlined its 

HE John Hancock Mutual Life In- catastrophe loss adjustment procedure, 

surance Company is testing the in a new booklet. Designed to help 
first large-scale newspaper compaign it agents to better understand “what to 
has ever sponsored. A series of 1575- | do” and “how to do it,” the new booklet 
line advertisements use striking photo- entitled, “10 Steps For Agents—Catas- 
graphs to illustrate the fact, pointed trophe Loss Adjustment Procedure,” 
out by a recent University of Michigan covers catastrophes of a local charac- 


Life: 


Ad Campaign 





Medicine Men or Insurance Men? 


just which they are when they start working 
their way through complicated technical 
medical reports. THE SPECTATOR’S 
“Adjuster’s Manual” is just the thing to help 
The them cut down on a lot of hard work. A 
standard in the field for more than 40 years, 
AeGnaters this layman’s medical book was written by 
Manual Paul V. Reinartz, M.D., the associate medical 


$7.50 600 pages full of information include a 
100-page glossary. Each injury or illness— 
found under its logical classification—is de- 
scribed as to its nature, symptoms, probable 
amount of disability and bearing on insur- 
ability. There are over 100 illustrations. 


The SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D. at $7.50. 


| enclose check herewith [] Please send bill [1 
SE Ws vos pc00po 00000000 ccc 0d sce meee one. 






iy, CN 6 iPOD ane Sblep wenden cde e wen wnmantees 


Fill in this coupon and mail to receive your copy promptly. 
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Sometimes claims adjusters begin to wonder Ghoup, 
e ; ( 


ter as well as those that affect wide 
areas. 


Public Relations: 


A Friend in Need 


WE read the literature recently sent 
out by the Association of Better 
Business Bureau soliciting funds and 
were impressed by the services ren- 
dered the insurance field by this or- 
ganization. 

In serving as an impartial friend of 
both the industry and the consumer, 
the Bureau plays an active part in pro- 
moting harmony and understanding be- 
tween the insurance companies and its 
present or potential policyholders. A 
very important phase of its work, we 
think, is the prevention of questionable 
practices in “fringe” operations. 


Life: 
Weatherman’s Helper 


N case you happen to be walking 
down Broadway in New York City 
some night, and, for some reason, you've 
forgotten your watch or are having it 
repaired, just gaze skyward in silent 
supplication. Mutual of New York will 
come to your aid. 
Atop its 25-story home office building 
at Broadway and 55th Street, MONY 


ALMLCE 


AUTOMOBILE 


Price: director of The Prudential. Its more than FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
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Statistics 
Statistics are always impressive and they are important. The con- 
tinued growth of THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is reflected in the excellent totals being compiled in this, our 
Silver Anniversary year. N 
However, figures don’t tell the full story of a company’s operations. OW 
id Behind them, we have the efforts of an excellent sales force, a com- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY cciaent negister 
200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
TRafaigar 9-2800 1952 
Matthew Woll, President 
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DOUBLE PROTECTION 


when the Need is Greatest 





The Manufacturers Life’s 
“Double Protection to age 65” 
Plan is an ideal plan for the 
young family man during the 
years when his Life Insurance 
protection needs are at a max- 
imum. 

*Minimum Policy gives $5,000 
initial protection to age 65; 
$2,500 protection thereafter. 


*Level premium — substant- 
ially less than for $5,000 Whole 
| Life. 
: *Non-participating. 
CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of Columbia, 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST THEN 


MANUFACTURERS 
vec LIFE cones 








Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance 


American Home Fire Assurance Co. 


111 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


RE Ptcorckr TE 


Company 











PAYS s8IG! re a 7 Sas ae BIG, ILLUS- 
TRATED CATAL 
making substantial snempen. stant and | 


y- Course perty 
Management, Appraising, Loan: ortgages, and 
STUDY AT HOME or in a 
re 2 “We award: 
Write ER's book No ESTA Mon ion. 
WEAV' R SCHOOL OF REAL . ATE (Est. 1936) 
Suite pa! Law Bidg. 3s. Kansas City, Mo. 
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operates its illuminated Weather Star. 


Now a’ well-known landmark of the” 


New York skyline after only two year's 
operation, the Star gives passersby a 
wealth of information at a glance. 

The Star rests at the top of a 150-foot 
illuminated tower. At the base of the 
tower the correct time is given in large 
illuminated numbers. easily seen for 
blocks around. The Star itself changes 
colors in forecasting the weather. 


Steady green heralds clear weather; _ 


steady orange means cloudiness; flash- 
ing orange is for rain; flashing white, 
snow. Lights along the tower rise and 
fall to predict temperature changes. 


Life: 


Annuities Increase 


ITHIN the last generation, Amer- 

ica has suddenly become annuity 
conscious. Spurred by the object lesson 
of the early Thirties, 6,000,000 people 
have accumulated almost $15,000,000,- 
000 with life insurance companies under 
various annuity or retirement plans at 
the start of this year. 

In addition to the regular annuity and 
retirement policies, the Institute of Life 
Insurance states that other types of life 
policies are alsé used for retirement, 
their cash value being used to purchase 
annuities. 


Automobile: 


A Mounting Toll 


UCH has been said and done to 

reduce automobile accidents in 
the last few years. Safer highways 
have been built, driver education 
courses have been instituted, and nu- 
merous safety campaigns have been 
waged. Most of these efforts have been 
directed towards the goal of eventually 
lowering automobile insurance rates. 
In almost every announcement of a 
rate increase in the automobile line, 
drivers and owners are reminded that 
they themselves are responsible for the 
higher rates. They are admonished to 
drive carefully, reduce accidents, and 
rates will automatically come down. 

This is certainly sound reasoning, 
but we sometimes wonder if drivers 
are overly impressed with it. It is obvi- 
ous that rates haven’t come down. In 
fact, reports come in nearly every week 
announcing that another state has re- 
vised its auto rates upward “as part of 
a countrywide movement to bring the 
rates for this form of insurance into- 
line with the current accident fre- 
quency and cost of claims incurred by 
insured motorists.” 

Admittedly, the problem is complex, 
and no simple panacea can be found to 
solve it. Figures just released by the 
Metropolitan Information Service, how- 
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ever, do suggest a line of approach in 
impressing upon drivers the need for 
driving carefully, a line of approach 
that can’t help but strike home to most 
of them. The service reported that 
motor vehicle mishaps are the leading 
cause of accidental death of children 
between 5 and 14 years of age, account- 
ing for 39 per cent of all fatal injuries 
last year. 

An insight into how and where 
school-age boys and girls lose their 
lives in accidents is provided by 476 
industrial policy death claim records 
filed with the Metropolitan in 1951. 
Of the 186 children killed by motor 
vehicles, at least 145 were hit or run 
over; relatively few of the victims were 
passengers. 

The records point up the hazards 
children face in using streets and high- 
ways. Twenty-two of the fatally injured 
children were hit or run over when 
they ran into or played on streets or 
highways. About the same number were 
killed while crossing thoroughfares; 
among girls hit or run over, crossing 
accidents led all the rest. About 30 
youngsters, nearly all boys, were killed 
by motor vehicles while riding bicycles. 


Fire and Casualty: 


Insurance Roundup 


HREE aarticles appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest for September that 
should interest every insurance man. 
Agents in particular would do well to 
read them in anticipation of the ques- 
tions that may be asked by the millions 
of policyholders who read the Digest 
regularly. 
Lester Velie’s article, condensed 
from Nation’s Business, says every auto 
driver should know the facts about 
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present-day injury awards in traffic ac- 
cidents, and insure himself accordingly. 
Increased awards are making the old 
$5,000/$10,000 policy obsolete. 

In the Digest’s “Report to Consum- 
ers,” C. Lester Walker advises readers 
on the relative merits of Soda-Acid, 
Gas Cartridge, Pump Tank, Garden 
Hose, Foam, Loaded Stream, Vaporiz- 
ing Liquid, Dry Chemical, Carbon Di- 
oxide and “Beer Can” types of home 
fire extinguishers. 

In a piece condensed from Popular 
Science Monthly, Andrew Hamilton re- 
ports that lightning kills 500 persons, 
injures 1500 more and costs American 


fire insurance comparies $5,000,000 a 
yéar. Hamilton offers seven rules for 
maximum individual safety in thunder- 
storms. 


Fire and Casualty: 


Sales Promotion 
Oo" copy of the detailed program 


for selling crime coverage to com- 
mercial clients—offered by the Security- 
Connecticut Insurance Companies—re- 
veals that there are four general types 
of insurance that small and medium- 
size commercial insureds need: Fire 
and its allied lines; Auto, truck and 
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The life insurance salesman who succeeds in finding “a 
track to run on” has won half his battle—but only half. 
An equally difficult part of his job lies in keeping on 
schedule with his production timetable. 


Attractive sales packages designed for prospects in all 
income classes furnish solid traction to help Home Life 
agents make the grade to superior heights of 
achievement and professional satisfaction. 
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portable equipment coverages; General 
liability and its associated lines; Bur- 
glary insurance, fidelity bonds and 
their associated coverages. 

The majority of commercial insureds 
are fully aware of most of their insur- 
ance needs in the first two classes, but 
the bulletin shows agents how to put 
important new clients on the books in 
the last two. 


Fidelity: 
Basic Information 


BOOKLET on fidelity bonds, en- 
titled “Fidelity Bonds—An In- 


ke 








. of service. 


Frank L. Harrington 


A 





Edward R. Hodgkins 


formative Review for Accountants and 
Auditors,” has been published by The 
Surety Association of America. A re- 
vision of an earlier publication, it 
affords the accountant or auditor the 
essential background which he should 
possess with regard to fidelity bonds. 
The foreword of the booklet empha- 
sizes the relationship existing between 
the accountant and his client: “Not the 
least important factor enabling him to 
make worthwhile recommendations is 
his understanding of the role fidelity 
bonds play in protecting the client 
against losses caused by employee dis- 
honesty, and the relationship that should 
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exist between fidelity bond coverage 
and the extent of detailed tests by the 
independent public accountant of the 
client’s records.” 


Various Forms 

The booklet goes into detail con- 
cerning the various forms of fidelity 
bonds available for commercial enter- 
prises. For that reason it makes a good 
basic study for surety company per- 
sonnel, insurance buyers and producers. 
Copies are available, without charge, 
from the educational department of 
The Surety Association of America, 60 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Fire and Casualty: 


Match Ad Wins Award 


O you know who invented match 

books? Neither did we until the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. of 
Manchester won a “Joshua” as first 
prize for the most distinguished use of 
match book advertising in the insur- 
ance field. 

"Joshua" 


The “Joshua” is a bronze wall plaque 
in the shape of a match book, named. 
for Joshua Pusey, a Philadelphia pat- 
ent attorney who invented match books 
sixty years ago. The award was in- 
itiated as an annual program this year 
by the Match Industry Information 
Bureau. 


Fire and Casualty: 


Down on the Farm 
OW to beat the fire hazard on mod- 


ern farms is the subject of a ne 
booklet, “Your Farm and Fire Safety,” 
published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. It explains that sci- 
ence and technology have brought to 
the farm all the fire hazards of ma- 
chine shops and factories. Ways to 
combat this menace are described fully. 
The booklet is available for free dis- 
tribution through local fire depart- 
ments, insurance agents and farm or- 
ganizations. 


Accident & Health: 


Presidential Protection 


Y way of inaugurating the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of Amet- 
ica’s new accident and health program, 
President James A. McLain was pre 
sented with A & H contract number A-l 
by Jerome S. Miller of the company’s 
Spaulder, Warshall and Schnur Agency 
of New York. Mr. Miller, an authority 
in the field, is the author of a number 
of standard texts. 
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Obituaries 


DITH KIMBALL MACK, wife of 

L. Alexander Mack, president of 
The Weekly Underwriter and the 
Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Co., died unexpectedly October 17th 
from a heart condition. 

A native of Essex, Mass., Mrs. Mack 
had a wide acquaintance among insur- 
ance people. She traveled extensively 
with her husband and attended numer- 
ous insurance conventions throughout 
the country. 

Through membership in the Eagle 
Rock Chapter of the D.A.R., the Mont- 
clair Chapter of New England Women, 
the Women’s Club of Upper Montclair, 
and the Union Congregational Church, 
she became active in many civic affairs 

Mrs. Mack is survived by Mr. Mack, 


a daughter, a brother, and three sisters. 


ILLIAM H. KOOP, chief execu- 

tive and director of the insurance 
companies of the Great American 
Group, died recently after a short ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Koop began his career as a clerk 
in the local department of Great Amer- 
ican and had celebrated his fifty-eighth 
year of service with the company. He 
had been chairman of the executive 
committees of the boards of directors 
of all the Great American companies. 

He was very active in fire insurance 
activities and at various times served 
as president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, The New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, American 
Foreign Insurance Association, AFIA 
Finance Corporation and The Eastern 
Automobile Conference. He had also 
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served as a director of the General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., and Sanborn 
Map Company and as trustee of -the 
Insurance Executives Association. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 


AMES M. CAMPBELL, second vice- 

president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., died August 21 in a 
Glen Cove, Long Island, hospital, 
where he had been_taken following a 
sudden illness at his home in Roslyn. 
He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Campbell joined the newly- 
formed group division of Metropolitan 
immediately after receiving his dis- 
charge from the Navy in World War I, 
and was responsible for much of the 
early developments in the division, par- 
ticularly in the establishment of sales 
and administrative procedures funda- 
mental to the growth of group insur- 
ance. He also maintained close contact 
with sales activities and was instru- 
mental in installing employee protec- 
tion plans in some of the nation’s 
largest and best-known industrial or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Campbell was born in Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., on October 1, 1888. He 
completed special courses at Columbia 
University and became associated with 
the president of the National Cash 
Register Co. He joined Metropolitan 
in 1911, holding a succession of posi- 
tions in sales organization prior to 
appointment as assistant to the second 
vice-president. He continued to ad- 
vance, achieving the second vice-presi- 
dency of Metropolitan in 1946. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, a brother and a sister. 
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Pane Modes of Settlement Trends in 1940-1950 and 1951* 








COMPANY 


Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable Life, New York... 


Equitable Life, lowa 
General American 
John Hancock... ... 
Lincoin National . . ¢ 
Massachusetts Mutual - 


Metropolitan Life 
Mutua! Benefit 
Mutual Life, New Yott- - 
National Life, Vermont 
New England Mutual 


Ts 


Travelers Insurance 
Central 


Totals 


December 31, 1951 


December 31, 1950 





Paid Death | 
Ch 








‘ 


w 
= 


123,390,749 
| 76,327,106 
| 7,994,705 
33,081,010 
15,278,026 | 


| 22,499,993 | 
| 349,368,464 | 


11,863,289 | 
101,141,193 | 
21,178,316 | 

















| 1,880,419,680 | | 779,914,540 | | 42.18 | 609,823,918 1,748, 208,194 | 


Funds 








| Payments 


Funds | | 
Left With Payments | Claims | Left With 
Company | Made | Matured | Company Made 
Under | Under | Endowment | _ Under Under 
Settlement | Per | Settlement | and Double | Settlement | Per | Settlement 
Option | Cent | Indemnity Option Cent Option 
$ | & Sie Go] $ % $ 
30,706,222 | 34.23 | 27,541,209 79,106,395 | 27,648,031 | 34.95 | 23,738,925 
10,993,790 | 73.91 7,222,005 13,997,669 6,979,368 | 49.86 5,337,838 
0,489, 34.30 8,101,817 27,791,157 9,938,938 | 35.76 7,183,139 
22,119,555 |105.94 | 15,443,481 22,984,919 | 14,595,758 | 63.50 9,926,727 
83,191,963 | 57.55 | 64,444,011 131,688,964 60,234,394 | 45.74 | 49,904,393 
9,152,223 | 93.35 6,404,878 9,747,715 7,313,042 | 75.02 4,863,058 
1,924,385 | 15.77 1,677,154 | 1,545, 1,865, 16.16 1,208,047 
37,172,201 | 40.55 | 21,116,815 84,769,478 | 16,006,446 | 18.88 | 11,021,263 
162,321 | 24.86 424,221 | 26,399,916 4,701,119 | 17.80 3,103,214 
906 | 91.62 | 26,742,386 35,071,435 | 24,584,185 | 70.10 | 19,254,173 
97,128,052 | 21.15 | 74,082,284 | 427,311,514 | 84,579,143 | 19.79 | 63,037,670 
26,112,573 | 67.23 | 25,413,536 40,057,201 | 22,707,799 | 56.69 | 20,111,563 
33,231,848 | 48.17 | 61,447,087 | 68,069, 35,443,290 | 52.07 | 30,261,340 
8,788,250 | 78.06 | 63,541,129 12,043,619 6,351,335 | 52.74 4,491,915 
25,710,854 | 82.93 | 17,984,598 28,887,313 | 18,707,742 | 64.76 | 13,206,509 | 
96,171,742 | 77.94 | 75,165,491 117,845,652 | 58,529,602 | 49.67 | 46,767,211 | 
51,062,723 | 66.89 | 42,204,119 76,556,367 | 46,132,360 | 60.26 | 36,063,530 | 
239, 53.03 3,531, 7,941,451 3,989,073 | 50.23 2,186,630 
32,383,425 | 97.98 | 25,753,474 2,390,566 | 23,625,633 | 72.93 | 18,009,045 
12,376,401 | 81.01 8,626,199 13,773,412 8,917,000 | 64.74 6,033,592 
16,006,938 | 71.14 | 12,356,133 20,958,647 | 12,801,807 | 61.12 9,787,486 
162,924 | 22.09 | 58,011,753 | 334,370,818 | 58,336,814 | 17.45 | 45,985,729 
597,789 | 72.47 6,638,321 | 10,740,096 6,134, 57.11 4,511,007 
31,879,592 31.52 | 27,080,523 | 91,916,173 | 30,878,020 | 33.59 24,434,146 
13,196, 831 | 62.31 | 13,569,330 22,241,106 | 12,491,260 | 56.16 10,814,937 





December 31, 1940 

















Paid Death Funds 
Claims Left With Payments 
Matured Company Made 
Endowment Under Under 
and Double | Settlement | Per | Settlement 
Indemnity Option Cent tion 
$ $ %o $ 
45,167,849 | 17,538,947 | 38.83 | 11,132,059 
8,697,714 3,530,881 | 40.60 1,873, 
14,112,467 4,998,410 | 35.42 2,229,624 
12,216,553 7,515,634 | 61.52 3,187,460 
81,229,667 | 36,760,475 | 45.25 | 20,811,935 
6,339,916 3,386,990 | 63.43 1,890,836 
8,003, 629,256 | 7.86 708,473 
43,645,730 7,079,855 | 16.22 3,653,598 
9,562, 1,610,513 | 16.84 1,020,422 
21,517,552 14,130,338 | 65.67 8,434,205 
287,578,567 | 43,664,741 | 15.18 | 20, 
28,328,510 14,427,307 | 50.93 8,471,103 
56,999,066 | 23,155,568 | 40.62 | 13,399,313 
7,798,278 3,243,103 | 41.59 1,575,538 
15,999,614 8,656,293 | 54.10 | 4,466,818 
88,004,689 | 40,154,345 | 45.63 | 21,462,931 
49,265,569 | 27,665,375 | 56.16 | 15,684,717 
2,731,115 1,076,642 | 39.42 686, 
24,036,779 | 14,979,405 | 62.32 9,022,356 
7,728,230 4,101,411 | 53.47 | 1,861,571 
13,651,074 6,933,742 | 50.79 3,520,909 
185,414,904 | 29,258,336 | 15.78 | 21,369,206 
7,051,446 3,171,885 | 44.98 1,594,175 
51,696,018 16,090,781 | 31.13 | 10,138,081 
17,134,721 | 2,333,365 | 13.62 | 5,837,221 


| Goan. 156 | 94.2 | 471,243,087 | 1,082,911, 692 | 336,093,598 | | 30.78 | 194,820,568 
! 





* Figures for 1951 are on the accrual basis. Prior years are on the cash basis. 




















Gross | Re tla oe | 
‘ Life and Net Rates of Interest Earned 
Annuity | | Annuities | ape aces 
Current — | at | 
Name of Company Reserve 4% 3% 3% 234% 214% 24% | 2% | Various | Value 1947 | 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 
Basis Dec. “. "1951 re. Rates® _ | Reineured | | 

| & $ | ee. 1% | % | % | % | % 

| | 
Acacia Mutual . | 2% 196,908,870 56.6, 38.2) ’ oe sae | 1 613,687| 3.24) 3.30) 3.39) 3.43, 3.45 
Aetna Life ee be ierny .| 34.2} 10.4)... 10.1; 1.5 | 43.8 | 15,023,990) 2.95) 2.98) 2.92) 3.08) 2.82 
Bankers Life, iowa 399,143,689 50.6, 27.3) 10.3) 4.2).....| 7.6 78,047) 2.81, 2.90) 3.06) 3.11, 3.24 
Calif.-Western State . 89,183,537 ...| 68.4) 22.1)..... il thedises- 3.8 938,651 | 3.22) 3.34) 3.51) 3.56) 3.54) 
Connecticut General... . Viens 683,922,152).....| 27.4) 17.0).. | 10.9) 1.5 2) 43.0 1,884,686; 3.00) 3.12) 3.21 oa 3.07 
Connecticut Mutual : 2 597,979,625 °° a 7.5) ‘ 15.8 | 18,612,220) 3.43) 3.47) 3.55) 3.64) 3.57 
Continental Assurance. . 24 & hi 141,627,634 .| 36.5) 23.2) baaee 24.7; 6.3). 9.3 67, 3.01} 3.00) 3.00 3.12| 3.05 
Equitable Life, iowa... 326,436,526 | 62.8) 20.7... eee 15.9 7,250,747, 2.91) 2.83) 3.15) 3.18) 3.23 
Equitable Life, N. Y 48 eo 5.7 37.6) 3.4, 2). | 683.1 | 9,708,790) 2.76) 2.95) 3.03) 3.07) 2.89 
Fidelity Mutual 182,4 1,909, | a 4.0... a 7 renee 10.6 539,208| 2.80) 2.87) 3.00) 2.98) 3.07 

| | | 
General 2% 143,060,850 | 7.7| 12.0)a72.3| 3.0)... mined 5.0 | 187,433 | 3.45) 3.16) 3.01) 2.99) 3.04 
Guardian Life, N. Y | 2m 225,609,367 a) ee | 6.4) 3)... 7.9 2,175,925| 3.01| 2.89) 3.00) 3.05 3.21 
Home Life, 2i, | 184,182,422; | || 87.8) 5.9.....|.....| 6.3 | 6,086,300] 3.04 3.07) 3.21| 3.18) 3.32 
Je 24443 203,985, +) * aa ae ae eal 4.2 197,439| 4.16) 4.19) 4.30) 4.38) 4.44 
John 2% 2,485, 738,381 — 29.4) . “al 6.3 oe 10,399,706; 2.91) 2.92) 2.96) 3.02) 3.11 
| | | | } 

Kansas City Life | 3 212,553,273) | 67.5) 23.0). et ae _ 8.7 478,723| 2.88) 2.92) 3.24) 3.32) 3.43 
Lincoln National | 21, 329,875,691, .5 56.4) 24.1) .1) 8.3)... ae 10.4 1,692,466; 2.93) 2.88) 3.27) 3.32) 3.39 
Massachusetts Mutual . | 24 | 992,594,310 3 .6) 77.2 é Gs wocckoaebe 15.5 17,607,749; 3.13) 3.17) 3.14) 3.08) 3.28 
Metropolitan Life 214 8,902,616,380 ..| 66.2) 14.7) 4.1 3 15.7 1,233,912) 2.94) 3.03) 3.07} 3.07) 2.89 
Minnesota Mutual 2i, 599, 34.1) 34.9)...../ 19 | 6.....| 10.8 ; | 3.19) 3.16) 3.31/ 3.40) 3.40 

} | } | j | | | | 
Monumental Life | 3 104,517,373).....| 65.0) 36.0)...../.....).....)... ...| 32,133) 2.50] 2.58) 2.72) 2.87] 3.10 
Mutual Benefit 214 961,021,853 | wer | 12.7}.. 3.2 2.84) 2.92) 3.08) 3.13) 3.19 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 24% | 1,600,805,772) shvsces 58.7| ) es’ oe 9.3 8,260,951| 2.70) 2.74) 2.83) 2.86) 2.92 
Mutual Trust ‘| 2% =| 91,287,334)... ..| 26.0) 62.8)... | | pee ® 4.2 | 140,408| 2.96) 2.99) 2.98] 3.00) 2.88 
National Life, Vermont 214 sapkgad | : 74.6 6.5 é 18.9 | 4,417,811) 3.08) 3.32) 3.38) 3.37) 3.23 
New England Mutual... 24 872,581,021 -1) 6) 79.6 - a 11.8 11,260,785| 3.10) 3.19) 3.26) 3.31) 3.22 
New York Life ........ 2 3,426,511, pee | .; oo 5.4| 12.9 20,192,012; 2.68) 2.77) 2.83) 2.95) 2.83 
Northwestern Mutual 2 1,994,458,554 , t se a? ee 9.0 5.8 . .. | 3.01) 3.03) 3.13) 3.15) 3.23 
Northwestern National ..|P2'4NP2',| 150,680,060) . 60.9} 19.9 } 11.4) 2.4)...../ 5.4 233,262| 2.64) 2.74) 2.83} 2.86) 2.94 
Occidental Life, Calif. 214 209,856,635 40.5) 24.6 | 16.7)... 18.2 | 767,310| 3.52 3.0) 3.68) 3.73) 3.65) 

| | | 
Penn Mutual...........| 2% 921,012,910) .. | 78.0) vee] 46) 17.4 | 11,028,211 2.96) 3.00) 3.06) 3.07) 3.10) 
Provident Mutual 2%, 453,023,043). . 12.7| 63.4) 8.4) 3.5 12.0 654,729| 2.93) 3.02) 3.10! 3.11) 3.03 
Prudential. ......... Hs 7,794,093,719 30.3; 28.3) 28.5 | 12.9 Sort, 451| 2.73) 2.75) 2.87) 3.03) 3.10) 
Reliance Life 239,770,736 | 69. 5| 21.5).. 6.1 2.9 427,687; 2.96 2.99) 3.03| 3.01, 3.08 
Southwestern Life "| aes 192,962,103; d.2) 55.7) 21.6).. 4 22.1 141,213, 3.16, -~ 3.35) 3.46) 3.31 
State Life, Ind. 214 919, 789) | 63.3) 44.6 2.1) 101,491, 3. 08! 3.19) 3.23| 3.27) 3.24) 
Travelers insurance 24 =| 1,257,805,194 69.9 11.0 3.1 16.0 2,438,628 | 2.95; 3.00 3.06) 3.10) 2.48 
Union Central 2%, 482,495,439 52.1 30.9 2.4 14.6 10,682,022; 2.95 2.93, 2.95 2.94) 3. 03) — 
a—-2.9% d—Includes .01 at 412%. NP —Non-participating. . -Particioating u—Unavailable. 
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Influence of Interest Rate on Net Cost 











* Interest rates assumed for Annuities with companies and ranges from 2% to 4 








Reserve sessctinantin at Each Rate of Interest 
































Excess Interest Earnings 
Over the Amount Required 
to Maintain Reserves 


317,831 


13,524 
— 532,015 
1,102,720 
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THE TRUMPET THAT PLAYED ITS 
LAST SENIOR PROM 


The couples stopped dancing and gathered around 
the bandstand. It was always this way when Bob 
took off on a trumpet solo. The lean-kid with the 


crew cut just had the feel of the horn. 


After the dance Bob gunned his car toward “Ham- 
burger Joe’s.” He thought ahead to the crowded 
schedule for his dance band during the busy Holiday 


Season. Things were looking great. 


The blinkers flashed red at the railroad crossing. 
Beating that slow freight was child’s play. Too late, 
Bob saw a speeding passenger train hurtling down 


on him from the opposite direction . . . 


A freight train whistle wailed in the night as a police- 
man picked up a battered trumpet and sadly shook 
his head. 
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To help you become “Mr. Safety” in 
your community, we have prepared 
a kit of materials based 

on this message to young drivers. 
Sell prevention as well as 
protection; write for Safety Kit 

“C." American-Associated Insurance 
Companies, Saint Louis 2, Missouri, 
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HE automobile accident situation 
is not getting much better. Per- 
haps it was the knowledge of this fact 
that took eight executives away from 
the celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of mutual insurance in Philadel- 
phia (see feature story in this issue) 
and lured them into a small room in 
Jefferson Medical College. The execu- 
tives went to look at an “electro- 
encephalogram,” a brain-wave machine 
which, through the placing of tiny 
wires on the scalp, charts what is hap- 
pening in the brain. (See cuts below.) 

Now used to diagnose and locate 
brain tumors and to detect epileptic 
tendencies and nervous disorders, it 
may very well be that in the future 
the electro-encephalogram might be 
used to determine whether a person is 
prone to accidents. At this point we 
can use any kind of help. 


White Sulphur 


But in the midst of the furore about 
the state of the casualty business came 
a word of comfort from the White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., meeting of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. Harold P. Jackson, 
president of the Bankers Indemnity and 
president of the Association, studied 
up on his history and told the execu- 
tives that the casualty business has 
been in a continuing series of crises 
and that increasing accidents were the 
foundation upon which the casualty 
business was built. 

Once the casualty business thought 
that a premium volume of $11 million 
(just before the turn of the century) 


was “too great for the human mind to 
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Dr. W. Borkowski (left) explains to George Haskell, Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, and Len Sharp, Mill Owners Mutual, 
how the electroencephalogram may determine accident 
proneness in the not too distant future. 





PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


|IN Review 


comprehend.” The density of auto- 
mobiles in the area around Boston 
(some 15,000 within a 15 mile radius) 
bothered casualty executives around 
1900, and the growing number of trol- 
ley cars was also seen as a cause of 
mounting accident rates. 

The old days also had their problems 
with threats of government interfer- 
ence: in 1902 a Congressional commit- 
tee recommended that a bureau of in- 
surance be included in the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Jackson was not min- 
imizing the difficulties that faced the 
business, but, drawing on past expe- 
riences, he foresaw the solution of 
present day problems to everyone’s 


satisfaction. 


74 
Pe 








To bring this about, Mr. Jackson 
offered a three point program: 

1. The business must provide the in 
surance protection and service that the 
public demands. There are untapped 
markets that are crying out for the se- 
curity of insurance. Accident preven- 
tion must be stressed always, and gov- 
ernment authorities must insist upon 
strict enforcement of all safety laws. 

2. The casualty insurance business 
must learn to live with insurance regu- 
lation that will protect the public and 
the business, and give the latter an 
opportunity to make a_ reasonable 
profit. 

3. The public must be continuously 


and aggressively educated to under- 


DETERMINE ACCIDENT PRONENESS OF DRIVERS 


Results of “brain wave” machine test are given by Dr. 
Borkowski (center) of the Jefferson Medical College to 
(left to right) R. Hagge, Employers Mutual Liability, Len 
Walter and Kenneth B, Willet, Hardware Mutuals. 
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standing of what the insurance busi- 
ness is and what it does if the threat 
of government interference is to be de- 
feated. 


Commissions 


As reported in this column over the 
last four or five months, the commis- 
sion problem is getting to be a real 
item. Covering both fire and casualty 
lines it has evoked activity and com- 
ment from company and agency forces 
alike, and the commissioners appear 
to be following the whole situation very 
carefully. 

We reported in this department that 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
meeting in June had brought a prob- 
lem of rising fire commissions out into 
the open. We reported further that 
commissions would be one of the big 
items at the National Association of 
Insurance Agents Convention in Cleve- 
land. 

Actually, it should have been. But, 
as we reported last month, nothing 
happened. That is, nothing happened 
on commissions until the Journal of 
Commerce printed the report of the 
committee on commissions of the 
NAIA. Since this committee is a spe- 
cial committee and reports to the execu- 
tive committee of the Association, the 
report does not have to be made avail- 
able to anyone else. Once the story 
appeared in print, however, the NAIA 
released copies. 

The committee felt that the present 
method of dealing with commission 
changes, i.e. after the changes have 
been announced, was not very good. 
In other words to wait until a com- 
pany had revised its commission scales 
and then attempt to have it back- 
track and re-study its action was at- 
tempting “the ‘pound of cure’ treat- 
ment, as distinguished from the ‘ounce 
of prevention’.” 

To achieve the “ounce of preven- 
tion” the committee recommended that 
each state association should create 
and maintain an authority for prior 
consultation on commissions. 

“It is increasingly evident,” the com- 
mittee report went on, “that insurance 
companies and state insurance depart- 
ments are concerned too with the com- 
mission subject. It is being talked, 
written about, and publicized in the 
insurance press and in many influen- 
tial quarters. Initiative for revisions in 
all probability will originate shortly 
from such sources. Therefore, it is of 
paramount importance that the Na- 
tional Association and its component 
State associations be ready, not only 
with the force of National Association 
Commission Policy but also with perti- 
nent facts and figures at state and na- 
tional levels relative to agency costs 


Premiums and Losses, 1942-1951 
Four Leading Casualty Lines 
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Premiums and Losses, 1942-1951 
Four Leading Fire Lines 
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Ten Years of Fire and Casualty Underwriting Profits and Losses 



















































































Percentage of Growth of Fire and Casualty Premiums and Losses, 1942-1951 
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and all other factors entering into the 
commission part of the premium dol- 
lar.” 

One of the things that kept the com: 
mission question under wraps at the 
NAIA convention in Cleveland was the 
position of certain state associations, 
made clear before the meeting started, 
that they were opposed to the Na- 
tional Association taking anything but 
the weakest kind of position on any- 
thing relative to commissions, and 
they don’t like even that. They feel 
that any Association activity may im- 
pair their ability to negotiate, as indi- 
vidual agents, with the companies they 
represent. In fact, the mere existence 
of a committee on commissions in the 
NAIA represents a break with a long 
tradition of a “hands-off” policy on com- 
missions. But in view of the nation- 
wide scope of the problem and the 
almost universal effects of commissions 
on the public, the companies and the 
agents, it appears that agents owe it to 
themselves to keep informed on all 
commission developments and to clo-e 
ranks whenever their principles are in 
danger. 


Some Figures 


Since this is a statistical issue of 
THe Spectator, it might be pertinent 
to review some figures that were made 
available during October. These fig- 
ures constitute the aggregates for 
nearly 1,000 fire and casualty com- 
panies, stock, mutual and reciprocal 
for the year 1951. 

They show that fire insurance re- 
mained the largest line written by 985 


AGENCY SUPERVISOR 





Harold W. Nunn, formerly with Motors 
Insurance and General Exchange in- 
surance Corp., was appointed agercy 
supervisor of the American Plan Co: p- 
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NAME THE 
MISSING 
VOLUME! 


You shouldn’t have any trouble naming the volume you're missing. It’s Ocean Marine, of course! 


Maybe you'll say, “Look here, now. There’s no Ocean Marine business around here. At least, 
not enough to count!” 

Don’t be so sure! Why not find out, once and for all? Call your nearest North America Service 
Office. Ask for a marine expert to help you survey the territory. The chances are you’ll turn up a mighty 
profitable volume, one that’s been missing for quite some time. 

And another thing. If you are prepared to handle insurance of every class, obviously you have a 
better chance to attract business than the fellow who handles only two or three lines. And equally 
important, by handling all lines without delay, you protect your present business. 

Talk to any North_America man —ask him questions. Get all the facts on what it takes to locate 
“the missing volume.” 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the old- 
est American stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Protect what you have@ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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fire and casualty companies in 1951. 
“Pure fire,” as it is called to distinguish 
it from allied fire insurance lines ac- 
counted for over $1.6 billion out of a 
total volume of net premiums written 
of nearly 7.8 billion, or 20.7 per cent 
of the total. Second largest line was 
automobile physical damage which ac- 
counted for 16.7 per cent of the total 
premiums and the third largest line 
was automobile liability with 14.4 per 
cent of the total. 

Taking the three automobile lines to- 
gether, they account for 38.5 of all the 
premiums shown in the totals. (Totals 
do not include accident and health 
premiums of over $950 million written 
by life insurance companies. ) 

The 985 companies showed an un- 
derwriting profit of 3.3 per cent repre- 
senting some 235 million. Losses in- 
curred took $3,853 million of $7,200 
million earned premiums for a loss 
ratio of 53.5. Adjustment expenses of 
over one-half billion took another 7.3 
per cent, and underwriting expenses 
incurred (excluding federal tax) took 
another 2.5 billion, or 35.9 per cent of 
earned premiums. Equivalent figures 
for 1950 showed an underwriting profit 
of 6.3 per cent of earned premiums, 
and a loss ratio of 48.9 per cent. Net 
income for the 985 companies amount- 
ed to $490 million compared with $577 
million for 922 companies in 1950. 

Assets of the 985 companies in- 
creased 9.6 per cent to reach 14.5 bil- 
lion, with cash and U. S. government 
bonds accounting for 46.6 per cent of 
total assets. 

The 592 stock companies included 
in these figures showed an underwriting 
profit of only 0.3 per cent, or slightly 
over $13 million on premiums earned 
of $5.4 billion. Actually losses in- 
curred went from 48.6 per cent of 
earned premiums in 1950 to 53.9 per 
cent in 1951. Only the fact that the 
stock companies managed to shave ad- 
justment expenses from the 7.3 per 


cent of 1950 to 7.0 per cent in 1951, 
and to trim underwriting expenses 
from 40.1 per cent in 1950 to 38.8 per 
cent last year, enabled them to stay 
even slightly in the black. 

The 327 mutual companies included 
in these aggregates managed to do 
better than the stock companies by 
coming up with an underwriting profit 
of 13.2 per cent, representing $202 
million on earned premiums of $1.5 
billion. 

The stock companies increased their 
policyholders surplus by some $331 
million during 1951 to reach a total of 
more than $4.6 billion, or 7.8 per cent 
more than for 1950. The mutual com- 
panies increased their policyholders’ 
surplus by $73 million to a total of 
$869 million. This marks an increase 
of 9.3 per cent over 1950. 


Company Notes 


ARL F. WENTS, president of the 

Bank of America, and Frederic B. 
Whitman, president of the Western 
Pacific Railroad Co., were elected to 
the board of directors of Firemen’s 
Fund Insurance Co. Ronald M. Hubbs 
was elected vice-president and E. M. 
Dean was elected assistant secretary of 
the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance, Co., Mercury Insurance Co., and 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. 
George E. Freese was elected secretary 
and Warren W. Johnson and John F. 
Driscoll assistant secretaries of the St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
and Mercury Insurance Co. 

F. Elmer Sammons, president of The 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., was feted 
at a luncheon in honor of his fifty years 
of service to the organization. Clarence 
R. Tauter, CPCU, director of educa- 
tion and research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, assumed 
his new duties as assistant manager of 
the National Insurance Service and Ad- 
visory Organization to head the mul- 





tiple perils activities of the organiza- 
tion. 

James B. Fallaize has been ap- 
pointed manager of the casualty de- 
partment of Southern General Insur- 
ance Co., Atlanta, Ga. The Home In- 
surance Co. announced appointment of 
Clifford E. Kolb as general adjuster. 
He had been assistant general adjuster 
of the company since 1941. The 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., London, 
announced appointment of Colonel the 
Hon. J. J. Astor as chairman of the 
Board, succeeding William Shearer 
who died July 16 after being relieved 
of the chairmanship on medical advice. 
Mr. Shearer had remained a director of 
the company until the time of his 
death. 


Martin P. Cornelius, senior con- 
sultant and director of the Continental 
Casualty-Continental Assurance Com- 
panies, Chicago, died at his home after 
an illness of two years. He was 69 years 
old. Harry J. Gilmore, Jr., treasurer of 
the Berkshire Fire Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., joined the staff of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., to 
assist in investment and financial mat- 
ters. 

Harry M. Mountain has been elected 
a director of the Aetna Insurance Co. 
group at a meeting of the directors. 
Kenneth H. Field has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Resolute /n- 
surance Co., it was announced recently. 
Jesse M. Waller, retired vice-president 
of the Aetna Insurance group, died 
October 13th in Richmond, Va., after a 
career of 25 years in the insurance field. 


Effective January 1, 1953, W. S. 
Bizzell will begin his appointment as 
manager of the North Carolina Fire In- 
surance Rating Bureau. He will suc- 
ceed Landon Hill, who is being re- 
lieved of heavy duties because of ill 
health. Mr. Hill will assist the man- 
agement of the bureau in an advisory 
and consulting capacity. 





Financial Growth of Property Stock Companies 1942-1951 






































Underw. 
Number Surplus Net Under- Profit Invest- 

of Admitted Total to Policy- Premiums | Premiums Losses Expenses writing | and P. and ment Combined 

Companies Assets Liabilitiest holders Ww. Earned Incurred § Incurred Profit L. Items Income Earnings 

Ee re 592 $11,562,674 | $7,002,453 | $4,560,221 | $5,831,978 | $5,443,361 | $3,316,993 | $2,113,247 $13,121 $13, $311,865 5, 398 

RRR EEA 585 10,706,400 | 6,432,733 | 4,273,667 | 5,189,698 | 4,828,182 | 2,698,345 | 1,936,626 193,311 194,114 279,001 473,115 

i ridnkes olemiel es 587 9,676,097 | 5,887,685 | 3,788,412 | 4,861,523 | 4,322,436 | 2,176,730 | 1,728,898 417,808 417,016 520,434 937,450 

RES 581 8,522,120 | 5,355,216 | 3,166,905 | 4,488,315 | 4,085,223 | 2,221,656 | 1,675,076 198,491 201 , 182 159,592 360,773 

RES 569 7,596,137 | 4,630,433 | 2,964,704 | 3,933,599 | 3,448,256 | 2,022,750 | 1,477,597 | —52 —46 ,980 110,964 63, 984 

a 557 6,736,891 | 3,810,921 | 2,925,969 | 3,110,994 | 2,664,839 | 1,589,886 | 1,214,944 | —139,991 | —149,546 | —12,822 | —162,368 

iwchbunipeduakwe’ 563 6,348,111 | 3,187,887 | 3,160,224 | 2,446,361 | 2,272,556 | 1,293,759 946,126 32,671 32,013 517,407 549, 420 

Sbicnttesdeuadeans 561 5,664,434 | 2,914,051 | 2,750,383 | 2,274,460 | 2,144,960 | 1,193,589 881, 585 69, 786 71,883 331,458 402, 341 

i bnidiidbinendende 562 5,188,516 | 2,672,666 | 2,615,661 | 2,122,629 | 2,076,457 1,100,963 874,789 100, 705 104,044 322,749 426,783 

iobvcdsusdteans 562 4,696,565 | 2,459,170 | 2,239,396 | 2,184,729 | 2,160,517 | 1,194,503 884,870 81,144 74,685 84,748 169 , 433 
ba as percentage of 

STE ES Ser 246.1 284. 203.6 266. 251. 277. ' ngenclvcscewcech alse beaniies sees 

Ten Years Profit......|.... | ie a shah ie aa idea te tod f oe | nae dpsataess 7” Ldap —— GRE Mee dok ccvcs 3.4% wees 











t—Excludes voluntary reserves. 
§—Includes adjustment expenses. 
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t—Includes voluntary reserves. 
a—To premiums earned. 


*—Taken against total assets for ten years. 
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AT FIERY EMBER * 
JOINT DOWN? J 


When you consider how much houses cost these days—and how little ash trays cost 
— it's clear that having plenty of ash trays is a positive economy. Remember, careless 
smoking and handling of matches cause 20% of home fires. Even if no one in the family 


smokes, it’s well to keep ash trays handy. You know how careless guests can be. 


“ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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HHE American Life Convention’s hers 
annual conclave was unquestion- and 
ably the eye-catching event of the | 7 : tives 
month of October as far as the life 
insurance business is concerned. (With 
the understanding, of course, that life AL 
insurance people, like everyone else in TI 
the country, had eyes for little else led 
than the political arena as election time | N S | . A N [ F AT c 
drew close.) oo 
But it is tough to estimate the size 
of a thing like the American Life Con- ~ 
vention meeting..Some people arrived 
for the financial and legal sections early ee 
in the week and left after a day or so. 4 
Others arrived later for the combina- a @eCNMrtesww’ 
4ién companies or financial section _— 
meetings and stayed to close the con- ania 
verition. st “, : : : 
This much is.certai#t: Meetings were federal intervention through operation Ralph Kastner, associate general tion, 
well attended, and all told, probably  ° the. business. of insurance excludes —_ counsel! of the ALC: “Behind-the-scene — 
over 900 of the top life insurance ex- the private company.” planning by savialistic ieee _— mie 
ecutives of the country put in an ap- z Laurence F. Lee, president of the = the council halle undid such ro 
pearance at this 47th annual meeting. Chamber of Commetce of the United — when impiiue tas.ngeite be"Biven “ws 
States, also president of the Occidental to their schemes under the guisé of Parl 
_ Life (Raleigh) andthe Peninsular Life security or national defense, or any be, 
Bigness a Topic (Jacksonville): “To give you an idea other smoke-screened method of ac- Bur 
Probably the point-of major concern of how far we have drifted in this di- complishing what would be impossible pone 
of the speakers at the varielis sessions rection (of government controllism— to sell on its-own merits. — 
was the government, its size” and its socialism) our government today is the These remarks are chosen at random rem 
poets Here are a few of the speakers largest electric_power produger in the and express neither in number nor in In 
touched on this subject and a little’ country; the largest landowner; the « intensity the concern of speakers with Hog 
of What they ‘sid; “"** Jargest tenant; the laggest holder of the tr foward bigger government. offic 
Frazar B. Wilde, retiring ALC presi- land; the largest money lender; the on | 
dent and president of the Conneciicut largest ee on xt the a Wilde's Talk = 
General: “ . . . the government under- owner of grain; the Jargest warenouse + : : - 
took to ed unig directly and in operator; the largest insurance agency; Pega Ba agree bo ang 6.4 phil 
g the last yéars there as tl 


ever-increasing degree in business: en- 
terprises. Its activities in the insurance 
field, in the housing field, in the elec- 
tric power field, to mention just a few 


the largest employer. And by a wide 
margin it is the largest writer of 
memoranda and the largest issuer of 
directives and orders in the country.” 





has been a revolution in thi¢ -country. 
. Up until the early ‘thirties neither 
major party was an advocate of big 


Th 


























. : : ; government, The duty of government N 
areas, have reached enormous magni- Allan B. Kline, president American was to insite the sulee’af'thename, te he 
tude.” Farm Bureau Federation: “Inflation cmt Wiaciin, Gente thats Gk thank ba! Com Alf 

Wade O. Martin, insurance commis- has taken 50 cents out of the value of 7 ; on - 

‘ exap ditions required and to see that citi- poit 

sioner of Louisiana: “The-only cloud the dollar since the beginning of Werld zeristived-up to them.” * life 
I can see over the life insurance hori- War woth the same kind of _ cents Sie Wills trent on te skate What cath we 

zon is the likelihood of further govern- were taken out again, obviously our individual and business had" operated om 

ment intervention. State or federal su- money would be worthless .. . if our with “maximunt liberty” while the gov- mat 

pervision and regulation contemplates money loses its value, government con- ernenastt. Confined tin dechnens: cctivitien en 
that that which is supervised or regu- trols will take over the functions of on Giuatin vanih. teeters post efiices, - 

lated is private enterprise, but state or money in our economy.” waterworks, canals, ett. rb 

m But, he went on, “Within one genera- indi 
Purchases of life insurance for September and the first nthe months in each of the tion this whole scene has changed ” of | 
last three years were reported by:th Assotiation as follows: an extent so astounding that it is line 

Fats -September Purchases proper to call it a revolution . . . we eons 
~ {000,000 Omitted }- - Increase the people decided through our elected cen 
1952 1954 1950 1952 over 195! representatives that goverment would 
cma : or a “ 26% be an active and not a passive force in 
‘oup . é ait 
industrial 470 449 ail 5 our lives. From that point on the gov . 
ernment undertook to dominate and 3 
Total $2,504 $1,923 $2,421 30%, regulate the economy... .” Gu 
First 9 Months’ Purchases Mr. Wilde ‘s oneren p ‘‘ ii vem - om 
(009,000 Omitted) increase greater participation m po itica he we. 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 195) tivity, even to the point of having life es 
Ordinary $14,654 $12,948 $12,712 13% insurance people run for office. “‘ nly $13 
Group 3,083 2,877 3,614 7 a few of us.” he said, “have the tem- per 
Industrial 4,196 4,044 4,056 4 perament and willingness to ru! for ano 
Total $21,933 $19,869 $20,382 10% public office, but every organization ane 
should be able to find among its mem- est 
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bers some who can and would do it, 
and we should encourage such execu- 
tives to do so.” 


ALC Shift 


This concern with government also 
led to an administrative shift in the 
ALC staff that was announced at the 





ANF VO POIDIN 


meeting. Demands on Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice-president of the Conven- 
tion, at the Washington office have be- 
come so heavy that the executive com- 
mittee decided to relieve him of as 
much of the administrative work at 
the Chicago office as possible. Lee N. 
Parker, who has been, and continues to 
be, president of the American Service 
Bureau, was named administrative vice- 
president in charge of the ALC’s Chi- 
cago office. The over-all direction will 
remain in Mr. Hogg’s hands. 

In his report to the Convention, Mr. 
Hogg emphasized that the Washington 
office was important not only to report 
on legislative activities, but also to pay 
close attention “to the study and ac- 
quisition of knowledge of the ideas and 
philosophies of the federal government 
as they bear on the insurance business.” 


The Tax Bill 


Mr. Hogg’s fears about the govern- 
ment took on added significance when 
Alfred N. Guertin, the ALC’s actuary, 
pointed out just how important to the 
life insurance business the members of 
the American Life Convention are. Ac- 
cording to Actuary Guertin, member 
companies of the ALC have 98.3 per 
cent of the life insurance in force in 
the United States, including 99.1 per 
cent of ordinary business, 91.6 of the 
industrial, and practically 100 per cent 
of the group. In accident and health 
lines, member companies write 35.2 per 
cent of individual policies and 83.3 per 
cent of the group premiums written. 


Gives Estimate 
FE 


Even more to the point was Mr. 
Cuertin’s estimate of what the govern- 
ment was costing policyholders through 
taxes. For 1952, life companies will 
pay a whopping federal income tax of 
$138,000,000 an increase of about ten 
per cent over last year. Add to this 
another estimated $173,000,000 in state 
and other taxes, not counting real 
estate taxes, and the total is staggering. 

“These taxes,” said Mr. Guertin, 
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Retiring president of the American Life Convention Frazar B. Wilde (left), 
president of Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., presents gavel to newly- 
eiected president T. A. Sick (right), president of Security Mutual Life Insur. Co. 





Orville E. Beale (left), vice-president of The Prudential Insurance Co. of 

America, retires from the chairmanship of the Combination Companies Section, 

American Life Convention, to be succeeded by W. J. Hamrick (right), agency 
vice-president, Gulf Life: Insurance Co. 





Perry T. Carter (left), vice-president Chairman of financial section Julian D. 
of The Travelers Insurers Co., wel- Anthony (left), Colombian National 
comes W. R. Jenkins, first vice-presi- Life, stands with the new chairman, 
dent of Northwestern National Life, to Victor B. Gerard, treasurer, Common- 
chairmanship of the Agency Section. wealth Life. 
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“are reflected in dividends and other 
benefits to policyholders, and hence, 
are direct factors in the cost of in- 
surance to the American public.” 


One Good Idea 


Out of the legal section came a very 
sensible suggestion from J. Lon Duck- 
worth, general attorney of the Life of 
Georgia. Mr. Duckworth advanced the 
idea that life companies might gen- 
erally include a “spendthrift” clause 
as a regular part of their policies or 
settlement options. These clauses are 
designed to prevent attachment of the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy be- 
cause of debt and prevent the antici- 
pation, transfer or assignment of these 
proceeds by the beneficiary. Many com- 
panies already have them, of course, 
but Mr. Duckworth felt that it could 
do no harm and might do a great deal 
of good if the clauses were included. 
“If the . . . clause is desirable,” he said, 
“.. . the insurance industry is under 
obligation to make it available in every 
instance.” Mr. Duckworth conceded 
that the clause might not be sustained 
in every instance, but still felt that it 
should be a part of every life insurance 
policy. 


The Elections 


T. A. Sick, president of Security Mu- 
tual Life of Lincoln, Neb., was elected 
the 48th president of the Convention, 
succeding Mr. Wilde. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were: Frank P. Samford, president, 
Liberty National Life; Richard Bois- 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
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Allen L. Lindley has joined Mutual Life 
of New York. He becomes the assistant 
manager of securities investments. 
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sard, president, National Guardian 
Life; Joseph M. Bryan, first vice presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life; J. G. 
Parker, president, Imperial Life Assur- 
ance of Canada, and Burke Baker, 
president, American General Life. 


Four Sections 


Heading ALC’s four sections will be: 
Agency Section: Chairman—Perry T. 
Carter, vice president, the Travelers; 
Secretary—Charles W. Arnold, vice 
president, Kansas City Life. 

Combination Companies Section: 
Chairman—W. J. Hamrick, agency vice 
president, Gulf Life; Secretary—W. J. 
Williams, vice president, Western and 
Southern Life. 

Legal Section: Chairman—NMilliard 
Bartels, vice president, The Travelers; 
Secretary—Ray B. Lucas, vice presi- 
dent, Kansas City Life. 

Financial Section: Chairman—Victor 
B. Gerard, treasurer, Commonwealth 
Life; Vice Chairman—George T. Conk- 
lin, Jr., second vice president, Guardian 
Life; Secretary—J. A. Windsor, finan- 
cial vice president, Equitable Life of 
Iowa. 


Row Over 213 


It was at the ALC meeting that 
David B. Fluegelman, recently elected 





president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, issued a state- 
ment to the press, stating that the 
NALU “is beholden to no one, domi- 
nated by no individual or group, makes 
all its decisions solely in accordance 
with the best judgment of its officers 
and trustees. 

“If the actions of NALU and those 
of the companies are sometimes par- 
allel,” Mr. Fluegelman continued, “it 
is merely because inevitably, in acting 
for the public interest, we must some- 
times choose to take a position similar 
to others in the institution of life in- 
surance.” 


Open Letter 


This sharp statement was prompted 
by an open letter written by Silas D. 
Wyman, president of the Agents As- 
sociation of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society, charging that the NALU 
is dominated by the life companies. To 
bolster this charge Wyman said, “in 
the past ten years every officer and 
every member of the executive commit- 
tee (of the NALU) with a single ex- 








ception has been a general agent or 
a manager.” 


Policy Committee 


The companies also “subsidized” the 
NALU with $100,000 annually “under 
the guise of advertising,” Mr. Wyman 
stated. 

Mr. Wyman’s blast followed the 
naming of Spencer McCarty and B. N. 
Woodson, NALU’s managing director, 





to the policy committee that is now 
working with representatives of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
toward changing Section 213. Mr. Wy- 
man’s contention: These two men could 
not be fairly said to represent the in- 
terest of the agents of the country. 
While this debate was raging, Sec- 
tion 213 came under fire from another 
quarter: The Insurance and Allied 
Workers Organizing Committee of the 
C. I. O. filed a suit against the New 
York State Insurance Department to 
have Sections 213 and 213A declared 
unconstitutional. The union, balked in 
its attempt to get a pay boost for in- 
dustrial agents of the John Hancock, 
by the expense limitation statutes, is 
arguing that the statutes limit wages 
and, therefore, interfere with the con- 
stitutional right of collective bargain- 
ing. A request for an injunction to 
prevent the insurance department from 
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Charles H. Yardley, vice president of 
Penn Mutual Life, was elected a di- 
rector of the Controllers Institute. 





















The case of 
the African 


bulb-snatcher ! 


. 


At a mahogany yard on the Gold Coast, sev- 
eral hundred primitive people stood spellbound. 
They were gazing at electric lights for the first 
time in their lives. 

Suddenly—darkness! A burst of flame! And be- 
fore the night was over, $75,000 worth of high 
grade mahogany went up in smoke. 

An inquisitive African was the cause of the 
conflagration. He tried to wrench a light bulb 
from its socket—and a short circuit did the rest! 

That costly black-out might have meant cur- 
tains for the American owner, except for one 
thing. He had American insurance—obtained in 
the U. S. by his own trusted broker. 

Thousands of agents and brokers have entered 
the booming overseas field. Through American 
International Underwriters, they find it as easy 
to insure American interests in Thailand or 
Germany as in Bar Harbor, Little Rock or 
Los Angeles—and as profitable. You will, too. 

Simply obtain from your client the same sort 
of information you require for domestic risks, 
and bring it to AIU. Specialists will plan your 
client’s coverage, in the light of every law, cus- 
tom and insurance peculiarity of the country con- 
cerned. Special problems will be met. Gaps and 
overlaps will be avoided. Policies will be written 
in familiar U. S. terms. 

Claims are adjusted on the spot, losses paid 
in the same currency in which premiums are paid 
—including U.S. dollars where local laws permit! 

Why let competitors get these new commis- 
sions...or get their foot in the door on your 
accounts? You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take them to AIU — and 
AIU is your expert! 

For full information and literature, write to 
Dept. S of the AIU office nearest you. 
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New York 5, New York 102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C 317 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif 206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington 815 White Building 


American 
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enforcing the sections before Decem- 
ber 1 (when the present contract ex- 
pires) was also made. No action was 
taken at a hearing in New York Su- 
preme Court, but another hearing, early 
in November, was expected to produce 
some decision. 


-Company Notes 


EYER Publications, publishers of 

“Office Management and Equip- 
ment” magazine, announces that the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany Home Office Building in New Or- 
leans has received Honorable Mention 
as “Office of the Year” in a contest 
sponsored by the magazine. Crawford 
H. Ellis, president of Pan-American, 
will attend a banquet in New York 
City to receive the award which is 
given annually to encourage develop- 


ment of high standards in design and 
layout for American offices. 

The United States Life Insurance 
Company has received authorization to 
transact business in two more states, 
Kansas and Pennsylvania. Offering a 
complete portfolio of Life, Group and 
Accident and Health plans, U. S. Life 
now ranks among the top 10% of com- 
panies in Insurance in Force and 
among the first fifteen companies in 
Group business. 

F. Tulley Hallam, M.D., will join 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, early in November as associate 
medical director. He is currently vice- 
president and medical director as well 
as a member of the board of directors 
of State Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Dr. Hallam is one 
of the original board members of the 
Board of Life Insurance Medicine and 
has been active in both the Medical 








It Never Fails 














Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors. 

K. A. Luther, retired general agent 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
in New York City and a former vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
its agency department, died Friday in 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Hospital at the 
age of 79. Upon his retirement in 1948, 
on his fiftieth anniversary with the Com- 
pany, Mr. Luther had been general 
agent in New York for 15 years, the 
last ten as head of the Aetna Life's 
42nd Street general agency. 

The Outboard, Marine & Manu/ac- 
turing Company has issued a 334 per 
cent $5,000,000 note, due in 1967, to 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Proceeds will be used to 
improve Outboard’s plant, machinery 
and office facilities, and to retire a $2,- 
550,000 note presently held by Mutual. 

Charles H. Yardley, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was elected a di- 
rector of the Controllers Institute at 
that organization’s 21st Annual Meet- 
ing being held in Detroit. 

The National Life Company, Des 
















FINE O'CLOCK.... TIME TO KNOCK 
OFF....MROE ENOUGH CALLS FOR 


Moines, Iowa, announces the retire- 
ment of Marjorie L. McCoy, vice- 



































































TODAY! =MANBE,WHILE IN THS 
BUILDING...I SHOULD SEE THIS president of the Company and manager 1. CO 
LAST PROSPECT ON MY LIST! of the Company’s Mortgage Loan De- 350 pa 
ttn rr partment. Miss McCoy has been with tary 01 
. DIRECTORY the company thirty-three years. Arley legal r 
= |= F. Hanson, assistant secretary since —y 
- 1a 1924, has been elected vice-president to _—, 
= E fill the vacancy. Ray J. Hamill, Floyd pany’s 
= |= Lowe and Fred Bonk were each pro- 
——- moted to the office of Assistant Secre- 2. C0 
tary. a 
Walter Taylor Shepard, former Di- me = 
rector and vice-president of the Lincoln a 
National Life Insurance Company, died and p 
October 3 at his home in Los Angeles. compa 
Mr. Shepard joined the Lincoln Na- os ‘ 
tional Life in 1909. He is survived by ll 
his wife and son. 
The New England Mutual Life In- 3 AC 
HERE'S THE SIGNED surance Company announces the ap- ; 
APPLICATION ... AND pointment of E. J. Moorhead as asso- — 
MY CHECK FOR THE replies: lhe ie al 
‘ ' Is career in the actuari epartmen force 
FIRST YEARS PREMIUM: of the Great-West Life Assurance Com- Aggre 
WT pany in Winnipeg, becoming Assistant —e 
f Actuary in 1938. He joined the United ee 
States Life Insurance Company in New 
York as executive vice-presiden: 1 4. CC 
1948, and held that position unti! re- Teace, 
cently. under 
James E. Powell, vice-president of font 
the Provident Life and Accident insur pe 
ance Company of Chattanooga, was the h 
elected President of the Insurance ance 
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A VIRTUAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


1. COMPANY REPORTS 


350 pages of revealing commen- 
tary on American and Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, fraternals, assessments, 
and Accident and Health car- 
riers. Expert evaluation of com- 
pany’s worth. 


2. COMPENDIUM 


In 250 pages, the Compendium 
analyzes in detail the financial 
standing, underwriting results, 
and policy exhibits of 450 life 
companies. Shows assets, liabil- 
ities, surplus, change in surplus 
over prior year—a total of 130 
items. 


3. AGGREGATES 


Shows income, disbursements, 
assets, liabilities, new business, 
terminations, and insurance in 
force for the entire industry, 
Aggregates also traced over a 
period of ten years and the in- 
crease (or decrease) given. 


4. COMPANY HISTORY 


Traces 10 year financial and 
underwriting record of each 
company. Almost 260 pages of 
significant historical data essen- 
tial to any one who would know 
the background of life insur- 
_ Shows for a decade. 20 
items, 


9. FRATERNAL DIRECTORY 


This section shows, by state, the 
fraternal association, location 
and name of president and sec- 
retary. Approximately 400 asse- 
Ciations shown. The book also 
sives income, expense, financial 
and insurance account data. 


6. ASSESSMENT SECTION 


For each assessment association, 
the LIFE YEAR BOOK gives 
the name of the association, 
year of organization, location, 
name of president and name of 
secretary. 13 financial and un- 
derwriting items shown for each 
association. 


7. RETIRED COMPANIES 


The one and only complete 
directory of companies which 
have merged, failed, retired, or 
have been reinsured. Goes back 
to the beginning of life insur. 
ance in the United States. 


8. REAL ESTATE & MORT- 
GAGE LOANS BY STATES 


A state-by-state tabulation which 
shows for each company the real 
estate owned (including home 
office valuation) and mortgage 
loans outstanding. Both mort- 
gages and real estate broken 
down as to farm and non-farm. 


9. ACC.-HEALTH BY STATES 


A complete geographical break- 
down of life and casualty com- 
panies’ underwriting results in 
Accident and Health. This val- 
uable new section gives direct 
writings and direct losses paid 
for five classes of A & H. 


10. LIFE BY STATES 


Here is a state-by-state account 
ef writings of each group, in- 
dustrial and ordinary company 
as well as the state total. Also 
gives national and Canadian 
totals. Five significant items 
shown for each company in 
each state. 


_ THE SPECTATOR 


56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


10 Books in One 


TO ANSWER ALL 
YOUR QUESTIONS 
on LIFE INSURANCE 


Is the company sound? 

What is its history? 

What is its reserve basis? 

What is the size of the average policy? 
What is the ratio of surplus to life reserve? 


These and countless other questions are 
answered for you in detail in the pages 
of the new LIFE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK. Published annually by THE 
SPECTATOR since 1873, this 1100 page 
book is more complete than ever before. 
At the request of leading life insurance 
executives and producers we have incor- 
porated much new data. It now leaves no 
question unanswered on... 


* The financial and operating record 
of each legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany or accident and health carrier, 
and... 


* The overall operations of the life and 


accident and health fields. 


Indeed, the LIFE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK is a virtual encyclopedia of essen- 
tial insurance data, consisting of ten indi- 
vidual books! Each is a complete study 
in itself. 


See how THE SPECTATOR LIFE YEAR 
BOOK can help you. Write today for 
descriptive circular. 


SEND THIS F 





oo Send me at once complete details of the new SPECTATOR 
| LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK. : 




































































was known for his pioneer work in the 
elimination of ambiguity in accident 
and health policies, as well as the ‘Ac- 
cidental Means Clause’ in this coverage. 

Horace W. Brower, president of Oc- 
cidental Life of California, has ac- 
cepted the California State chairman- 
ship for the United Defense Fund. Mr. 
Brower will headup the 1953 fund- 
raising efforts for UDF, whose member 
agencies include the USO, United 
Community Defense Services, American 
Relief for Korea, American Social Hy- 
giene Association, United Seaman’s 
Service, and the National Recreational 
Association. 

Samuel Doak Young, president of the 
El] Paso National Bank, El Paso, Texas, 
has been elected to membership on the 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany Board of Directors. 

The United States Life Insurance 
Company has been licensed in the State 
of Oregon. 

Raymond H. Belknap was elected 
president of the United States Life In- 
surance Company at a special meeting 
of the board of directors last month. 
Earlier, four other Continental Com- 
pany executives were elected to ofh- 
cial positions with U. S. Life: Roy 
Tuchbreiter, president and director, 
Continental Casualty, Continental As- 
surance, Transportation Insurance, 
elected chairman of the board; Howard 


C. Reeder, executive v.p., Continental 
Assurance, elected v.p. and director; 
Armond Sommers, executive assistant 
v.p., Continental Casualty’s A & H 
department, elected v.p.; and J. F. 
Welch, former Eastern executive agency 
supervisor, Continental Casualty com- 
mercial disability A & H _ division, 
elected v.p. in charge of A & H oper- 
ations. 

Through sale of controlling interest 
in its stock, United States Life recently 
became associated with the Continental 
Companies. 


HE Prudential Insurance Co. has 

announced plans fro the establish- 
ment of a North Central Home Office in 
Minneapolis. The building will cost 
more than $5,000,000 and will serve as 
headquarters for all Prudential opera- 
tions in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces the election 
of Thomas L. Chase as assistant trea- 
surer and Asa F. Kinney as assistant 
secretary. 

Doane Arnold has been appointed 
second vice-president and manager of 
the underwriting department of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. ; 

The Franklin Life Insurance Com 
pany has completed occupancy of the 
new twelve-story addition to its home 





office in Springfield, Ill. Included in 
the structure is a completely equipped 
employees’ cafeteria and an employees’ 
lounge, library and sun deck. 

Thomas I. Parkinson celebrates his 
25th anniversary as president of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, and United Benefit Life 
Insurance Company have announced 
plans to extend their operations to in- 
clude the Panama Canal zone. 

*Albert Mehrbach, Jr., has been se- 
lected as resident vice-president in New 
England for the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Bankers Life Company an- 
nounces that agency vice-president 
W. F. Winterble cannot continue his 
duties because of ill health. 

F. Michler Bishop has been appointed 
Field Secretary of New York Life. He 
will direct the field service division of 
the Agency Department. 

Mutual of New York announces pro- 
motions for the following: James A. 


Howe, John F. King, M. M. Packie, 
Raymond V. Sykes. All will become 
directors of investments in special 


fields. Additional promotions for: 
R. A. Brodman, R. E. Fink, Harry C. 
Claeys. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, makes 
five promotions: Arthur A. Dunn, as 
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sistant secretary; William R. Reitzell, 
manager, group sales administration 
department; Melvin W. Schuh, assis- 
tant secretary; Melvin E. Wilson, Jr., 
manager of accounts; Keith J. Burr, 
supervisor of agencies. 

Mr. J. Brookes Smith, first vice- 
president and actuary of The Balti- 
more Life Insurance Company, has 
retired. . . . Fred I. Wunderlick has 
been named vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies; J. Carroll 
Rhodes, vice-president and chief under- 
writer; Ralph E. Edwards, actuary; 
Henry E. Niles, senior vice-president. 

R. F. Preston and Richard H. Tall- 
man have been promoted to actuary 
by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. Charles F. 
Pestal and Ralph Goebel, to associate 
actuary and assistant actuary, respec- 
tively. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, announces the following promo- 
tions: H. Keith Frey, assistant coun- 
sel; Francis E. Ferguson, assistant 
manager of farm loans; William M. 
Snell, assistant actuary. 

Allison S. Beebe has been elected 
vice-president and manager of the 
group department of the Paul Revere 
Life Insurance Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. . . . Robert F. Hoard, 
agency secretary, has retired and is 
succeeded by William Barr, Jr. 

The $150 million mark of insurance 
in force was passed by The Old Line 
Life Insurance Company of America. 
.. . Richard E. Imig has been elected 
agency vice-president. 

Robert S. Rouffa has been made 
assistant actuary of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

A. B. Halverson has been named 
assistant secretary of Occidental Life 
of California. 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, announces four promotions: 
Hale Newlin and C. Archie Coleman, 
assistant secretaries; W. Roger Soles, 
associate manager of Securities depart- 
ment; William C. Wilkinson, IT, assis- 
tant manager of the department. 

The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia plans 
four major changes in the executive 
branch: Thomas A. Bradshaw will be- 
come president; M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the board. . . . Andrew J. 
Davis and Leonard C. Ashton will 
retire. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has passed the third of a billion 
figure for insurance in force. 

Leslie H. True was elected a director 
of Southland Life Insurance Company. 
. ..« He was formerly President of the 
Magnolia Pipe Line Company. 


ance 


Ten life insurance companies were 
elected to membership in the Agency 
Management Association by the board 
of directors in Hartford. With home 
offices in the U. S.: Government Per- 
sonnel Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas; Missouri 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Southern States Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas; Union Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; One Canadian com- 
pany was named: The Maritime Life 
Insurance Company, Halifax, N. S. 
. . . The other five, elected to associate 
membership, are: C. A. De Seguros 
“La Nacional,” Curacas, Venezuela; 
The Chiyoda Mutual Life Insurance 









BUILDING GOODWILL FOR 
THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 


This is one of a 
series of advertise- 
ments designed to 
explain some of the 
benefits of Life In- 
surance, and create 
a greater apprecia- 
tion for the impor- \ 
tant role the Life 
Underwriter plays 
in helping plan fu- 
ture security, in- 
come and happiness. 











ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 
Insurance in force over $740,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
ever $100,000,000 


How often have you thought of happy 
retirement days ... with time and money to 
do the things you’ve always wanted to do? 
You know, your Southland Life Represent- 
ative can show you the way to a financially 
secure retirement. He has helped many a 
man plan a better future . . . and realize his 
life’s dreams and ambitions. 

Call your Southland Representative now. 
The sooner you start your retirement plan, 
the better. And always listen to what your 
Southland Representative has to say, be- 
cause he has the answer to a happier, more 
secure future for you. 


\ 
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COMPANY 


Company, Tokyo, Japan; The Insular 
Life Assurance Company, Ltd., Manila, 
Republic of the Philippines; “Le Patri- 
moine” Compagnie d’assurances sur la 
Vie, Paris, France; La Royal Belge, 
S. A. d’ Assurances, Brussels, Belgium, 

A. E. Forrest, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the North American Accident 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
to succeed the late George F. Manzel- 
mann. . . . Hazel E. Boostrom was 
elected secretary. 

Charles G. Hill, group secretary, has 
been placed in charge of the general 
direction of the group insurance op- 
erations of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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INSURANCE 


JOMN W. CARPENTER, President 


Home Office: DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908" 


Ask Southland Life to assist you in solving your 
mortgage loan or business expansion problems. 


e ACCIDENT @ HEALTH 


Gia: 


HOSPITALIZATION @ GROUP 
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U. S. Life 


DDED to the life portfolio of the 
United States Life Insurance Co., 

New York City, are a Preferred Whole 
Life policy and Endowment at 85 plan. 
Features of the new preferred whole 
life policy are extremely low rates and 
substantial cash values, with no spe- 
cial underwriting limitations. It is to 





be sold in a minimum face amount of 
$10,000, with no restriction on the 
method of payment. Conversion to the 
plan from term policies is permitted, 
and it can be issued with special in- 
come riders providing up to $50 per 
month per thousand. Several liberal 
settlement options are provided. Com- 
missions are at the full ordinary life 
rates. 

Substituting for the former ordinary 
life plan will be the new endowment at 
85 policy, which will fill the needs of 
applicants for amounts less than $10,- 
000. Rates and features of the plan 
will be nearly equivalent to the old 
ordinary life; it will be available for 
substandard risks. 


Pacific Mutual 


ACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE CO. offers newly revised 
“packaged plans” designed for the 
group medical expense needs of em- 
ployees and dependents in companies 
with only 10 to 49 employees. Called 
“Pacific Mutual’s Prepaid Medical In- 
surance Plans,” three plans are offered 
in all areas except California. The 
plans will materially offset the cost of 
medical care, but they are not designed 
to pay for the entire cost of every ill- 
ness. 

They feature streamlined administra- 
tion, competitive monthly rates and im- 
mediate coverage for employees and 
dependents, with no medical examina- 
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life contracts 


tion required. A maternity benefit is 
included in the plans in addition to 
liberal hospital, surgical and medical 
care benefits, x-ray and laboratory ex- 
aminations, ambulance service, polio- 
myelitis care and additional accident 
expense benefits. 

Descriptive literature is available at 
all of the company’s general agents and 
regional group officers. Complete sales 
kits may be obtained from the regional 
group offices. 


John Hancock Mutual 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new month- 

ly debit ordinary policy issued by 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Co. came as the company just 

sold its two-millionth policy of this 

type. Nearly $1% billion worth of 

MDO policies have been issued by the 

company since it entered the field on 
October 1, 1936. 

The new MDO policy, called the 


ADDED TO STAFF 





Eugene P. Walsh was appointed to the 
permanent staff of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 





Double Protection 20-Year Endowment 
Policy, combines equal amounts of 20 
year endowment insurance and 20-year 
term insurance during the double-pro- 
tection period. The total sum insured 
is payable to the beneficiary in the 
event of the insured’s death prior to 
maturity of the policy. The endowmen: 
portion of the policy—one half of the 
sum insured—is payable to the insurec 
if he is living on the maturity date 
Thus a policy issued for $1,000 wil! 
mature at the end of 20 years as a 
$500 endowment. 

Juvenile policies on the plan wil! 
be written at ages 0 to 14, and adul: 
policies will be written at ages 15 to 
55. The regular limits for both juve- 
nile and adult MDO insurance will 


apply. 


Connecticut General Life 


NEW Family Hospital Expense 

contract to complement its Fam- 

ily Major Medical Expense contract, 

issued earlier this year, is announced 
by Connecticut General Life. 

The Family Major Medical Expense 


_ 


eS = 





contract provides protection against un- 
usually large expenses resulting from 
severe accidents and illnesses. It pays 
75 per cent of total hospital, medical, 
surgical and nursing expenses, above 
a $300 or $500 deductible amount, up 
to a maximum of $5,000. The new con- 
tract provides protection against the 
basic hospital expenses normally fall- 
ing within the amount deductible un- 
der the Major Medical contract. 


United States Life 


ATE reductions for most of its in- 
surance plans affecting the older 
ages at issue are announced by the 
United States Life Insurance Company. 
The lower premiums reflect the com- 
pany’s favorable mortality experience. 
Ages affected and the new premiums 
per $1,000 for five typical plans are: 
1. 20-Year Endowment—age 55, from 
$60.43 to $58.43; 2. Endowment at 50 
—ages 35 and 45, from $37.03 to 
$36.74 and from $66.78 to $66.28 re- 
spectively; 3. Endowment at 65—age 
35 from $30.95 to $30.45; 4. 20 Pay- 
ment Life—ages 35 and 55, from 
$34.12 to $33.62 and from $57.37 to 
$55.37 respectively; 5. 5 Year Terim— 
ages 35, 45 and 55, from $7.45 to $7.35, 
from $12.25 to $11.95 and from $25.35 
to $24.55 respectively. 
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Monsune 
ovetion 


T WAS ONLY on rare occasions that Edna 
I Allen permitted herself the luxury of 
hiring a woman to help her clean the house. 
But now, with the holidays just around 
the corner and Peggy on the way home 
from college for a long week end, Edna 
decided that the occasion was special 
enough to warrant it. 


And so, for this one day, she “borrowed” 
a Mrs. Webb from one of her friends across 
town who employed her regularly. 


The woman, a pleasant-faced person 
with a tremendous capacity for work, 
arrived promptly at nine. By noon the 
upstairs was done and Mrs. Webb had 
become quite talkative. By the time they'd 
finished the downstairs and were tidying 
up the kitchen, Mrs. Webb had covered 
the early chapters of her life and her con- 
versation had largely to do with her late 
husband, Jerry Webb. 


“T’ll tell you, Mrs. Allen, there wasn’t 
a finer man ever lived than my Jerry. He 
was always so thoughtful and so devoted 
to me and the children. Never did I have 
a birthday that he didn’t bring me a little 
present and maybe a box of candy, too. 
He never forgot an anniversary either, 
and he was always bringing home little 
surprises for the children. 


“Where do you want these glasses, Mrs. 
Allen? On the top shelf? 


“Yes, it was certainly a shock when 
poor Jerry passed away nine years ago. 
Well, that’s life, I guess. One day you 
think you have everything—and then, all 
of a sudden, you have nothing. 


“I guess this will finish up the kitchen, 
don’t you think, Mrs. Allen?” 


After Mrs. Webb left, Edna Allen stood 
at the doorway and watched her as she 
walked down the street towards the bus 
stop. Then she turned and went up the 
stairs to her bedroom—slowly, because 
she suddenly felt quite tired. 


For a long time she sat on the stool in 
front of her dressing table and looked at 
the photograph of Dick Allen that stood 
on the right baed side under one of the 
lamps. He had a strong face and a deter- 
mined one. He had always been so en- 
grossed in the big problems of life that he 
sometimes forgot the smaller ones... 
flowers on her birthday . . . little surprises 
for their daughter Peggy. He had let their 
ifth anniversary slip by unnoticed—he 
had been working late at the office for 
days—and even though they joked about 
it afterwards, Edna recalled that she had 





felt a little put out about it at the time. 


It wasn’t until after the accident which 
took Dick Allen’s life that Edna realized 
how deep and how complete his devotion 
had been. Her husband’s New York Life 
agent, Paul Warren, came to the house to 
explain the details of Dick’s life insurance. 
Each policy had its special purpose in the 
careful plan which Dick and Paul Warren 
had worked out together over the years. 
Her own lifetime income... money to pay 
what was left of the mortgage... Peggy’s 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 


expenses through college. Yes, she thought, 
Dick had sometimes forgotten the little 
things, but the important ones he had 
remembered well. 


Edna glanced at her watch with a start. 
Peggy’s train was due in less than an hour, 
and she was nowhere near ready to meet 
her. She turned on the light on her dress- 
ing table and moved the photograph just 
a little closer to it... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ON THE HORIZON 








HE other evening I attended a 

musicale where the symphony or- 
chestra played one of the great Brahms 
symphonies. After the concert a num- 
ber of friends and acquaintances went 
to a nearby cafe for a bite to eat. We 
were all in a high state of exhilaration. 
The music of the evening made it so. 
We were enjoying in common the 
spiritual elevation which great music 
provides. All other matters seemed so 
trivial by comparison. We were like 
eagles who had built their nests in lofty 
solitudes. Presumably nothing below. 
these great heights could annoy or de- 
prive us of our complete accord. But 
without warning and with brutal sud- 
denness, the lightning struck. Some- 
one began talking politics. Immediate- 
ly all were divided into two camps, that 
is political camps, each possessed of a 
torrential fury to destroy the other. The 
music and the glory of the concert hall 
was replaced by a discordant symphony 
of horrible sounds accompanied by ris- 
ing temperatures of partisan fury. 

Why is it that friends can discuss so 
many things with composure and toler- 
ance and comparative ease but when it 
comes to politics they forget common 
sense and reason and resort to invec- 
tive and abuse? One thing in all these 
discussions seems to stand out con- 
clusively. In the end, each one is more 
sure than ever before he is in the right 
and his opponents absolutely and irre- 
vocably wrong. Prejudices become more 
firmly rooted than ever before and 
each will continue to chase his favorite 
phantom in the political arena. 

In listening to these emotionalized 
and heated arguments, there flashes 
across my mind the forewarning coun- 
sel of the eminent psychologist, William 
James—“Is there space and fresh air 
in your mind or must your companions 
gasp for breath whenever they talk with 
you?” 

How can one get this fresh air and 
space in the mental region? From 
carefully selected outside sources that 
have stood the test of time. They have 
the effect of reducing mental tempera- 
tures when considering national prob- 
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BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


FAMILY AFFAIR—STRIGTLY PRIVATE 


lems. Reason begins to replace anger 
in a gradual and subtle fashion. For 
example, read Thomas Paine’s “Com- 
mon Sense” in order to gain a clear 
and just idea of the design and purpose 
of our government and to understand 
in larger measure why government, like 
all other institutions, must grow and 
enlarge its functions as times change. 
Everything is subject to the law of 
change. New and more difficult prob- 
lems present themselves to succeeding 
generations of people, but as Paine pro- 
claimed, “The more difficult the prob- 
lem the more triimphant the conquest.” 
When our government was first formed 
our problems were more simple in 
structure and more easily solved by 
those elected to high office but as we 
pass over a long span of time we find 
life far more complicated and the prob- 
lems resulting from these new involve- 
ments more difficult than ever before. 
The result is a greater restraint exer- 
cised by our government. Within cer- 
tain limits government promotes our 
welfare by restraining our activities. 
This is indeed most disagreeable, espe- 
cially when it affects our personal free 
dom of action at the moment. But our 
freedom and our right change as suc- 
cessive generations follow each other 
through the pages of history. It is pos- 
sible, that the emotional outbursts 
which emerge in heated political dis- 
cussions are the natural result of our 
strong dislike for new restraints, there- 
fore anger and resentment pour forth 
with torrential fury. But if we under- 
stood more clearly what has taken place 
in the past and how we have progressed 
toward the goal of a higher democratic 
ideal, our embittered attitudes in politi- 
cal discussion might lose some of its 
potency and poisonous venom. In this 
year of great political decision, reading 
history would not only be informative 
but also curative for emotional dis- 
orders. 

In speaking of the problems of his 
day, Thomas Paine said, “These are 
the times that try men’s souls.” Ex- 
pressed in terms of present tension we 
can say “These are the times that try 













men’s tempers.” So many partisans 
think that the political party of their 
choice is completely virtuous and frown 
on their opponents as villains who have 
developed rascality as a fine art. Actu- 
ally both major political parties have 
a mixture of good and bad. The differ- 
ence must be weighed carefully and in 
moments of quiet reflection. To acquires 
the right attitude when viewing the 
problem, it is very helpful to do some 
brief reading. It would be ideal if 
voters would read Thomas Jefferson's 
inaugural address to acquire a greater 
understanding of civil liberties and 
human rights. Also brief, but impor- 
tant, are John Stuart Mills’ “Essay on 
Liberty”—Robert Ingersoll’s “Progress” 
—Patrick Henry’s speech on liberty in 
1775—Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address— 
The Declaration of Independence and 
the more modern work of Stuart Chase 
entitled “Democracy Under Pressure.” 
These readings require but little effort 
and a small investment of time. Wis- 
dom is contained in these writings for 
those who reason as they read. They 
alter our attitude toward present politi- 
cal problems so that we can see things 
more clearly. Balanced judgment 
emerges in a more moderate mental 
climate. In direct contrast, heated argu- 
ments in an attempt to justify wild 
statements, cause us to lose our regard ( 
for the democratic process. Thus, con- 
fidence becomes corroded by suspicion. 

To a foreigner who has not yet be- 
come an American citizen these violent 
poltical campaigns must appear as 
though the United States was divided 
into different factions, each grasping 
at the other’s throat. The rule “divide 
and conquer” seems applicable to us 
under these circumstances. But let no 
enemy mistake our political scrap be 
yond what it really is—a family affair 
and strictly private among ourselves. 
We may be divided into different politi- 
cal factions but if there should come 4 
threat to our national security—behold, 
our attitudes change, our differences 
merge and immediately we become 
“One nation, indivisible, with freedom 
and justice for all.” 
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IN 1761, the British Parliament passed the Writs of 
Assistance whereby it assumed the right to search the 
colonists’ homes for contraband goods. Thereupon, 
James Otis, the Crown’s representative in Boston, re- 
signed his official position. His speech, often called the 
ornerstone of American liberty, defined the Writs as 
‘the worst instrument of arbitrary power.” He denied 
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Parliament the right to pass such a law and the king 
or a law court the right to enforce it. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 
Our sincere endeavor to adhere to the principles of 
democracy, which are exemplified in the American 
Agency System, has gained the respect and confidence 
of the agents of America. These are cherished assets. 
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sales briefings 


MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH 
SUCCESSFUL AGENTS 


6@ [| ENJOY meeting people and dis- 

cussing their insurance problems 
with them, but I try never to lose sight 
of the fact that my primary job is to 
sell. Every night I ask myself, ‘How 
many persons did you ask to buy in- 
surance today?’ That’s my check-up 
on myself. An agent can easily spend 
the day with his collections, his renew- 
als, fussing with office details, and just 
plain piddling around. That is not the 
way to make money. Never go to your 
office until you have sold a policy .. . 
any kind of a policy. Train your clients 
to expect you to be in your office only 
within specified hours. The rest of the 
time you are in the field exposing your- 
self to business. Each day hit a differ- 
ent section of your territory, using as 
a foundation previously screened ‘pros- 
pect memoes’ pertaining to that par- 
ticular district. Keep two telephones 
at home, one of which is strictly for 
business. You are somewhat like a 
doctor—available at the office only at 
a certain time, but invariably available 
at home at night. 


Setting a Quota 


“Over my desk is a poster: ‘The 
bee that gets the honey doesn’t hang 
around the hive.’ I see ten persons a 
day. I start at eight o’clock and go 
home at five o’clock. I go to the office 


at noon to look at the mail, make any . 


necessary "phone calls and learn from 
my secretary whatever business details 
she thinks I should know. She tends 
to the details; I tend to the sales. Any 
bright girl can do almost all the work 
necessary in an agent’s office. In my 
small town, there are no big cases for 
me to work on so I have to get a lot 
of small ones. I get ’em simply by 
setting a quota, then seeing and selling 
enough people to reach my goal. 
“Selling Life and Accident is the best 
kind of training for building a general 
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insurance agency. Most important of 
all, selling Life and Accident gets you 
in the habit of working, and working 
systematically. You can’t sell Life and 
Accident sitting in your office. People 
are not going to come in and ask you 
for it. You must list your prospects and 








go out to see them. Men don’t buy 
Life or Accident because the law or 
the bank require it. They buy it be- 
cause some good salesman makes them 
want it and see the need of it. Once 
you get in the habit of working, it’s a 
hard habit to break. 

“T have trained myself to follow effi- 
cient working habits. My out-of-the- 
office calls are all routed geographically 
and my schedule of work is planned 
a week in advance. I contact each 
policyholder prior to renewal, usuallv 
by telephone in the evening. I have a 
separate study at home where I do 
this calling and advance planning. The 
time I spend talking to my old policy- 
holders about their present insurance 
results in new production, such as: 
increased auto limits, increased fire 
values, new accident policies on wives 
and children. My clients appreciate 
my personal interest in their insurance 
program which wouldn’t be quite so 
evident in a form letter. I also get 
good Life insurance leads through 
these informal telephone chats. In any 
event, no policyholder of mine is likely 
to suffer a loss through insufficient in- 
surance. 

“If you are to win and hold the con- 
fidence of the people with whom you 
do business, you must give them every 
indication that you are in this business 


for keeps. Enthusiasm about your busi. 
ness and your service helps you a lot, 
It makes people feel confident that you 
are making the grade and that you 
will stay in business. Also, enthusiasm 
is contagious. If you are enthusiastic 
about a certain plan or policy, the :nen 
who ought to own it will catch some 
of your enthusiasm from you. 

“It is difficult to conceive of a per- 
son who has prepared for the profes- 
sional designations without broadening 
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his ability to serve people. New avenues 
of investigation present themselves to 
the benefit of your clients and pros 
pects. You understand insurance prob- 
lems better and you find better solu- 
tions. The acquisition of a professional 
designation is no guarantee of success 
or a life of ease. It is still necessary to 
see people, make friends, have selling 
interviews, solve problems, get them 
underwritten, collect premiums, process 
claims. It is still necessary to do all 
the things that an insurance man does 
for a living—but—it’s a little easier 
when you have a professional desig- 
nation. 

“Your agency will go to seed unless 
you revitalize it with younger men. An 
agent tends to do business with men 
in his own age group. If your young: 
est representative is in his mid-forties, 
a generation of young businessmen is 
growing up in your town—and you're 
not getting the business. If your agency 
is to serve all the people, old and mid- 
dle aged, you must have men in each of 
these age groups to do it. 

“T am thankful I am in the insurance 
business because I have a chance to 
help people help themselves in a prac- 
tical way and, at the same time, I have 
a chance to establish a standard of liv- 
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ing for myself and my family limited 
only by my own capacity to produce. 
By owning my business, I pay for my 
own mistakes but I profit from my 
own accomplishments. As the local 
‘insurance man’ I have an element of 
prestige which leads me to contribute 
to community life. In the insurance 
fraternity I have found an organization 
of human beings dedicated to humam 
needs—truly the greatest ‘reason for 
being’ ever devised by man.” 
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There's nothing “ordinary” about 


ORDINARY 
CONVERTIBLE LIFE 


at any time, with cost paid... in lump sum — 
after three years cost is difference in reserve 
plus 3%, or... with the cost apportioned over 
the remaining premium paying period. Ex- 
ample: $10,000 issued age 25, premium $207.10. 
Age 50, convert $10,000 to Endowment at 65. 
Premium for next 15 years $381.50. No lump 
sum payment; premium includes cost of change. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


flexible to accomplish every purpose of the 
owner ... Cash Values may be placed under 
option after policy is in force five years... 
Proceeds under Interest Option may be left 
with right later to elect another Option . . . Life 
Income Option available with or without 
stipulated installments, and many other flexible 
arrangements. 


Our unique use of optional methods of settle- 
ment in business insurance makes possible 
income payments to corporations or persons 
. .. to fund retirement of insured Key-man... 
to continue income of deceased business asso- 
ciate to his widow . . . or to provide income 
instead of cash payment in Stock Purchase 
or Retirement. 




















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL ORDINARY LIFE . . . issued ages 0-70 . . . minimum amount $2,000 . . . decreasing term riders may be added .. . 
disability income $10 monthly . . . Reduced Paid-Up or Extended Term participating . . . may be reinstated within 62 days after premium due 
date without medical examination . . . impaired risks to 500% of expected mortality . . . 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


ARE YOU SUFFERING 


FROM A CASE OF ‘EMELOIDITIS”? 


T was in May, 1951, that the United 

States Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit handed down its decision in the 
case of “THE EMELOID CO., INC., V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE,” and, for over a year, the 
life insurance underwriter has been 
trying to discover how he may most 
effectively use this decision for the pur- 
pose of increasing his business insur- 
ance production. 

This article is being written for the 
purpose of correcting some misunder- 
standings in connection with the impor- 
tance of this decision, in hopes that 
“EMELOIDITIS” will not become too 
much of an epidemic from the stand- 
point of erroneous presentations to the 
detriment of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

In the first place, the life insurance 
underwriter should be fully aware of 
just what the Court DJD NOT HOLD 
in its decision. 

(1) It DID NOT HOLD that pre- 
miums paid for business insurance are 
deductible for income tax purposes. 

The writer has had occasion to dis- 
cuss the decision in this case with a 
great number of life insurance under- 
writers during the last twelve months— 
representatives of several companies in 
associatior and business meetings— 
and with but few exceptions, he has 
been told that he did not know what 
he was talking about when he made 
the above statement. A number of 
these discussions have been of recent 
date, and it is known definitely that a 
considerable amount of life insurance 
has been sold to businesses on the as- 
sumption that the premiums will be de- 
ductible for income tax purposes as a 
business expense. 

Section 24 (a)(4) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is still in full force and 
effect. It has not been repealed, and 
reads as follows: 

“In computing net income no deduction 
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shall in any case be allowed in respect of 
* * * Premiums paid on any life insur- 
ance policy covering the life of any officer 
or employee, or of any person financially 
interested in any trade or business carried 
on by the taxpayer, when the taxpayer is 
directly or indirectly a beneficiary under 
such policy.” 

Before discussing the next point that 
the Court DID NOT HOLD, some con- 
structive thinking in regard to the de- 
ductibility of business insurance pre- 
miums for income tax purposes might 
be of value. 

During the last quarter century, the 
writer has sold many millions of busi- 
ness insurance without the benefit of 
premium deduction for income tax pur- 
poses. Certainly, he has been told by 
many business executives that if the in- 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Raymond H. Belknap has been elected 
president of The United States Life 
Insurance Company of New York by 
the board of directors of that company. 


surance could be written in such a man. 
ner that the premiums would be de 
ductible for income tax purposes, a 
application could be obtained—other. 
wise no sale. But when the busines 
executive is told the full story o! the 
taxation of business insurance, ojec- 
tions melt away quickly. This stor 
might run somewhat as follows: 

“Mr. Business Executive, you have 
told me that you would purchase this 
insurance if the company will be per. 
mitted to deduct the premiums paid for 
income tax purposes. I wonder if you 
realize just what this would mean. Sup. 
pose, you were to take some of the 
funds of the company and put them in 
the bank for deposit. Would you ex 
pect to be permitted to deduct such 
deposits for income tax purposes? 
Certainly, not. Then, is it not quite logi- 
cal to assume that if you purchased a 
life insurance policy, the taxing author. 
ities are not going to permit you t 
deduct the amount deposited for the 
purpose of creating a cash value in the 
contract? Hence, you are asking me if 
you may deduct the cost of the insur. 
ance—that is, the difference between 
the premium paid and the increase in 
the cash value for the year in question. 
Of course, if the cash value in any 
given year would exceed the premiums 
paid, you would be willing to include 
this excess in taxable income. 


Small Cost 


“Did you know that the cost of in- 
surance under most ordinary contracts 
is very small over the period of, let us 
say, 20 years? Hence, in a majority o! 
cases, the amount that you would de 
duct for income tax purposes over 4 
20-year period would be practically 
nothing. 

“Of course, you must realize that if 
the taxing authorities permitted you to 
deduct the cost of the insurance policy 
—that is, the difference between the 
cash value and the premiums paid— 
then they would expect you to pay 
income tax on the profit from the trans 
action in the event of the death of the 
insured. That would be only reasom 
able. 

“Now, which would you rather have, 
(1) Deduct the small cost of insurance 
over the period that the policy is i 
force and include the profit in the even! 
of death; or (2) Not deduct ihe pre 
miums and not include the proceeds 
in taxable income? I think you would 
certainly choose the second plan. You 
know, of course, that life in-urance 
paid by reason of the death of the it 
sured are entirely free from income ta 
don’t you?” 

(2) The Court DID NOT HOLD spe 

cifically that the purcuase ° 
“key man” and other ‘orms of 
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Opportunity ... 








An indication of the excellent opportun- 
ity Monumental Agents have for advance- 
ment with this organization is shown by 
the fact that every one of our branch 
office managers originally started as an 
Agent. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE — CHARLES & CHASE STREETS — BALTIMORE 


CHARTERED 
































'length of time—and American United is 
| proud to celebrate its 75th anniversary in 


; 1952. However, age alone is no measure of 


jan insurance company’s standing. Sure, 


lage adds experience. Age means an ability to 
' survive panics and booms, war and peace. 
} Age is important. But more important than 


j mere years is the attitude of management. 


1 It is safe to say that American United has 
!a youthful turn of mind. There is an eager 


attitude in every department toward new 


jideas and new ways of doing things. There 


tis youthful aggressiveness and enthusiasm 

lin the Agency Department, with the 
willingness born of years of experience to 

j listen to suggestions from the field. This 

| disposition to be youthful accounts for 

ta lot of the “spring” in this 75-year-old 

j YOungster’s step. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


THE 
HARVEST 


The corn is in the shock, the 
tobacco is in the barn, cotton 
pickers are in the fields, county 
fairs are in full swing, nights are 
crisp and days are growing short. 
It’s harvest time. 

This fruition of the labors of 
all the year reminds us again of 
Life Insurance and how it serves 
thoughtful people who plow under 
a part of each year’s income as a 
safeguard against the uncertain- 
ities of the future. 




































| Three-quarters of a century is a respectable 





2 [hem | a3 
Sitting on Top is Great Stuff! 











Proud of their company, they are! That goes for more 
than ten thousand representatives of Mutual of Omaha. 
Why? It's because their company has again maintained 
its position as the largest exclusive health and accident 
company in the world. It’s because Mutual of Omaha has 


paid more than 450 million dollars in benefits . . 


- more 


than 55 million dollars in 1951 alone. It’s because Mutual 
of Omaha has a wide and complete line of policies suited 
to today’s needs . . . and is providing coverage today to 
more than 214 million policyowners. It’s because Mutual 
of Omaha pays benefits promptly, locally, through 110 
service offices in the United States, Canada, Alaska and 


Hawaii. A fine company to buy insurance from . . 


a fine company to SELL insurance for. 


Mutual, 


. and 


The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company In the World! 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, Omalia, Nebraske 
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business insurance would pre- 
vent the imposition of the Pen- 
alty Tax for permitting gains to 
be accumulated beyond the rea- 
sonable needs of the business. 
Specifically, the Emeloid decision 
pertained entirely to the Excess Profits 
Tax, and to no other problem, although 
it did have implications that are most 
important to the life insurance under- 
writer in his sale of business insur- 
ance. For example, the Judge who 
wrote the decision had the following 
to say: 


“What corporate purpose could be con- 
sidered more essential than key-man insur- 
ance? The business that insures its build- 
ings and machinery and automobiles from 


every possible hazard can hardly be ex- 
pected to exercise less care in protecting 
itself against the loss of two of its most 
vital assets—managerial skill and experi- 
ence. In fact, the government has not seri- 
ously contended here that key-man insur- 
ance is not a proper corporate purpose. 
* * * We conclude that the indebtedness 
assumed by petitioner for the purchase of 
the single-premium life insurance policies 
was incurred for business reasons * * *.” 


Now, that it has been clearly pointed 
out just what the decision DJD NOT 
HOLD and what the Court said about 
business insurance being purchased for 
“business reasons,” it might be of in- 
terest to try to discover how the de- 
cision might be used by the life insur- 
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XQ 


PERFECT 
RECEPTION v0, 


HE channel from Northern Assur- 
ance Agents throughout forty-eight 





States to the Company’s Home Office is 
always open. It has, from the first, been 
“tuned in” to the interests of its agents. 
The Northern Assurance was organized 
as an agency company in 1836 and 
through 116 years has remained so. 
A cordial and helpful agency relation- 
ship plus prompt and equitable pay- 
ment of losses has earned the Northern 
Assurance the reputation of “a good 
company for agents to represent.” 


The 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
135 William Street, N. Y. 38 
CHICAGO HOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ance underwriter for the purpose of 
increasing his production. 

In the first place, the endorsement of 
business insurance by the United States 
Court of Appeals should be of great 
advantage in the selling of this type of 
coverage. It is rare that such a hizh 
court gives life insurance a real “plug.” 
It should be used to the maximum ad- 
vantage for it is definitely true. 

In the second place, the implications 
contained in this endorsement should 
also be important. While the writer is 
not one of those who believe that there 
has been an entire reversal of opinion 
as to the use of business insurance lor 
preventing the imposition of a penalty 
tax in connection with permitting gains 
to accumulate beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business, nevertheless, it 
would appear that the decision in the 
Emeloid case does strengthen the posi- 
tion of business insurance in such a 
situation. 

The following explanation of this 
matter may be helpful to the life insur- 
ance underwriter: 

Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides in part as follows: 

“There shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year (in addition to 
other taxes imposed by this chapter) upon 
the net income of every corporation * * * 
if such corporation, however created or 
organized, is formed or availed of for the 
purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the surtax upon its shareholders or the 
stockholders of any other corporation, 
through the medium of permitting earn- 
ings or profits to accumulate instead of 
being divided or distributed, a surtax equal 
to the sum of the following: 

27144% of the amount of the undis- 
tributed section 102 net income not 
in excess of $100,000, plus 

384% of the undistributed section 
102 net income in excess of 
$100,000. 

“# * © The fact that the earnings or 
profits of a corporation are permitted to 
accumulate beyond the reasonable needs 
of the business shall be determinative of 
the purpose to avoid surtax upon share 
holders unless the corporation by the clear 
preponderance of the evidence shall prove 
to the contrary.” 

It will be noted that this section has 
nothing whatsoever to say as t 
whether earnings and profits which are 
invested in key-man insurance, for the 
purpose of financing buy-and-sell agree- 
ments or for employee benefit plans 
would constitute an accumulation of 
surplus beyond the reasonable newds of 
the business. However, the Tax Court 
has decided one case in point—n«mely, 
General Smelting Company. In this 
case the taxpayer paid premiums on it 
surance policies on the life of « direc 
tor, which policies the director had 
assigned to it on account of his i 
debtedness to the taxpayer. Aiihougi 
the indebtedness consisted of unpaid 
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personal loans, the Tax Court held that 
the payment of premiums to salvage as 
much as possible out of the loans was 
clearly for a business purpose, and over- 
ruled the Commissioner’s imposition of 
section 102 surtax, which was based in 
part upon the contention that payment 
of such premiums showed that the tax- 
payer did not need all of its earned 
surplus for use in its business. 


Another Factor 


Another factor that should be kept in 
mind pertains to the accumulation or 
distribution of the proceeds of business 
insurance. Suppose, for example, that 
a corporation were to purchase a $100,- 
000 life insurance policy on its presi- 
dent, the corporation being the owner 
and beneficiary of the contract. The 
president dies and the corporation col- 
lects $100,000 in cash. Of course, the 
proceeds would not be subject to in- 
come tax for the year collected, but 
if the proceeds are put into surplus, 
might not the surplus account be aug- 
mented to the extent that there would 
be danger as to the imposition of the 
penalty tax? Naturally, if the pro- 
ceeds were used by the corporation for 
some real business purpose—not put 
into surplus—the picture might be dif- 
ferent, but such use of the proceeds 
would doubtless relieve the corpora- 
tion from spending current earnings 
and profits for the same business rea- 
son, which would not help the situation 
to any great extent. If the proceeds 
were distributed as dividends, the stock- 
holders would be obliged to pay income 
tax on them. 


Reversal 


Hence, it can be seen that there is 
much more to this story than to merely 
say that the Emeloid decision has cured 
all of the ills, and now that the life 
insurance underwriter can go out and 
reap the benefit of such a reversal of 
opinion. 

Naturally, there are many business 
concerns that should give careful con- 
sideration to insurance on the lives of 
their key employees and owners, for 
various reasons. Certainly, the Emeloid 
decision should be helpful to the life 
msurance underwriter in selling such 
coverage. However, he is cautioned not 
to get “EMELOIDITIS” and present 

Is case too strongly from the stand- 
point of tax saving. 

Every business case should be care- 
fully analyzed from every tax angle and 
the best plan devised for the protection 
of the enterprise before the presenta- 
Hon is submitted for consideration. 
Otherwise, the life insurance under- 
writer may find he has sold an unsound 
Proposition and come up with a dissa- 
tisfied client. 





One thing the control tower 
cant handle... 


...a fellow’s AVIATION INSURANCE. 
That's your job. 





It's an easy job too...when you use the 
facilities of our Aviation Department. 





CASUALTY FIRE* MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


incestments 


TAXES AND OTHER HEADACHES 


AXES are not the most pleasant of 

subjects, but November is none too 
soon to give them some thought. Every 
investment program is affected by the 
tax law, and sometimes beneficial 
changes can be made in a portfolio. In 
making such changes, however, we 
should bear in mind that a security 
should not be sold primarily to save 
taxes. This may sound odd, but unless 
the security to be sold is itself a poor 
investment at the time, or no longer 
holds the promise it did when pur- 
chased, the sale may not result in the 
tax saving anticipated. Some people 
are so obsessed with the idea of saving 
taxes that they forget this basic prin- 
ciple, and rush into a sale at this time 
of year without giving the matter the 
thought it deserves. 

Whether we accept profits or take 
losses are really investment problems, 
and should be so considered through- 
out the year and not relegated for con- 
sideration during the last month or so. 
When so considered, the portfolio bene- 
fits from a sound investment decision, 
unhampered by the pressures toward 
the year-end to complete a transaction 
within the limits of the tax year. Once 
the investment decision has been made, 
then thought should be given to the 
tax benefits. If the process is reversed 
and taxes considered first, a great deal 
of confusion may result and poorly 
considered decisions made. 

For example, two stock groups in 
high favor earlier in the year, the oils 
and natural gas, are now down con- 
siderably from the highs. Both are 
basic industries and both have future 
growth. It is true that an adverse 
Federal Power Commission decision in 
a Northern Natural Gas rate case has 
put a temporary damper on all natural 
gas stocks. Even so, it is doubtful if a 
product in such large demand as natu- 
ral gas will be stymied in its growth 
potential by one decision. 
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Accepting for argument that both in- 
dustries have future growth and the 
securities were bought at higher prices 
than today, should they now be sold 
primarily for tax purposes? When a 
security declines noticeably from the 
price you paid for it, you should take 
another look at the original reason for 
buying it. If you are satisfied that the 
value is still there, then the conclusion 
would be not to sell. Such a decision 
should not be overruled by tax con- 
siderations. The reasons are fairly sim- 
ple. You don’t buy with the idea of 
taking losses. Losses impair capital 
and only a small amount of the loss 
is saved in taxes. Switching into an- 
other security in the same industry is 
not necessarily sound, it merely makes 
you feel better. If the second security 
is better than the first, it should have 
been bought originally. If it isn’t, you 
are weakening your investment position. 


Conversely, if after re-examining your 
original purchase you decide a mistake 
was made, then you should promptly 
cut your loss and take what benefits 
the tax law offers. This year-end busi- 
ness gets people tied up in knots and 
usually for no good reason. 

The tax law, although annoying, is 
not the only demon that delights in 
leading us astray and warping our 
judgment. Rumors of all sorts, advice 
from semi-informed friends, optimistic 
utterances by top executives or board 
members, or bright hopes for the fu- 
ture, all take a toll. Then there are 
commission rulings, such as the recent 
one on Northern Natural gas, and court 
decisions, like that affecting the steel 
seizure, all of which require careful 
analysis as to the ultimate effect. The 
announcement of a new drug, for ex- 
ample, a polio serum now being tested 
by American Cyanamid, or the dis- 
covery of a vast new oil field, like the 
Williston Basin, send out riplets of 
future hope that may mislead many 
into believing that existing products 
and supply will be revolutionized over 
night. All these, and many other de- 
mons of human nature, put obstacles 
in the way of our best judgments. 

If you put investment values first 
and then give due weight to each of 
the demons that torment, you will be a 
better investor. At this time of year, 
however, you will hear more about taxes 
and their effect than any other one 
subject, so it is wise to bear in mind 
that there are advantages to be obtained 
from the tax law, but these advantages 
are not always as productive of sav- 
ings as appears on the surface. You 
may lose more than you gain by grab- 
bing a tax loss and thinking about it 
later. 
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is proud of the fact that not only was it certainly 
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You been a steadfast supporter of the agency system for two Ob) 





and one-half centuries. We take this opportunity to 


again thank our agents and the National Association of long 


Insurance Agents for our prosperous history. 





tyme... 
7 SUN INSURANCE OFFICE Lt. 


1 PATRIOTIC INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Fire and allied lines 7 SUN UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


~| SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N.Y. 


p * 


New York: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 


ae | San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, General Agents 
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INCREASE OF HAZARD 


HE insured was a dealer in electric 

fans. He rented a one-story build- 
ing in Paterson, N. J., to store the fans 
and parts. The building had been used 
as a motion picture theater, a pool room 
and a warehouse. When the insured 
took over the premises he requested 
fire insurance on the merchandise 
valued at $75,000. The agent inspected 
the building and issued four policies 
for $15,000 each. 

During the subsequent winter there 
were heavy snow falls and sleet storms. 
On February 14, 1948, a portion of the 
roof collapsed. According to some wit- 
nesses, the side walls bulged and broke 
away from each other at the corners, 
leaving openings through which a per- 
son could enter the building. The in- 
sured testified that on that day he saw 
that some of the skylight had fallen in 
but that there was nothing wrong with 
the roof or walls. 

On March 19, 1948, a fire destroyed 
the building and seriously damaged the 
merchandise. The insured sued on the 
policy. The companies claimed they 
were relieved of liability because of 
the policy provision that: “Unless other- 
wise provided in writing added hereto 
this Company shall not be liable for 
loss occurring (a) while the hazard is 
increased by any means within the 
control or knowledge of the _in- 
sured; ...” 

The Companies contended that the 
hazard had been increased by the col- 
lapse on February 14, 1948, and that 
this was known to the insured (plain- 
tiff) and its correction was in his con- 
trol. The case was submitted to a jury 
in the U. S. District Court, District of 
New Jersey, and the jury found in 
favor of the Companies. 

The U. S. Court of Appeals in affirm- 
ing had this to say about the “increase 
of hazard” clause: 

The hazard referred to in the “increase 
of hazard” clause is, of course, the hazard 
of fire, not of some other casualty. We 
think that the defendants’ evidence in this 
case was sufficient to justify a finding by 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


the jury that the risk of fire was increased 
by the collapse of February 14th. Cer- 
tainly the open and collapsed condition 
of the building invited the entrance of 
children and vagrants with a consequent 
increase in the risk of fires being started 
therein. Moreover the open condition of 
the building itself increased the hazard by 
making it susceptible to increased drafts. 

The question remains, however, whether 
the accidental collapse of the building was 
within the contemplation of the “increase 
of hazard” clause. In determining this 
question it must be borne -in mind that 
the clause is_not a forfeiture clause. It 
does not void the policy but merely sus- 
pends the insurance while the increased 
hazard remains unabated by the insured. 
For this reason and also because its in- 
clusion and exact language are dictated 
by New Jersey law the clause is not to be 
construed strictly against the insurer but 
is to be enforced as written. 

The plaintiff argues that the “increase 
of hazard” clause applies only to condi- 
tions created by act or instrumentality of 
the insured and not to those accidentally 
occurring as in this case. We do not think 
that the law of New Jersey so limits the 
operation of the clause. It is true, as the 
plaintiff points out, that most of the de- 
cided cases have involved increased risks 
which were the result of acts or neglect 
of the insured. But we think that an 
increased hazard not brought about by 
the insured is also within the scope of 
the clause to the extent that the insured 
knows of the increased hazard and is in 
@ position to abate it but fails to do so. 
In the case of Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 
v. Fitzpatrick, 1924, 2 F. 2d 651, 654, 
which came up from the District Court 
for New Jersey, this court held that the 
condemnation by the public authorities of 
an old building followed by notice to the 
tenants to vacate it constituted an in- 
crease of hazard within the meaning of 
the “increase of hazard” clause. We think 
that this ruling correctly stated the law 
of New Jersey and is applicable here. 

It is of course true, as we have already 
indicated that if the hazard has not been 
increased by act or neglect of the insured 
it must appear that he had knowledge of 
it and that the means of abating it were 
within his control. But if such knowledge 
appears and the insured does not promptly 
take the steps open to him to abate the 


hazard, the insurance remains suspended 
until he does so. Here it is obvious that 
the plaintiff could have either repaired 
the building or induced his landlord t 
do so or he could have removed the in 
sured merchandise to a safer place of 
storage. 

(Goldman v. Piedmont Fire Ins. Co. 
et al., U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, June 17, 1952.) 


INSURED MURDERED 
BY BENEFICIARY 


OT long ago we had occasion to 

review this question of murder by 
the beneficiary. It is generally held 
that the beneficiary cannot profit by his 
own wrong and recover the proceeds 
of a life policy. But where there are 
contingent beneficiaries, the courts 
must decide between the insured’s 
estate and the contingent beneficiary. 
The recent case of Neff v. Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Ohio Supreme Court, 
June 18, 1952, highlights the problems 
involved in these circumstances. 

Wanghettia Michaels, the insured, 
was murdered by her husband, Steven 
Michaels, the primary beneficiary on 
the life policy. He was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. He had left two 
children by a previous marriage, Pa- 
tricia and James Michaels. 

The beneficiary clause in the policy 
read: 

“If the policy shall mature as a death 
claim, the proceeds shall be paid in 
one sum to my husband, Steven H. 
Michaels, if living, otherwise to my 
stepchildren, James G. Michaels and 
Patricia R. Michaels, and any other 
child or children hereafter born of the 
marriage of myself and my said hus 
band, equally, or to the survivors or 
survivor of them, if living otherwise te 
my executors or administrators.” 

The amended beneficiary clause read: 

“In the event of the death of the in- 
sured, the proceeds shall be retained 
by the company, as provided in option 
‘D’ and interest thereon paid semi- 
annually to the insured’s husband, 
Steven H. Michaels (born Nov. 17, 
1899), if living, with the right on the 
part of said husband, at any time after 
the death of the insured, to withdraw 
the whole or any part of the proceeds. 

“Upon the death of the survivor of 
the insured and said husband, any 
amount then remaining by the terms 
of the policy shall be apportioned to 
the insured’s stepchildren, James 
Michaels and Patricia R. Michaels, and 
any other child or children born of the 
marriage of the insured and said hus 
band, equally, or to the survivors 
survivor of them, if living. 

“Any share apportioned at any time, 
in accordance with the provisions here- 
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She taught us how to spell “‘freedom” 


The day she came into your life it didn’t seem like 
school at all. 


There you were cooped up in class again, and summer 
was gone, and the new books looked hard, and everybody 
said, Boy, wait till they give you Long Division. You 

should have felt scared and miserable—but you didn’t. 
For the first time ever, you were GLAD to be in school. 


And the reason for it all was something about the new 
teacher. 


She was sort of pretty, but that wasn’t the main thing. 
It was more that she was happy. She seemed glad to 


| be there, and glad that vou were there. When she called 


On you to recite, she listened as if vou were teaching her 
something. It got so you could even talk to her about 
important things, like she was a person and not a 

teacher at all. 


She wasn’t ever yelly or mean. If you started clowning, 
she'd stop and wait, and the other kids would shut you 


up because they wanted to hear what she was 
saying. Then she’d look at you, not angry, 


just a little disappointed, and you felt worse than if she 
had bawled you out. 


School went quickly that year. By the time summer 
came again, you had read all those hard books (what was 
hard about them?), you were doing Long Division 
(baby stuff), and you felt bigger, steadier, more sensible 
than ever before in your life. 


Years later you went back to see her. She remembered 
your name, and seemed proud to hear how well you were 
doing. You looked at the new pupils in their little chairs, 
reminding you how small and helpless you had been once... 


In everyone’s life there is this woman whose name we 
may have forgotten. She is the Nice Teacher, who began 
our real education by letting us discover for ourselves 
the lightness and the weight of freedom. You can find 
her in any American school today, still as young as you 
remember her, and sort of pretty, and never yelly, 

and never mean. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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of, to any of said children shall be 
held under option ‘D’ and interest paid 
annually to such child, with the right 
on the part of such child, at any time 
while receiving installment payments, 
to withdraw the whole or any part of 
the proceeds of said share. 

“Upon the death of any of said chil- 
dren after the apportionment of any 
share to such child, any amount of 
such deceased child’s share then re- 
maining by the terms of the policy shall 
be apportioned to each of the other 
children above mentioned, equally, or 
to the survivors or survivor of them, if 
living. 

“Upon the death of the last survivor 


of the insured, said husband and said 
children, any amount then remaining 
by the terms of the policy shall be 
paid in one sum to the executors or 
administrators of such last survivor. 

“Unless otherwise provided herein 
or by law, any moneys due or any right 
granted to any minor shall be paid to 
or exercised by the legal guardian of 
such minor.” 

The plaintiff was the administrator 
of the insured’s estate. The Massachu- 
setts Mutual was the defendant in the 
case but it deposited the face amount 
of the policy in court. The guardian of 
the children entered a cross petition so 
that the real controversy was between 
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To these members of Bankers Life’s MILLIONAIRES 
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the administrator and the guardian. The 
trial court was the Court of Common 
Pleas of Cuyahoga (Ohio) County, 
This court entered judgment for the 
guardian. The Ohio Court of Appeals 
reversed and entered judgment for the 
administrator. The case reached the 
Ohio Supreme Court which held as 
follows: 

Of course, Steven Michaels, the mur- 
derer, is eliminated as a beneficiary. Based 
upon sound public policy, it is well set- 
tled everywhere that, even in the absence 
of a statute so providing, the beneficiary 
of an insurance policy who feloniously kills 
the insured can not take under the policy. 
*** 

And it is equally true that Steven Mich- 
aels, as long as he is actually alive, can 
not be treated as legally dead because of 
his incarceration in the penitentiary for 
life. The so-called doctrine of “civil death” 
in this country is generally based upon 
statute and does not prevail in Ohio. * * * 

Where there is but one beneficiary desig- 
nated in a life insurance policy and such 


po 


beneficiary murders the insured, the gen- 
eral rule applicable is as stated in Restate- 
ment of the Law of Restitution, 776, Sec: 
tion 189, as follows: 

“If the beneficiary of a life insurance 
policy murders the insured, he is not en 
titled to receive and to keep the proceeds 
of the policy. In such a case ordinarily 
the executor or administrator of the in- 
sured is entitled to receive the proceeds 
of the policy from the insurer and to apply 
them in the same way in which they would 
have been applicable if the beneficiary had 
predeceased the insured or was otherwise 
incapable of taking or disqualified from 
taking the proceeds.” 

However, under the life insurance policy 
in the instant case, there were several 
beneficiaries named with varying rights and 
privileges and under those conditions 4 
more complicated problem arises. 

Plaintiff, in urging an affirmance of the 
judgment of the Court of Appeals, cites 
and relies principally on three cases, 2 
each of which the primary beneficiary mut 
dered the insured and in each of which 
it was held that the proceeds of the policy 
went to the estate of the insured. * * * 

Conceding that the cases cited and 
quoted from were correctly decided om 
their facts, it is readily apparent that the 
amended beneficiary clause herein is 
radically different from any of the bene 
ficiary clauses hereinbefore noted. Al 
though, see Beck v. West Coast Life Ins. 
Co., (Cal.), 241 P. 2d, 544. 

A reading of the entire amended bene 
ficiary clause with which we are presently 
concerned and which is controlling in the 
disposition of this case clearly shows 4 
marked solicitude on the part of the in- 
sured for James G. Michaels and Patrici@ 
R. Michaels, hereinafter referred to % 
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the Michaels children, and a purpose and 
intent that, if living, they should benefit, 
in described circumstances, from the pro- 
ceeds of the policy. 

Steven Michaels, the primary bene- 
ficiary and the murderer of the insured, 
is removed from consideration so far as 
any beneficial interest in the proceeds of 
the policy is concerned. He did not and 
could not properly assert any claim with 
respect to the policy, but the Michaels 
children are alive and the insured, speak- 
ing through the amended beneficiary 
clause, plainly says, 

“Upon the death of the survivor of the 
insured and said husband, any amount 
then remaining by the terms of the policy 
shall be apportioned to the insured’s step- 
children, James G. Michaels and Patricia 
R. Michaels * * * equally, or to the * * * 
survivor of them, if living.” 

In other words, the insured specifically 
directed that whatever amount remained 
under the policy when both she and her 
husband, Steven Michaels, were dead 
should be apportioned equally to the 
Michaels children, if they were alive. 

That the insured did not want any of 
the insurance money to go to her estate 
and never intended that such result should 
happen is evidenced by the last paragraph 
of the amended beneficiary clause which 
treads: 

“Upon the death of the last survivor of 
the insured, said husband and said chil- 
dren, any amount then remaining by the 
terms of the policy shall be paid in one 
sum to the executors or administrators of 
such last survivor.” 

By the language of the amended bene- 
ficiary clause, any distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the policy in issue to the Michaels 
children would have to await the actual 
death of Steven Michaels. When that event 
transpires (and one of counsel for the 
guardian, upon oral argument of this case, 
stated without contradiction that it had), 
the proceeds of the policy which were 
surrendered and paid into court by the 
insurer and which are claimed for and 
on behalf of the Michaels children should 
be turned over to the legal guardian of 
such minor children in accordance with 
the judgment of the Court of Common 
Pleas, 

Thus the original judgment for the 
guardian of the children was reinstated. 
(Neff v. Massachusetts Mutual, Ohio 
Supreme Court, June 18, 1952.) 








We should mention at this point the 
case of Beck v. Downey since it is 
prominently reviewed in the Neff case. 
We reported on the Beck case when it 
was originally decided by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals (Ninth Circuit). The 
case should be brought up to date. 

The life policy provided that the pro- 
ceeds upon due proof of death, were 
payable “to David A. Downey, husband, 
as beneficiary, if living; otherwise to 
Jennie B. Downey, mother-in-law, as 
contingent beneficiary.” David Downcy 
had killed the insured and been con- 
victed of her murder. He was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 


The U. S. District Court, Southern 
District of California awarded the pro- 
ceeds to the contingent beneficiary, 
Jennie B. Downey. The Court of Ap- 
peals reversed and held that the in- 
sured’s administrator was entitled to 
the proceeds since the words “if living” 
in their ordinary common sense mean- 
ing meant if the beneficiary was not 
alive but was “dead and buried.” On 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
the latter court vacated the judgment 
for the administrator and sent the case 
back to the Court of Appeals for re- 
consideration. The U. S. Supreme Court 
asked the Court of Appeals to recon- 
sider its decision in the light of the 
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“Prudential's LIFE DEPARTMENT plan 
makes LIFE selling easier for me." 
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Morton Lachs (left) of Sternback & Lachs, Rock- 
away Park, New York, presents a Life plan to one 
of his clients with the help of a Prudential Life Specialist. 


“I’m a general insurance man. I used to sell very little life insur- 
ance. But now whenever I get a chance to sell LIFE to a regular 
client, I first make an appointment. Then I phone my Prudential 
Agency. Their Life Specialist makes the sales call with me as my 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. I get all the commissions.” 


It’s as easy as that. Let Prudential serve as your LIFE DEPART- 
MENT. We'll make it easy for you to sell Life along with your 


For details about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT plan, call 


your nearest Prudential Ordinary Agency or... 


case of Beck v. West Coast Life Ins. 
Co., 243 U. S. 912. 

On July 18, 1952, the Court of Ap- 
peals handed down its decision on the 
reconsideration. It adhered to its form- 
er decision in favor of the administrator 
on the ground that the decision in 
Beck v. West Coast Life involved an 
insurance contract executed and to be 
performed in California. The policy in 
the case of Beck v. Downey was 
“neither made, executed, delivered nor 
to be performed in California.” 

Whether the case of Beck v. Downey 
is finally decided we cannot determine 
at this writing. We may report further 
on it. 


we RON 





MAIL THIS COUPON > : ‘ 

» To: BROKERAGE SERVICE : 
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THE PROFIT DILEMMA 


HE insurance companies are in a 
two-way squeeze. They have to 
provide the contracts (such as auto, 
comp., fire) the public wants; at the 
same time they have to make a profit— 
or cease to exist. The only reason for 
the existence of a business is to make 
money for its owners. It’s surprising 


that this fundamental fact is over- 
looked. 
Inasmuch as the thing insured 


against in life insurance is “when” (it’s 
certain to happen, it’s only a matter of 
time), it is financially sound to include 
the interest earnings from invested 
funds as one of the factors of the cost 
of the insurance. Other factors are: 
operating expenses of obtaining and 
servicing the business, taxes, and death 
rates among policyholders. 

Given efficient management and ade- 
quate volume, and barring catastrophe, 
the cost (and profit) of life insurance 
can be measured with some accuracy. 
It’s a sure thing—like a fire under- 
writer taking pig iron under water, or 
a sprinklered graveyard. 

That’s life insurance; this report is 
more concerned with the property and 
casualty members of the family. 

Property and casualty is “if” in- 
surance. It is not certain that the 
thing insured against will happen; it 
is not certain that the thing insured 
against will not happen. The probabili- 
ties, based on previous experience for 
established lines, are mirrored in the 
rating structure. Also in the final 
makeup are loadings for operating ex- 
penses, taxes, trends, profit. After ex- 
penses and losses have been paid, and 
reserves have been set aside for future 
payments, whatever remains of the pre- 
mium dollar is underwriting profit. 

All that the companies have to do is 
hit the loss and expense expectations 
squarely on the button. Then they 
réalize the underwriting profit which 
is built into the rate. Who's kidding? 
It can‘t be done . . . not in an “if” busi- 
ness when costs are spiralling upward 
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in geometric progression. Conditions 
are changing too fast. You're paying 
claims next year with money you earn 
this year for business written last year, 
based on rates which were theoretically 
adequate two years ago. 

A recent news release from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
tells the story. For the twenty-year 
period, 1931-50, the average under- 
writing profit before Federal income 
taxes, on all-lines written by member 
companies amounted to .7 per cent 
(seventy cents for one hundred pre- 
mium dollars). The ten-year average 
from 1941 to 1950 showed a Joss of 1.1 
per cent, and the five-year average from 
1946 to 1950 established a Joss of 3.5 
per cent ($.0344 was spent for every 
premium dollar collected). 

Obviously, if your outgo exceeds your 
income (as in auto), you have a tight 
market. Obviously, if your income ex- 
ceeds your outgo (as in burglary), you 
have a good market. 


Some Difficulties 


What are some of the difficulties? 
Rates are finally determined by persons 
(insurance commissioners) who are 
outside the business. It is easy to get 
rate decreases: it is not easy to get 
rate increases. Claims cannot be con- 
trolled; expenses, to some extent, can 
be controlled. Therefore. watch for 
resistance to pressure from producers 
for increased commissions (as in fire). 
Fire is making money, presently, but 
rate reductions and increased losses 
will cut margins. And fire members of 
underwriting groups are expected to 
carry their casualty members over the 
hump. Other difficulties: Underwrit- 
ing experience is hurt by the “growing 
immorality of the American claimant.” 
the “promiscuous broadening of con- 
tracts,” the “liberal interpretation of 
forms,” the “awakening to what is cov- 
ered under the contract” (as in PPF) 
Watch for: a push toward deductible 


in property insurance in order to elim- 
inate the “maintenance” claim; a “cau 
tious approach to the new broad poli- 
cies”; the proper settlement of claims 
based on actual policy provisions. 

While companies were having an- 
other “look-see” at their internal oper- 
ations to further streamline adminis. 
trative functions (and thereby reduce 
expenses), news of the New York auto 
rating plan hit town. This plan, effec. 
tive November 1, allows a ten per cent 
reduction to the applicant who has not 
been in an accident causing bodily in- 
jury loss, or in two accidents causing 
property damage loss in the previous 
eighteen months. And if previous 
merit plans are any criterion, many 
persons will state they have had no 
claims thereby being entitled to the full 
credit of approximately twenty per 
cent. The companies are not geared 
internally to turning up a specific acci- 
dent record; not, that is, if clerical 
routines are to be minimized. 

So, if the rate makers are falling 
down on guaranteeing an underwriting 
profit, where is the money to be made 
in this business? Investments. In re- 
turn for insurance service and protec- 
tion, the companies invest premiums 
which are carried mainly in unearned 
premium reserve and claim reserve ac- 
counts. Other funds available for in- 
vestment are: capital (in stock com 
panies) anted up by the stockholders, 
and surplus (the difference between 
the assets admitted by the supervisory 
authorities and the liabilities and re- 
serves). 

If through changing external condi- 
tions, close supervision, and competi- 
tion, the companies cannot depend on 
an underwriting profit, they'll have to 
have an investment profit; or, there 
won’t be any private insurance busi- 
ness, as we know it, left to worry 
about. What is the investment picture? 
“Tolerable.” Early reports indicate 
investment income is moderately higher 
again this year, because of the larger 
amount of funds available. Earned 
premiums are increasing somewhat 
more rapidly than premiums written. 
Every attention is being given to hold- 
ing expense ratios steady. The invest- 
ment climate is “clearing” for Casu- 
alty; “fair” for Fire. Stockholders 
hope that their directors feel comfort: 


able with the premium volume this 
year. 
If so, a bit of the investment 


profit may go into dividend increases 
rather than into easing’ the capital t¢ 
quirements. “And about time, 100, 
grumble the stockholders who belie 
a two to four per cent yield is on the 
“austere” side. It would appear that 
you have quite a story to tell your i 
suring public. 
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The Versatile Jeep 


HAT ubiquitous vehicle, the jeep, 

has learned a new trick, and its 
most recent accomplishment should in- 
terest insurers and proprietors of com: 
mercial establishments, such as garages 
and bus terminals, where large quan- 
tities of flammable materials are stored 
and used. 

Already known as a maneuverable, 
hose-carrying fire truck, when adapted 
for use against warehouse and indus- 
trial blazes, the jeep now has been 
shown as an efficient instrument for 
smothering burning gasoline with a 
self-contained foam system. The Navy, 
which intends to use the jeep aboard 
some of its larger aircraft carriers, be- 
lieves the wheeled foam-carrier can pro- 
duce a substantial reduction in the time 
required to put out fires in crashed 
planes, thereby facilitating rescue of 
trapped fliers. 

Raw materials for making the foam 
are carried in small tanks on the jeep. 
When the midget fire engine is in 
action, the nozzleman sprays an ap- 
proach path for himself and the rescue 
party while the driver brings the vehicle 
close to the burning object. 

In simulated crash-fire tests, against 
a blaze created by 150 gallons of 


epor 


By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


ignited gasoline, “rescues” have been 
made within 24 seconds after the jeep 
went into action. See photo this page. 

Manufacture of the jeep fire engine 
commercially can be done for about 
$5,000, the Navy estimates. This 1s 
about one-sixth of the figure given by 
the Navy for the cost of most airport 
crash-fire trucks. 


Payroll Deductions 


EXT year another attempt will be 

made to obtain Congressional ap- 
proval of a bill allowing Federal work- 
ers to ask that the government withhold 
insurance premiums from their pay. 

Rep. George P. Miller of Alameda, 
Calif., a Democrat who has been nomi- 
nated for re-election by both Democrats 
and Republicans in his district, expects 
to introduce the measure. His purpose, 
he said recently, is to provide govern- 
ment employes with certain types of 
insurance such as workers in private 
industry carry, calling for deductions 
from wages and salaries. 

The legislator also believes the gov- 
ernment is delinquent in failing to have 
hospitalization programs covering its 
employes. He has stated that “every- 
thing possible” should be done to make 





Another feather in its cap. (See The Versatile Jeep.) 
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hospitalization insurance available to 
these workers at minimum rates. 

Bureau of the Budget is not in favor 
of Rep. Miller’s proposals on insurance, 
which call for voluntary deductions 
from salaries of premium payments for 
any life, health, accident, hospital, and 
medical insurance held. It would be the 
government’s responsibility to turn the 
amounts withheld over to the insuring 
companies. 

If the bill should become law, Burean 
officials said, there would be a violation 
of the basic policy that the government 
should not perform “gratuitous collec- 
tion services” for private business. They 
also expressed anxiety over the adminis- 
trative costs which would be involved. 

According to Rep. Miller, these costs 
would be no higher than those for pay- 
roll savings permitting deductions from 
pay for the purchase of U. S. defense 
bonds. 


Legislation Awaiting 83rd 


HATEVER may be comparative 

party representations in the 83rd 
Congress, its members will be expected 
to give some attention to such unre- 
solved issues as flood and war damage 
insurance, crop insurance, bonding of 
government employes, and possible ex- 
pansion of social security coverage. 

All of these contain problems on 
which the lawmakers can debate for 
days or even weeks, with each dispu- 
tant offering strong arguments for his 
view and no conclusive agreement be- 
ing reached. Even in the field of social 
security, its coverage broadened by the 
82nd Congress, no final goal has been 
attained by those opposing or those 
favoring the program. This latter 
group is calling for a much more far 
reaching plan than now exists. 

One of those who would like to seé 
“further improvements” in the social 
security laws is Rep. Henry M. Jack- 
son, Washington Democrat, who 4* 
pires to the Senate seat now held by 
Sen. Harry P. Cain, Republican. Mr. 
Jackson contends that the amend- 
ments passed by Congress this yeal 
were merely “a step forward in the 
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right direction.” He would like to pro- 
mote the following changes in the pro- 
gram: 

1. Extension of coverage to addi- 
tional employe categories. 

2. A provision for payroll deductions 
on the first $6,000 of annual compensa- 
tion, rather than on the first $3,600. 

3. Basing of benefits on years of 
highest earnings, to prevent low-wage 
periods from producing a permanent 
effect on benefits. 

4. Increased benefits on the basis of 
years of contribution to the fund from 
which payments are made. 

5. Cash sickness benefits for those 
temporarily disabled, and payments 
each month to permanently and totally 
disabled persons. 

Whereas a stiff fight on any and all 
proposals for increased liberalization 
of social security policies probably will 
take place in Congress, other measures 
which so far have received little public 
attention may find considerable support 
in both major parties. For example, 
there is a bill introduced in the 82nd 
Congress to authorize tax deductions on 
certain money a self-employed person 
contributes to his own retirement plan. 

This measure was introduced, then 
withdrawn, rewritten, and reintroduced, 
by Rep. Daniel A. Reed, Republican, 
and Rep. Eugene J. Keogh, Democrat, 
both of New York. It has the backing 
of the American Bar Association. 

The bill would allow establishment 
of a voluntary pension system for self- 
employed persons who cannot get the 
tax advantages allowed by that section 
of the Internal Revenue Code which es- 
tablishes standards for permissible tax 
deductions on contributions to retire- 
ment plans. The system also would be 
available to persons not now covered by 
retirement plans who have no expec- 
tancy of receiving a pension from their 
employer. 


Furthering Mine Safety 


AFEGUARDING the lives of men 

employed in the nation’s coal mines 
is so vital a necessity that new and im- 
proved techniques for preventing costlv 
explosions and related accidents are in 
ever-growing demand. 

In an effort to reduce one type of 
hazard, Bureau of Mines has worked 
out a 20-hour experimental training 
course in the detection of coal mine 
gases. The Bureau says it can be put 
ito operation by mines, vocational 
training schools, State mining depart- 
ments, and mining organizations. In- 
cluded in the course are lectures, dem- 
onstrations, practical work, and an 
examination to illustrate each trainee’s 
progress, 

Materials used in this laboratory in- 








One of a series appearing in 

consumer and business magazines— 

designed to help our agents —_— 
secure new business. * 






































































Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 
continue to rise—in both size and number—at an alarming rate! 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 
reimbursement—fast! 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 
operations. Your American Surety Agent 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 
needs of your business. Call him now!* 


*J{ you don’t know his name, just write our Agency 
& Production Department. We'll furnish it promptly. 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 
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struction consist of several testing boxes 
and a large walk-in gallery. Windows 
of the room are covered with black ma- 
terial to produce a degree of darkness 
comparable to that in a coal mine. 
Methane gas must be available, and 
several permissible flame safety lamps 
are used for testing purposes. 

Each time a test is made with one of 
the lamps, the percentage of methane 
is checked. Trainees are allowed to 
practice detection until they believe 
they have acquired proficiency and are 
ready to stand an examination consist- 
ing of 15 gas tests and one lamp-assem- 
bly test. Minimum amount of gas re- 





quired to be detected, if the experi- 
mental course is followed exactly, is one 
and one-half per cent. 

Bureau of Mines, which describes 
this teaching method in Information 
Circular 7639, also discusses elimina- 
tion of methane gas hazards in Informa- 
tion Circular 7648, “Ventilating Prac- 
tices that Minimize Explosion Hazards 
in Bituminous Coal Mines.” This docu- 
ment offers recommendations based on 
the Bureau’s experience in investigating 
causes of coal mine explosions. It pre- 
sents detailed discussions and _ illus- 
trations of eight ventilation and elec- 
trical plans selected because they are 
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believed to represent compliance with 
accepted safety standards. 

In the opinion of the Bureau, large- 
scale disasters resulting from explo- 
sions, such as those at Centralia and 
West Frankfort, Ill., have shown the 
fallacy of the idea that modern mine 
layout, with modern equipment, will 
prevent or localize explosions. The cir- 
cular states that mining operations 
bring out problems that, if not cor- 
rected, can lead to other spectacular 
tragedies. Some of these problems can 
be solved by sound ventilating prac- 
tices and properly-installed electrical 
systems. 


Report on Washington 


ER capita, the District of Columbia 

has more life insurance in effect 
than any of the 48 states. Its total in- 
surance companies are more numerous 
than those in 27 states. 

These are some of the figures the 
D. C. Department of Insurance brought 
out in its report for fiscal 1952, which 
indicates that most types of coverage 
in the Washington area are increasing 
steadily. The Department collected 
$1,970,552 in taxes, fees, and penalties 
during the 12-month period. 

Insurance companies licensed in D. C. 
received more than $90 million in pre- 
miums in fiscal 1952. One company has 
more than $1 billion worth of insurance 
in force, and another in the District is 
a casualty firm which last year earned 
more than $10 million in premiums. 

According to the report, D. C. fire 
insurance rates are lower now than at 
the end of World War II. In addition, 
taxicab insurance is lowest of that in 
any metropolitan area in the country, 
though rates were increased during the 
year from $11 a month to $12. Pre- 
miums collected on cab insurance in 
fiscal 1952 amounted to more than 
$950,000. : 

Rates for passenger automobile insur- 
ance, despite two increases in two years, 
still compare favorably with those ap- 
plying in cities of comparable size. 


Liberty Wins Award 


IBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Boston, was promi- 
nent among the five winners of 1952 
Distinguished Service Certificates s¢ 
lected by the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

Liberty was chosen as a winner be 
cause of its public service advertising 
program in behalf of reemployment of 
injured workers, its operation of re- 
habilitation centers in Boston and 
Chicago, and its efforts in influencing 
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public understanding of employment 
capabilities of the handicapped. 

Others named to receive certificates 
were Universal-International Pictures. 
for producing the film, “Bright Vic- 
tory’; The Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, of New York, for pioneer 
rehabilitation work; Defense Depart- 
ment, for placement of qualified handi- 
capped workers by the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force; and Lt. Gen. Graves B. 
Erskine, USMC, former head of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration, predecessor of the current 
Committee. 

Hiring of trained workers from the 
ranks of the handicapped, as strongly 
advocated by the Committee, has been 
promised as a continuing measure by 
government officials acting for six major 
departments and _ several separate 
agencies. The pledge was made in a 
special “Joint Statement” prepared in 
connection with National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. 


Aviation War Risk 


EVERAL months may go by be 

fore the Commerce Department 
can put, into operation a White House- 
approved program to institute aviation 
war risk insurance for international 
airlines. 

At least part of the time must be 
spent in preparing standard forms for 
underwriting-agency agreements and 
for applications, binders, and policies. 
Commerce also must work up rules 
and instructions for putting the pro- 
gram into motion. 

Public Law 47, 82nd Congress, will 
not permit the plan to include insur- 
ance on persons or property carried 
entirely by air commerce above the 
various States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The insurance would apply 
to U. S. international carriers and any 
foreign aircraft performing operations 
which the Commerce Secretary consid- 
ers to be in the interest of this nation’s 
defense or economy. 

Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer 
said in recommending the program to 
President Truman that he had found 
aviation war risk insurance is not 
available on “reasonable terms and 
conditions” from firms authorized to do 
Msurance business in any State. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sawyer, his conclusion 
was based on information received froin 
major aviation underwriting groups 
and eligible U. S. international carriers. 

In circumstances such as Mr. Sawyer 
described, PL 47 is considered as au- 
thority for establishment of the war 
tisk program. 

President Truman, replying to his 

mmerce chief's recommendation, 
said: “In view of the increasing impor- 
tance of international air transportation 








to the national defense and the national 
economy of the United States, I feel 
that it is important and desirable that 
aviation war risk insurance adequate 
to the needs of air commerce of the 
United States be made available. . , .” 


Marine War Risk 


ARINE war risk insurance of an 

interim type now is available from 
the government under terms of the 
Maritime Administration’s General Or- 
der 75, Part 308. This order does not 
provide for issuance of formal policies. 
Instead it authorizes 30-day binders for 
interim war risk hull, war risk protec- 
tion and indemnity. and second sea- 
man’s war insurance. Coverage will ap- 
ply between the time commercial in- 









surance becomes inoperative, because 
of “automatic termination clauses,” and 
the time when a full wartime insurance 
program becomes effective. Vessel 
operators are being instructed to file 
separate applications for each of the 
three types of insurance desired. In- 
terim insurance will be available 
to all American vessels and to any 
foreign-flag vessel owned by U. S. 
citizens, or owned by a foreign cor- 
poration in which U. S. citizens own the 
majority of the stock, or under char- 
ter to U. S. citizens, provided certain 
conditions are met. If in the Maritime 
Administrator’s judgment other for- 
eign-flag vessels are serving the pur- 
poses of U. S. defense and economy, 
they, too. may be insured under this 
plan. 
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77 MILLION POLICYHOLDERS are prospects 
for this new hind - ee insurance! 





American Casualty’s Golden Anniversary 


EXCESS 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE POLICY 


77,000,000 people are now insured under some form of hos- 
pitalization. The majority have coverage which is — 
cient to pay actual hospital costs today. Now—you can of 
supplementary hospital room and board benefits of from 
$1.00 to $10.00 daily (90 days) without affecting existing 
coverage. The new EXCESS Hospital policy is available to 
individuals or families regardless of whether their current 
hospitalization is in a non-profit or private plan. Write 
today for sales kit and rates on the only coverage of its 
kind—EXCESS Hospital Expense! 
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Licensing Problem 


HE matter of licensing of life in- 

surance brokers in Canada has been 
working up to a show down and the 
whole question may shortly have the 
attention of the inter-provincial Con- 
ference of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance. 

Canadian law and practice re the 
selling of life insurance differ greatly 
from those in most states of the United 
States. Canadian statutes make no pro- 
vision for the licensing of life insur- 
ance brokers but on the other hand in 
some provinces they do not clearly limit 
the authority of agents. 

The law in Ontario provides for the 
licensing of brokers but their authority 
is limited to the fire and casualty in- 
surance fields. The authority of a life 
insurance agent is limited to placing 
business with the insurer named in his 





canada 


license, except in special circumstances, 
when he is unable to place a particular 
case with his own insurer and such in- 
surer consents in writing to the case 
being placed with another company. No 
agent may be licensed or act on behalf 
of more than one company at the same 
time; in the case of a firm or corpora- 
tion, all members, officers and em- 
ployees must act on behalf of the same 
insurer. 

In the province of Quebec the law 
does not limit the authority of life 
insurance agents and while there is no 
provision in the law for the licensing of 
life insurance brokers, the fact is that 
a certain number of general insurance 
agents and agency firms in Montreal 
act as life insurance brokers in the 
sense that they place business developed 
by them with different companies on a 
“one case” basis. 

The situation in British Columbia 
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"There's nothing like working a nice nest of prospects.” 
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may be the one which will bring abou 
a reconsideration of the whole question 
in all provinces. There the Vancouver 
Branch of a large United States general 
agency or brokerage firm has a life 
department which employees at leas 
three different agents licensed by three 
different companies. The law does not 
expressly limit the authority of these 
agents or prohibit the firm from em- 
ploying them. It follows that this par- 
ticular office—and there may be others 
in the same position—is able to say that 
it has agency contracts with three dif. 
ferent companies, and doubtless can 
place business with any company. Natu- 
rally, other life insurance agents are 
unhappy about this situation. 

Another reason why the British Colum- 
bia situation is so explosive is that the 
head office of the best known firm of 
pension consultants in Canada—which 
operates on a Dominion-wide basis—is 
in Vancouver and that this firm con- 
tends that it should be authorized to 
place business with any insurance com- 
pany and probably undertakes to do 
so in all provinces where the law is 
not clear. 


Probably 98 per cent of the life in- 
surance written in Canada is sold by 
agents who place all except the excep- 
tional cases with the particular com- 
panies they are licensed to represent. 
However, some large general agency 
firms do not like the existing law and 
think it should be changed. Brokerage 
firms with life departments in the U. S. 
and branch offices in Canada cannot 
understand why they should not be able 
to offer the same service to their 
clients in Canada as they do in the 
United States. It is natural that they 
should question the fundamental sound- 
ness of the Canadian law. However, 
Canadian life insurance men, both com- 
pany executives and underwriters, 
strongly defend it. They point out that 
were it not for such a law the public 
interest would demand government 
regulation of commissions along the 
lines of the New York law and that the 
companies which today spend a great 
deal of time and money in training new 
agents would be discouraged from s0 
doing. Fire and casualty insurance 
companies of Canada notoriously spend 
no money on agents’ training because 
every one of their agents is entitled to 
place business with any licensed insurer 
without their permission or knowledge. 
Most life insurance men in Canada do 
not wish to see a similar condition de- 
velop in the life insurance field. 


Benefit Payments Up 


ROWDING $150 millions, payments 
under life insurance contracts were 
at a record level during the first seven 
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months of this year and were $7 mili- 
lions higher than in the same period 
last year. Of the total, $112.1 millions 
were paid under ordinary life contracts, 
$19.2 industria] and $18.6 group. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders, at $91 
millions, accounted for over 60 per cent 
of the total. It is estimated that this 
total is 62 per cent higher than pay- 
ments to living policyholders in the 
similar period in 1942. 


Costly Security 
RIME MINISTER ST. LAURENT, 


speaking recently to the Conference 
of Canadian Social Workers, said: “To 


devote too large a share of our national 
income to social welfare, instead of 
bringing economic security to our 
people, might bring economic ruin from 
within due to placing too great a burden 
on our annual production. 

“In the realm of commercial insur- 
ance,” he went on to say, “there is an 
expression ‘insurance poor’ which is 
applied to a person who pays out in 
premiums more than he can afford. To 
get this protection he has to give up 
something—perhaps his automobile or 
even adequate housing and clothing for 
his family. In other words, too great a 
proportion of his income is going into 
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A big red apple for our fieldmen. 


They deserve it — because they deliver 
more than agents expect. They're 
thoroughly grounded in insurance — 
know the best methods of advertising 
and selling—the most efficient methods 
of office management. They know how 
to meet and beat competition. They go 
about with their eyes open and their 
ears to the ground — always alert to 


changes and trends that can mean in- 
creased premium income for our 
agents. They're collectors of profitable 
ideas — valuable working partners. 
They're men worth knowing. Would 
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payments for security,” he explained, 

“On the national scene we Canadians 
have to decide what proportion of our 
income we are willing to put into social 
insurance. We must face the fact that 
the greater the area our welfare pro- 
gramme covers, the greater the amount 
we are going to have to pay for it. And 
the greater our contribution, the smaller 
will be the amount that we will have 
left to spend ourselves for our other 
needs and wants. 

“Social security does have to be paid 
for and the only way I know it can be 
paid for is either in the form of con 
tributory payments or taxes.” 


Life Sales Up 


IFE insurance ownership of Ca 

nadian families is estimated to have 
reached a record peak of $18 billions 
at midyear according to the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 
This represents a net gain of more 
than $750 millions since the begin- 
ning of the year and is nearly double 
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the life insurance protection which 
was owned at the end of the World 
War II. 

Purchase of new life insurance has 
set a record in the first half of this 
year, reaching $1.15 billions. Greatest 
gain was in ordinary insurance of 
which more than $858 millions was 
purchased. Industrial life insurance 
purchases in the six months exceeded 
$93 millions and group life more than 
$198 millions. 





Appointments 

Great-West Life Assurance Co.—A. 
B. Houston, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.(C.), 
Assistant Medical, Director; John © 
Davey, C.L.U., Agency Assistant. 

Manufacturers Life Ins. Co.—Nor 
man T. Sheppard, Assistant Agency 
Superintendent; Hugh C. Innes, Man 
ager. Field Service and Editor, “News 
Letter”: M. A. Sessi, Agency Assistant, 
Pittsburgh Branch. 

National Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada—B. B. Hayes, director. 

Independent Fire Insurance Confer 
ence—L. W. Blair (Federation Ins. Co. 
of Canada), president. 

Halifax Insurance Co.—John A 
Walker, Q. C., president. 

Insurance Institute of Canada--Nor 
man G. Bethune (Home Insurance Co.) 
president. 

Life Insurance Institute of Canada— 
Harry L. Guy (Mutual of Canada), 


president. 
eet 
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